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ABSTRACT 

This document is one of a series about the conditions 
of blacks and other minorities '..u Houston, Texas. Statistics are 
presented on selected characteristics of minority persons in Houston 
and parts of Harris County. Thi.^: document is designed to provide data 
in an organized and systematic ::ay by bringing together in one 
convenient source socioeconomic facts about the minority community 
and by keeping the document constantly up to date through more 
current reports. Data for the central city and some suburban rings in 
close proximity to Houston proper are given when this type of 
distinction appears to be significant. The major areas treated in 
this report are: general socioeconomic characteristics, populeti.oa 
and distribution, family and household size, education, employEent 
and income, housing, poverty, politics, health, economic development 
statistics, and other pertinent data on minority problems and 
accomplishments. The preparation of the volume was guided by three 
major concerns: the assessment of problems; a review of progress or 
accomplishments in the light of civil rights iegislatixpn ; and a 
general projection of future needs and prospects. Information in the 
volume is classified according to major socioeconomic and demographic 
areas. Also, within each area, various subtopics or subdivisions are 
used. (Author/JM) 
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FOREWORD 



by 

Hortense W. Dixon 
Director, the Urbar- Resources Center 

The book which follows is a working document of the Texas 
Southern University Urban Resources Center. The document, which 
has grown out of an effort to develop linkages between a minority 
urban university and local government, is a codification of rele- 
vant data that, when viewed collectively, represents the "living 
environment" of minorities in an urban area. More than that, it 
is an attempt to introduce to policy makers a non-entity in the 
process the minority perspective . 

The organization of this book follows, in a formal way, the 
most chronic problems of minorities during this century. There is, 
however, a much deeper criticism of the linear approach that has 
characterized public policy dvTing this period. A careful reading 
of each section will suggest that the state of affairs in one area 
is intricately and irrevocably related to each of the other conditions. 

Tnis working document will be used by the Texo.: Southern 
University Urban Resources Center in making Phase I recommendation 
to the University administration such program adaptations, innova- 
tions, and improvements that have the potential for impacting on 
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urban problems. It is viewed, similarly, as a being replicable 
by other black colleges in bringing the unique resources of these 
institutions to bear on the quality of life in an urbanized society. 
Perhaps, it will also become a useful resource for policy makers 
and planners in the public and private sector who share with us a 
sense of responsibility for the quality of life in the cities. 

The Texas Southern University Urban Resources Center would 
appreciate responses from the people who read this document 
responses describing policy alternatives and strategies for change 
related to the major area presented herein. 



March 29, 1973 Texas Southern University 

Houston, Texas 
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INTRODUCTION 



The central purpose of this volume is to provide composite 
data on the minority population of Houston. We have organized the 
data along interdisciplinary lines in order to provide compre- 
hensive and current information on many levels. The major sections 
of this report deal with general socio-economic characteristics, 
such as employment, population and migration, income, poverty, 
education and family size; housing, health, crime, economic devel- 
opment, politics, desegregation, and progress in civil rights for 
Houston and parts of Harris County. Data on the black population 
is more extensive than that for the Mexican-American population. 
In the latter case, only limited information is certain categories 
was available. 

In the preparation of the volume, we were guided by three 
major concerns: the assessment of problems; a review of progress 
or accomplishments in the light of civil rights legislation; and 
a general projection of future needs and prospects. The combined 
effects of this kind of presentation (it is hoped) will provide 
the means through which an objective status of minority groups in 
Houston can be established. What we have tried to do is to present, 
in statistical form, as much information as possible on Houston. 
Some facts are included for the total Standard Metropolitan 
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Statistical Area, for Texas, and the nation. In some instances, data 
for these categories are used for comparative purposes. 

Many subjects of concern have been given brief treatment, and 
will be analyzed in greater detail in subsequent reports. This is 
particularly true for health and crime. Explanations accompanying 
some of the sections are also very brief. For those interested in 
further details, the footnotes, sources and special references, and 
Appendices should be helpful. 

Much of the statistical data were drawn from the 1970 U. S. 
Census Reports, abstracts and reviews of special government documents, 
newspaper articles. United States Department of Labor special reports, 
the World Almanac , court cases, and other references. Detailed 
definitions are given for certain items; explanatory notes are in- 
cluded where appropriate; and adequate references are cited for 
materials which did not originate with the United States Census reports. 

There may be some discrepancies in the data collected from the 
Uniform Crime Reports, as will be for data on the crime situation in 
Houston. Many individual figures do not add up to the totals, as would 
be expected. No explanations were given in the sources used. We 
assume some of the data are cumulative, particularly where central 
city and suburban crime rates are analyzed. Also, there is evidence 
that the Census Bureau ( Houston Chronicle , May 8, 1973) underestimated 
the overall population by about three percent, with the black population 
undercount at 7.7 percent of the total black population. This means . 
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that about 24,000 blacks were missed in the 1970 Census of Population. 
Generally, a three percent differential is not considered to be as 
serious as an 8 percent discrepancy, as it is with the black population 
estimates. Due to this reported omission^ any discrepancies between 
earlier data and some of the current figures elicited from surveys 
nay be attributable to errors in the tabulations. 

Information in the volume is classified according to major socio- 
economic and demographic areas. Within each area, various sub-topics 
or sub-divisions are used to categorize and emphasize particular issues 
when considered pertinent. 

The volume represents the first in a series of reports to be 
published by the Urban Resources Center in Texas Southern University. 
It should not be judged as empirical research. Instead, it is a 
collection of data from many sources; it is a pooling of ideas about 
the problems, progress, and prospects of minority group persons in the 
Houston area. We speak o;F black and brown communities; we included 
their perceptions, attitudes, and responses to particular data items; 
we do not speak for these communities. The credit for whatever worth 
lies in this report must go to the many individuals in the communities 
and in the Urban Resources Center, who contributed to the completion 
of the study. A convoy of graduate urban interns collected materials 
from documentary sources and through telephone and personal interviews. 
These graduate students in Sociology and Urban Community Development 
were trained by some of the prestigious colleges and universities in the 
nation, including a select number of predominantly black institutions. 
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For most of these students, the rese?^ch tasks involved provided 
impetus to their quest for broader experiences and desires to 
provide expert and wholesome leadership for the black communities 
from which they come. We applaud these graduate students for their 
contribution to the volume and our sincere gratitude accompanies this 
recognition . 

Every effort has been made to check the accuracy of all 
materials used, and when possible, data have been updated and 
corrected. Whatever errors are present, by commission or omission, 
are due to our inadequacies. We accept full responsibility for any 
mistakes that may have eluded our best efforts. 

Texas Southern University Naomi W. Lede 

May, 1973 Director of Research 
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DEFINITICNS OF SELECTED DATA ITEMS 



Several types of sources have supplied information for this 
document. Statistical data pertaining to population characteristics 
have been drawn from reports of the United States Bureau of the Census 
for the years indicated. Other sources consisted of news releases, 
pamphlets, and original studies conducted by various researchers. 
Field interviews and telephone surveys were conducted to obtain atti- 
tudinal data on certain problem areas included in the report. Refer- 
ences are cited for data which did not originate with the 1970 Census 
reports. 

For the sake of clarity, definitions and explanations of selected 
data items are included to explain a great deal of the information 
extracted from the 1970 Census of the population. These definitions 
and explanations are as follows: 

GENERAL 

All population and housing figures presented in the report were 
taken from the 1970 Census of Population, as taken by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, as of April 1, 1970. The infor- 
mation secured from this source is representative of five percent and 
fifteen percent samples of the total population. Some items, however, 
represent twenty percent samples. 
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COLUMN HEADINGS 

The same definition applies each time a particular term is used, 
regardless of the geographic location of the area. Classifications 
are given in some tables for TOTAL, NEGRO (OR BLACK), TOTAL WHITE & 
OTHER and SPANISH AMERICAN. Note that Spanish American is not, by 
census definition, a racial category and therefore is not a consider- 
ation in obtaining a breakdown of the total population. Because of 
this, some figures will not total in the tables. Definitions of the 
various population groups are as follows: 

TOTAL - The total population of a geographic area comprised of 
all persons enumerated whose usual place of residence at the time of 
census was determined to be in that area. 

NEGRO (BLACK) - Includes persons who indicated their race as 
''Negro or Black." Also includes persons who indicated the "other 
race" category and furnished a written entry that should be classi- 
fied as "Negro or Black." 

TOTAL WHITE & OTHER - For this report, "Total White & Other" is 
defined as the total population less the Negro population. This group 
includes those tabulated as Spanish American as well as American Indian, 
and ail other race categories not tabulated as "Negro or Black." 

SPANISH AMERICAN - For data items based on a five percent sample 
the Spanish American group includes all persons who reported Spanish 
American origin or descent as Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central 
or South America or other Spanish. For data items based on 15 percent 
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or 20 percent samples , the Spanish American group refers to different 
populations in different areas of the country: (1) in the three Middle 
Atlantic States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, people of 
Puerto Rican birth or parentage i (2) in the five Southwestern States 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, people of 
Spanish Language or of Spanish surname; (3) in the remaining 42 
States and the District of Columbia, people of '^Spanish Language." 
Any person who reports Spanish as his or her mother tongue is consi- 
dered a person of Spanish language^ The Spanish surname population is 
identified by computer matching with a list of about 8,000 such names, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT - The number under each of the raci al /ethni c 
categories is the projected number of persons tabulated in that demo- 
graphic category based on the sample data. PERCENT is always calculated 
as the proportion of people in each demographic category relative to 
the total number of people in each racial/ethnic category. Assume, 
for example, that there is a total population of 100 in an area. 
Eighty are v^hite and other and 20 are black. I " four of the white, and 
other are 65 or older and below the poverty level, then the percentage 
for this category is calculated as 4/80 or five percent. 

ROW HEADINGS 

The following definitions apply to data categories listed on 
the left-hand side of each table: 

POPULATION - Comprises all persons enurerated whose usual place 
of residence at the time of census was determined to be in that area. 
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EDUCATION CO-MPLETED - Population 25 years old and over by years 
of school completed . The persons enumerated were asked the highest 
grade or year of regular school they ever attended up to six or more 
years of college. Persons in school at the time of the census were 
assumed to have completed that year. Persons were also asked whether 
they finished the year specified as the highest grade attended. The 
number tabulated in each category of years of school completed includes 
persons who report completing that grade or year plus those who attended 
but did not complete the next higher grade. 

<9 YEARS - Includes all persons who stopped school before the 
ninth grade, including those who never attended school. 

9-11 YEARS - Includes persons who have completed nine but less 
than twelve years of shcool . 

HIGH SCHOOL - Count of persons who have completed four years 
of high school but no college. 

1-3 YRS. COLLEGE - Count of persons who have completed at least 
one but less than four years of college. 

' 4 OR MORE YRS. COLLEGE - Count of persons who have completed 
four or more academic years of college. 

VOCATIONAL - Ascertained for persons 14-64 years of age who 
were asked whether they ever completed a vocational training program. 
Such training might be offered, for example, in high school; as an 
apprentice; in a school of business, nursing, or trades; in a techni- 
cal institute; or an armed forces school. Vocational training does 
not include courses received by correspondence, on-the-job training. 
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or armed forces training not useful in a civilian job. Data for this 
item are based on a five percent sample. 

IN SCHOOL IN 1970 - Ascertained for persons three years and older, 
who were classified as enrolled in school if they attended regular school 
or college at any time between February 1, 1970, and April 1, 1970. 
"Regular" schooling includes nursery school, kindergarten, and school- 
ing leading to an elementary school certificate, high school diploma, 
or college degree. Data for these items are based on a 15 percent 
sample. 

PRE-SCHOOL - Includes persons enrolled in nursery school or 
kindergarten. 

ELEMENTARY - Includes grades one through eight. Persons en- 
rolled in a junior high school are classified as enrolled in elementary 
school or high school according to year in which enrolled. 

HIGH SCHOOL - Includes grades nine through twelve. (See ele- 
mentary school, above, for treatment of junior high school enrollment.) 

COLLEGE - Includes one through six years or more. College . 
enrollment is defined to include enrollment in junior or community 
colleges, regular four-year colleges, and graduate or professional 
schools . 

INCOME - Tabulation within each income group is the count of 
families and unrelated individuals (economic units) receiving an annual 
income within the stated income range. Income is ascertained for all 
persons fourteen years of age and over for the calendar year 1969. 
Total income is the sum of the dollar amounts of money that respondents 
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reported receiving (best estimate if exact amount not known) as wages 
or salary income, nonfarm and farm self -employment income and other 
income. Family or household income (the combined incomes of all mem- 
bers of each family or household) are treated as a single amount. 
Unrelated individual income is the amount of each individual's total 
income. Data has been summarized for the following income groups: 

<$1,000 
$ 1,000 - $ 1,999 
$ 2,000 - $ 2,999 
$ 3,000 - $ 3,999 
$ 4,000 - $ 5,999 
$ 6,000 - $ 9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 OR MORE 

The figures presented are the sum of all families and unrelated indivi 
duals fourteen years of age or over reporting an annual income within 
each range. 

MEDIAN FAM. INCOME - Estimated median family income as calcu- 
lated from a table containing the number of families receiving income 
within fifteen income intervals. (See family income defined above.) 

MED. PER/CAP. INCOME - Estimated median individual income as 
calculated from a table containing the number of unrelated individuals 
14 years old and over within each of fifteen income intervals. 

BELOW POVERTY LEVEL - In 1970, families and unrelated individual 
(excluding college students in dormitories and armed forces personnel 
in barracks) are classified as being above or below the poverty level, 
using the poverty index adopted by a federal interagency committee 
in 1969. This index takes into account such factors as family size, 
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number of children, and farm or non-farm residence, as well as the 
amount of money income. 

NO. OF FAMILIES - Number of families reported to be below the 
poverty level at the time of the 197D Census. 

FAMS. W/CHILDREN (6 - Number of families with children under 
six years of age reported to be below the poverty level at the time 
of the 1970 Census. 

NO. OF PERSONS 65+ - Number of persons 65 years old and over 
reported to be below the poverty level at the time of the 1970 Census. 

HOUSING - Tabulations within this category are based on the 
count of occupied housing units for which value or rent is tabulated. 
Value is tabulated only for one-family houses (one-unit structures), 
detached or attached, which were owner-occupied and which were not on 
places of ten or more acres, or on properties which also had a business 
establishment or medical or dental office. Cooperatives, condominiums, 
mobile homes, and trailers were excluded from the value tabulations. 
Rent is tabulated for units rented for cash rent, excluding one-family 
housing on places of ten or more acres. 

M EDIAN MONTHLY RENT - Estimated median monthly gross rent paid 
for renter-occupied units tor which rent is tabulated. Gross rent 
represents the contract rent plus the average monthly cost of utilities 
(water, electricity, gas and fuel) to the extent that these are paid 
for by the renter (or paid for by a relative, welfare agency, or friend) 
in addition to the rent. See remarks under "HOUSING" for definition 
of units for which rent is tabulated. The median rent is calculated 
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from a table containing the number of units within each of fourteen 
rent intervals. 

MED. VALUE OWNER OCC. - Estimated median value of owner occupied 
housing units for which value is tabulated. The value of owner-occupied 
units is established by the respondent's estimate of how much the 
property would sell for on the current market. See remarks under 
"HOUSING" for definition of units for which value is tabulated. The 
median value is calculated from a table containing the number of occupied 
units within each of eleven intervals. 

TRANSPORTATION TO WORK - Ascertained for persons fourteen years 
of age and over who reported working during the week before the 1970 
Census including armed forces personnel. Respondents were asked what 
principal mode of travel or type of conveyance they used to get to 
their plage of work on the last day they worked. Data are based on 
a fifteen-percent sample. 

P RIVATE AUTO - Includes persons who reported they were the 
driver or a passenger in a private auto. 

PUBLIC TRANSP. - Includes persons who reported their mode of 
transportation to work by bus or streetcar, subway or elevated, rail- 
road, or taxicab. 

OTHER - Includes persons who reported their mode of transporta- 
tion to work to be walked only, worked at home, or other means. 

OCCUPATION - Population sixteen years old and over in the ex- 
perienced civilian labor force or in the labor reserve. Employed 
persons were to report the occupation at which they worked the most 
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hours during the calendar week prior to date of enumeration. The 
experienced unemployed and persons in the labor reserve were to report 
their last occupation. Data are presented for six majot^ occupation 
groups and the experienced unemployed. Each occupation group is 
identified by Census Code numbers according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Occupational Classification Index. 

PROFESSIONAL, TECH. - Includes employed persons sixteen years 
old and over who are classified as professional, technical, and kin- 
dred workers. This group includes such occupations as accountants, 
computer specialists, engineers, lawyers, mathematical specialists, 
physicians, nurses, teachers, and scientific technicians. 

MANAGERS & ADMIN. - Includes employed persons sixteen years 
old and over who are classified as managers and administrators, except 
on farms. Included are such occupations as public administrators, bank 
officers, buyers, inspectors, railroad conductors, pilots, school ad- 
ministrators, and others. 

CLERICAL AND SALES - Includes employed persons sixteen years 
and over classified as sales, clerical, and kindred workers. Included 
are advertising agents, insurance agents, salesmen, sales clerks, book- 
keepers, mail carriers, office machine operators, secretaries, and others. 

CRAFTSMEN & FOREMEN - Employed persons sixteen years old and 
over classified as craftsmen and kindred workers. Included are such 
occupations as bakers, carpenters, electricians, mechanics and repair- 
men, plumbers, and others. 
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SEMI-SKILLED - Includes employed persons sixteen years old 
and over who were employed in non-farm occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied. Includes operatives, transport equipment operatives; laborers, 
except farm; service workers; and private household workers. 

FARM WORKERS - Employed persons sixteen years old and over 
working in occupations classified as farmers or farm managers, farm 
laborers and farm foremen. 

E XPERIENCED UNEMPLOYED - Experienced unemployed population six- 
teen years of age or over who were neither "at work" nor "with a job 
but not at wor-l:" during the calendar week prior to April 1 , 1970. 
Persons waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 
laid off or who were waiting to report to a new wage or salary within 
30 days were counted among the unemployed. Unemployment rates are 
based on the experienced civilian labor force since occupation and 
industry cannot be ascertained for those unemployed who have never 
worked . 
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CHAPTER 1 



GENERAL [POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



This document is one of a series about the conditions of blacks 
and other minorities in Houston, Texas. Statistics are presented on 
selected characteristics of minority persons in Houston and parts 
of Harris County. The Urban Resources Center in Texas Southern Uni- 
versity seeks to communicate information on the problems, issues, 
and accomplishments of the minority communities. This document is 
designed to provide data in an organized and systematic way by bring- 
ing together in one convenient source socio-economic facts about the 
minority community and by keeping the document constantly up to date 
through more current reports. 

Data for i\\e central city and some suburban rings in close prox- 
imity to Houston proper are given when this type of distinction appears 
to be significant. The major areas treated in this report are general 
socio-economic characteristics, population and distribution, family 
and household size, education, employment and income, housing, poverty, 
politics, health, economic development statistics, and other pertinent 
data on minority problems and accomplishments. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND MIGRATION 



The City of Houston is ranked sixth among the country's largest 
cities in 1970, and it enjoys the distinction of being the largest popu- 
lation center in the South. Harris County is the central county com- 
prising the Houston Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) and, as such, 
it provides diversified services for area residents. 

The 1970 Census (Fourth Count) reports the population of Harris 
County as 1,741,912. For the total SMSA, the population is estimated 
to be 1,985,031. Included in this total is a rather large concentra- 
tion of minority groups. The dominant minorities in the Harris County 
area are blacks, Mexican-Americans, and American-Indians. Since World 
War II the black population has increased in Houston in both relative 
and absolute terms. For instance, in 1950 blacks comprised an esti- 
mated 21.1 percent of the population, but by 1960, the percentage 
had increased to 23.2 percent; in 1970, the percentage of blacks 
in Houston had reached approximately 25.7 percent. Table 1 shows a 
numerical and percentage distribution of the population of the total 
SMSA by race and county for 1970. 

Blacks represented 19.3 percent of the populati on for the total 
SMSA for 1970; 9.4 percent of the population in Brazoria County; 17 
percent in Fort Bend County; 11.8 percent of Montgomery County's popu- 
lation; and 20.1 percent of the persons in Harris County for 1970. 
The black population of Liberty County vyas 6,861 for the same period, 
or 20.8 percent. Approximately 5 percent of the population of Baytown 
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was black in 1970. There are a few blacks in Pasadena, Texas, a Hous- 
ton suburb^ with the figure being less than one percent. 

As shown below, Houston has had a steady increase in the number 
of blacks in the city since 1950. 

YEAR TOTAL POPULATION BLACK POPULATION PERCENT BLACK 

1950 806,700 170,211 21.1% 

1960 938,219 217,662 23.2% 

1970 1,232,740 316,551 25.7% 

The growth of Houston, like other cities of comparable size, 
has been attributed to several migratory trends. The urban popula- 
tion has exceeded the rural population during every decade since the 
Civil War. One migratory effect includes the in-migration of persons 
from rural areas to urban centers. Persons from rural East Texas 
and parts of Western and Southern Louisiana make up the bulk of the 
in-migration sector of the area. In addition, Texas Southern University 
attracts a large proportion of black students from out of state and, 
upon graduation, many of these students remain in the city. The in- 
ternal growth of families currently residing in Houston has also con- 
tributed to the population increase of the city and the black population. 

The movement of blacks and other minorities into Houston and its 
suburban fringes began early in the twentieth century. A sustained 
mobility of blacks from rural areas to the central city has occurred 
during the last several decades. This migratory movement has been in- 
terpreted by some as a combination of "push" and "pull" factors 
the push of limited social and economic opportunities characteristic 



of many rural areas in the South, and the magnetic pull of more pro- 
mising and prevailing opportunities at the destination point. Witfi 
its rather kaleidoscopic changes, Houston has attracted its share of 
blacks, but unlike some larger cities, the in-migration of blacks 
into Houston has been somewhat selective. It appears that a majority 
of the persons coming into the city bring greater skills than blacks 
moving into some of the other urban areas. In addition , Houston has 
been able to hold more qualified blacks, with diversified degrees of 
competency, than cities such as Dallas, Texas, and Saint Louis, Missouri. 

For the nation as a whole, the proportion of blacks in central 
cities increased for each region between 1960 and 1970. Outside the 
South, the percentage of blacks in the suburbs (outside central cities) 
remained approximately the same in some areas. For Houston, more blacks 
are moving into "suburbia." This movement may be due to the increased 
percentage of blacks falling within the middle class. 

Black population growth in central cities cannot be gainsaid. 
In 1970, four out of every ten blacks in the United States were living 
in the 30 cities with the largest black populations. This percentage 
of the total black population residing in the 30 selected cities has 
shown a steady increase since 1950. Tables 2, 3, and 4 rank cities 
according to the total population and the percentage representation 
for blacks for 1950, 1960, and 1970. 

"Characteristically, cities harbor a larger number and a greater 
diversity of groups than any rural area." In addition, the growth 
of cities seems to make group relations more contentious, or at least 
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Table 2. Negro Population, 1970, 1960, and 1950, for 30 Cities 
With the Largest Negro Population 



(Rank according to 1970 Megro population. Numbers in thousands) 



Total 


Negro 


City and State 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 


popu- 


popu- 




Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


1 ati on 


lation 






Negro 




Negro 




Negro 








2?. 578 




18,872 


11 


15,042 


10 






30 selected cities, total 


9;217 


29 


6,837 


22 


4,501 


15 








41 


(X) 


35 


(X) 


30 


(X) 


1 


1 


New York, N.Y 


1,667 


21 


1 ,088 


14 


749 


10 


C 


9 


( r\ T ^ Til 


1 , 1 U .i 


JO 


O 1 0 


c. i 


AO Q 


1 /I 


5 


3 




660 


44 


482 


29 


299 


15 


4 


4 


Phi lade iphi a, Pa = = 


654 


34 


529 


26 


576 


18 


9 


5 


Washinoton, D.C 


533 


71 


412 


54 


280 


35 


3 


6 




504 


18 


335 


14 


171 


9 


7 


/ 




420 


46 


326 


35 


224 


24 


6 


8 




317 


26 


215 


23 


125 


21 


in 

1 u 


9 




288 


33 


251 


29 


148 


16 


ir. 


10 




267 


45 


234 


37 


181 


32 


11 


11 




255 


51 


186 


38 


121 


37 










ill 




C J 


1 D o 


1 o 


17 


13 




243 


39 


184 


37 


147 


37 


8 


14 




210 


25 


129 


19 


58 


13 


36 


15 




207 


54 


138 


34 


75 


17 


n 


16 




134 


18 


98 


21 


54 


15 


^8 


17 




126 


42 


135 


40 


130 


40 


29 


IR 




125 


28 


109 


22 


78 


16 


38 


19 




125 


35 


84 


23 


48 


12 


23 


20 


Jacksonville, Fla 


118 


22 


*106 


*23 


*82 


*27 


26 


21 




112 


22 


83 


18 


56 


12 


12 


22 




105 


15 


62 


8 


22 


3 




23 




105 


20 


101 


17 


82 


12 


57 


24 




105 


42 


92 


42 


73 


32 


16 


25 




105 


16 


63 


9 


40 


5 


21 


26 




100 


19 


11 


16 


45 


12 


13 


27 


San Francisco, Calif..... 


96 


13 


74 


10 


43 


6 


28 


28 


Buffalo, N.Y..... 


94 


20 


71 


13 


37 


6 


75 


29 




93 


53 


69 


39 


39 


29 


30 


30 


Nashville- Davids on, Tenn. 


88 


20 


*76 


*19 


*64 


*20 



X Not appli cable. 



* 1960 and 1950 populations revised in accordance with 1970 boundaries. 
Source: U.S. Deparunent o^ Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 3. Negro and Other Race^^ Population Change and Net Migration, 1960 to 
1970, for 30 Cities With the Largest Negro Population: 1970 

(Numbers in thousands. Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 



Ci ties 



1970 Chanqe. 

1960 to'l970 



Net mi gration , 
to 1970 



1960 







Number 


Percent 


1 ,844 


+703 


+436 


+38 


1 ,159 


+322 


+113 


+14 


673 


+185 


+98 


+20 


670 


+135 


+40 


+7 


547 


+124 


+ 38 


+9 


642 


+225 


+120 


+29 




+y o 


+3d 


+ lU 


328 


+ 111 


+56 


+26 


293 


+40 


-3 


-1 


270 


+35 


-11 


-S 


255 


+70 


+33 


+18 


257 


+41 


-1 




244 


+60 


+23 


+12 


218 


+87 


+47 


+36 


214 


+75 


+32 


+23 


137 


+35 


+15 


+15 


127 


-8 


-23 


-17 


127 


+17 


-3 


-2 


148 


+51 


+29 


+30 


121 


+ 15 


-4 


-4 


116 


+31 


+13 


1 1 r 
lU 


112 


+46 


+23 


+35 


108 


+6 


-6 


-6 


106 


+13 


+1 


+1 


115 


+48 


+26 




102 


+24 


+9 


+12 


204 


+69 


+37 


+28 


98 


+25 


+9 


+12 


94 


+24 


+10 


+14 


89 


2+12 


+2 


+3 



New ' ork, N. Y 

Chicago, 111 

Detroit, Mich 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Washington, D.C. 

Los Angeles , Cali f 

Baltimore, Md 

Houston, Tex 

CI eveland, Ohio 

New Orleans , La 

Atlanta, Ga 

St. Louis , Mo 

Memphis , Tenn 

Dallas, Tex _ 

Newark, N.J. 

Indianapoli s , Ind 

Bi rmingham, Al a 

Cincinnati , Ohio 

Oakland, Calif 

Jacksonvi lie, Fla 

Kansas City, Mo 

Mi Iwaukee , Wis 

Pi ttsburg. Pa 

Richmond, Va 

Boston, Mass 

Columbus , Ohi 0 

San Francisco, Calif 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Gary, Ind 

Nashville-Davidson, Tenn. 



- Rounds to zero. 

1 Base is population at beginning of period. 

2 1960 population revised in accordance with 1970 boundaries. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 4. Thirty Places With the Highest Proportion of Nearoes, by Rank: 

1970, i950, and 1950 

(Rank according to percont liegro in 1970. (U) denotes unincorporated place) 







Neoro 






Popul ati on 


1960 


1950 


Rank 


City and State 


Dp y pp n f 






Total 


15 years 


percent 


percent 






U I 






popul a- 


and over-- 


Negr'O 


Negro 






total 






tion 


percent 


















flearo 






1. 


Wi now'orook , Cali f . . 


















(u) 


82.3 


23 


,c ic 


28,705 


82.1 


• (X) 


(X) 




westmont, Calif, (l^) 


50 ,5 


23 


T 


X u ^ 1 ' ^ 


7*^ . 3 


(X) 


(X) 


3. 




71 . 1 


537 


.712 


755 ,510 


55.4 


53.9 


35.0 


4. 




71 .0 


55 


.72' 


73,611 


66 .6 


29.4 


4.5 


5. 


East St. Louis, 111. 


69.1 


48 


,358 


59,996 


63.3 


44^5 


33. 5 


6.' 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


58.5 


23 


,195 


39,500 


51.3 


2.1 


0.2 


7. 


Florence-Graham, 


















Calif.- (U; 


56.0 


24 


,031 


^2,S95 


56.0 


44.9 


(X) 




Highland Park, Mich. 


55.3 


19 


,609 


35 ,^44 


43. 5 


20.9 


8.4 


9. 


Petersburg, Va 


55.2 


19 


91 4 


^ r T n 


51.7 


47.2 


42.2 


10. 


Newark, N.J 


54. 2 


207 




382,4" 


49 . 0 


34.1 


17.1 


1 1 . 


East Orange , N'. J . . . . 


53. 1 


40 


,uyr 


/s ,4/1 


/ "7 A 


<:4. y 


11 A 
II.'} 


12. 


Gary, Ind 


52.8 


92 


,695 


175,415 


49.2 


38.8 


29.3 


13. 


Bessemer, Ala 




1 7 


,442 


33,428 


■iS.5 


57.4 


60.7 


14. 


Green vi lie, Miss .... 


52.0 


20 


,619 


39,648 


^8.9 


48.6 


59.3 


15. 


Atlanta, Ga 


51 ! 3 


255 


,051 


496 ,973 


■it".? 


38.3 


35.6 


16. 


Prichard; Ala 


50 . 5 


21 


,005 


41 ,573 


^7.2 


47.1 


33.5 


17. 


Auqusta, Ga 




29 


.S51 


59,35- 


45. 7 


45.0 


41.0 


18. 


S*^li[ia, Ala 


7 


1 ^ 


.506 


27,379 


46.2 


49.2 


55.2 


19. 


Vi cksburg. Miss 




1 2 


,55S 


25.-1/8 


^5.0 


46.4 


48.8 


20. 


Ft. Pierce, F'a 


43. 5 


U 




29 ,721 


42.5 


46.9 


40.4 


21. 


Gcldsboro, N.C 


^S.l 


12 


,396 


26,810 


45.1 


41.2 


44.9 


22. 


Baltimore, Md 


46. 4 


420 


,210 


905,759 


41 .9 


34.7 


23.7 


23. 


Charleston, S,C 


-5.2 


30 


,251 


56 ,9 ••5 


39 . S 


50.8 


44.0 


24. 


fh^ester, Pa 


^'5.2 


25 


,^59 


55,331 


iO.a 


33.3 


20.9 


25. 


New Orleans , La 


45.0 


257 


,303 


593,471 


40.1 


37.2 


31.9 


26. 


Savannah, Ga. 


44.9 


53 


,111 


118,3-^9 


:^1.0 


it) . o 


40.4 


27. 


Inks ter. Mi ch ...... . 


44. 5 


1 -7 
1 / 


,189 


38,595 


d4.0 


34.5 


53.7 


26. 


Atlantic City, N.J.. 


43.7 


20 


,937 




28.5 


36.2 


27.2 


29. 


Detroit, Mich 


43.7 


560 


,428 


l,51ll4S2 


39. 3 


28.9 


16.2 


30. 


Wi Imi ngton , Del 


43. c 


35 


,072 


S'J,3£6 


37.1 


26.0 


15.6 



Mote: Of 200 places with a total population cf 25,000 or more and Negro 
population of at least 10,000, the 30 places with tne highest proportion of 
Negroes wera presented by rank. 

X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau tne Census. 
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more unstable and problematic, than do rural comnrjr.i ties . In part 
this instability arises from the sheer rapid growth of cities, which 
means that the numerical distribution of groups is constantly changing. 
The article, "Cities and Group Conflict," emphasizes the fact that 
rural -urban migrants are drawn out of the local context in which their 
relations formed part of a traditional fabric and are transplanted into 
a new one in which the order is worked out on a more competitive basis. 
Research data will show that a large proportion of Houston's minorities 
came to the city from rural areas and that these same individuals are 
exposed to a new kind of order. Black population growth in Harris 
County, accelerated by the coincidence of technology and changing urban 
patterns, has had some effects upon the city. An examination of select 
socio-economic variables shows the degrees of uneveness in the social, 
economic, and political life of the black segment of the population 
in relation to its white counterpart. Principal differences between 
white and nonwhite families are shown in education, income, poverty, 
housing, employment, occupation, transportation to work, family size, 
and other related factors. Sections included in this report provide 
data and limited analyses of the inequities and achievements of the 
black population in Houston. Limited information is also available 
on the Mexican-American population of the city, 

EDUCATION 

The median years of schooling completed for persons 25 years 
of age and over for the total population in the Standard Metropolitan 
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statistical Area for 1970 was 12.1 years, with 51.7 percent of the 
population listed as high school graduates. For Houston proper (as part 
of Harris County), the median educational level for the total popula- 
tion was 12.1, and 51.8 percent of the population indicated that they 
were high school graduates, comparing favorably and equally with the 
SMSA as a whole. 

The median school years completed for persons 25 years of age 
and over in the black population of the city include 10.2 years for 
all blacks in the SMSA, with 32.7 percent of the population graduating 
from high school. For blacks in Houston proper, about 35 percent of 
the population are high school graduates, with a median educational 
level for the total black population as 10.4 years. These findings 
are based on national sample statistics collected by the United States 
Bureau of the Census for 1970. Table 5 shows a distribution of the 
population by median school years completed. 

Table 5 

A Distribution of the Population by Race, Median Years of 
School Completed, Percent High School Graduates, 
and County, 1970 





TOTAL 


POPULATION 


BLACK 


. POPULATION 


SPANISH 


LANG. OR SURNAME 


COUNTY 




% High School 




% High School 




% High School 




Medi an 


Graduates 


Median 


Graduates 


Median 


Graduates 


Brazoria 


12.1 


53.3 


8.7 


20.9 


1,1 


27.8 


Fort Bend 


9.7 


34.5 


8.3 


17.1 


5.7 


10.5 


HARRIS 


.2.1 


52.7 


10.3 


34.0 


9.1 


34.2 


Liberty 


10.1 


33.1 


7.8 


19.2 


8.2 


31.7 


Montgomery 


11.3 


44.2 


8.4 


22.1 


11.7 


48.6 
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Some of the significant highlights regarding educational 
attainment in Houston will be treated in the next chapter on "Educati 
However, we would like to emphasize the following findings: 



1. The level of education for blacks in Houston is 
below that for the total population of Brazoria 
(12.1) and Montgomery (11.3) counties, but above 
the median educational levels for whites in Fort 
Bend (9.7) and Liberty (10.1) counties. 

2. Proportionately, as many black as white high school 
graduates went on to college in 1972, and the black 
dropout rate before high school graduation has 
declined sharply during the last decade, according 
to a report of the United States Department of 
Labor. On the basis of available statistics, 49.4 
percent of the whites and 47.6 percent of the black 
high school graduates of last June enrolled in college 
as of 1972. The 1.8 percent differential is consi- 
dered "statistically insignificant." In Houston 
complete figures were not available but reliable 
sources indicate that black college enrollment of 
graduates from high schools in the city is also 
increasing. The Texas Southern University enroll- 
ment increases reflect this trend. Enrollment 

at TSU mushroomed during the last several years, 
with an increase of almost 50 percent (from less 
than 3,000 in the early 1960's to more than 6,000) 
for the 1972-73 academic year. 

3. Despite the upsurge in college enrollment, it is 
believed that a larger proportion of young blacks 
still leave school before high school graduation, 
about 19 percent as of October, 1972, as compared 
to around 13 percent for whites in the Nation as 
a whole. Relative rates, however, have changed 
markedly during the last few years. In 1963, 

33 percent of all blacks dropped out, almost twice 
as many as whites, with 17 percent dropout rate. 
In 1968,21.6 percent and 12.5 percent respectively; 
in 1970, 23 and 11.7 percent; and in 1971, 20 and 
12 percent. Approximately 347,000 young blacks 
were graduated from high school in 1972. 



4. The black population of Houston had attained more 
years of schooling, in absolute and relative terms^ 
than their racial counterparts who reside outside 
of the central city for 1970. 

5. Among persons 3 and 4 years of age, more black 
children than white or those with Spanish surnames 
are enrolled in school. 17 percent of all black 
children 3 and 4 years of age, as compared to 
16.3 percent for the total population and 9.2 
percent of the children with Spanish surnames, were 
found to be enrolled in public or private schools 
and day care centers in 1970. The enrollment figures 
are partially due to the increased nunt^er of day 
care centers partially financed through Model Cities 
programs, HCCA and other federal ly- funded day care 
center. 

Table 6 shows the school enrollment for the population of persons 

3 through 34 years of age and nursery school and kindergarten en- 
rollment for 1970. Table 7 gives a numerical and percent distribution 
of persons by race and according to years of school completed while 
Table 8 reveals the percentage of the population enrolled in school 
by select ages and by county. 

As will be noted in Table 6, the greater proportion of blacks 
between the ages of three and thi rty-four years were enrolled in 
public elementary schools. As of 1970, less than three percent of 
the black school-age population was in nursery school; 6.2 percent 
in kindergarten; 64.3 percent in elementary schools (1 to 8 years); 
20.4 percent in high schools; and 6.4 percent of the black population 
of Houston in col lege. 

From the data presented, it is safe to conclude that the educa- 
tional attainment of the population in Houston, Harris County, and for the 
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TABLE 7 



yea:^s of school completed 


BY MINORITY 








GROUPS BY SEX 










(Houston, '.970) 










(Urban) 




(.Urban ) 








Total 


Percent 




Total 


Percent 


Spanish- 


Spanish 


Years of School Completed 


Black 


Black 


Ameri can 


Ameri can 




57216 


(46.7) 


30146 


(50.3) 


No ischool years completed... 


1962 


2.9 


2389 


8.0 


Elementary: 1 to 4 years... 


7506 


11.1 


39 


13.1 


5 to 7 years . . . 


12386 


18.4 


6164 


20.4 




5654 


8.4 


2479 


8.2 


High School: 1 to 3 years.. 


17635 


26.2 


4744 


15.7 




13343 


19.9 


4620 


15.3 




5327 


8.0 


2805 


9.3 


4 years or more. . . 


3403 


5.1 


2999 


10.0 


Median school years completed.. 


10.0 




9.1 




Percent high school graduates.. 


32.8 




34.6 






76566 


(53.3) 


29808 


(49.7) 


No school years comoleted... 


1528 


2.0 


2692 


9.0 


Elementary: 1 to 4 years... 


5157 


6.7 


40 30 


13.5 


5 to 7 years . . . 


11856 


15.5 


6071 


20.4 




6489 


8.5 


2598 


8.7 


High School: 1 to 3 years.. 


23725 


31.0 


5241 


17.6 




16954 


22.1 


5596 


18.8 




5697 


7.4 


2107 


7.1 


4 years or more. . . 


. . 5160 


6.7 


1473 


4.9 


Median school years completed.. 


10.7 




8.8 




Percent high school graduates.. 


36.3 




30.8 
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Table 8 



Percentage of 
School by Age 



the Population Enrolled 
and County, 1970* 



1 n 



County and Age 



% Total Popul ati on 



Brazoria 



1 6 
1 8 
20 
22 
25 



and 17 
and 19 
and 21 
to 24 
to 34 



years 
years 
years 
years 
years 



89.0 
57.9 
16.4 
11.1 
7.2 



Bend 



16 
18 
20 
22 
25 



and 17 
and 19 
and 21 
to 24 
to 34 



years 
years 
years 
years 
years 



82 .3 
50.2 
11.2 
3.9 
1 .4 



Har ri s 



16 
18 
20 
22 
25 



and 17 
and 19 
and 21 
to 24 
to 34 



Li be rty 



16 
1 8 
20 
22 
25 



and 17 
and 19 
and 21 
to 24 
to 34 



years 
years 
years 
years 
years 



years 
years 
years 
years 
years 



88. 5 
54.4 
25.2 
13.6 
5.3 



81 .6 
41.9 
10.6 
3.2 
2 . 5 



Mon tgome ry 



16 
1 8 
20 
22 
25 



and 17 
and 19 
and 21 
to 24 
to 34 



years 
years 
y p a. r s 
years 
years 



80.2 
40 .6 
14.8 
5.7 
1 .9 



*Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
and Housing : 1970 , "Census Tracts" 
Houston, Texas, SMSA. 



Census of Population 
Final Report PHC (1 )-89 
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total SMSA varies by race. More importantly, today many youny black 
children begin some form of schooling at the age of 3 or 4. Sharp 
differences exist in the median years of schooling completed by age 
and race. The black population of Harris County 25 years of age 
and over and in most other adult age groups was slightly below 
whites in the proportion of high school graduates when compared with 
whites and Spanish-speaking persons and/or those with Spanish sur- 
names. In the latter instance, the difference was minimal (0.2 percent). 
In Montgomery County, the Spanish category for the percentage of 
high school graduates surpasses that for the total population as a 
whole. Only 44.2 percent of the total population in Montgomery County 
completed high school as compared with 48.6 percent for persons of 
Spanish origin or with Spanish surnames. These data are shown in 
Table 5. 



INCOME 

Houston ranks 19th among forty of the nation's largest cities 
in median family income according to figures appearing in the Houston 
Post (October 3, 1972). The figures for each city were tabulated 
for central cities, excluding larger metropolitan areas. Using the 
available data, cities were ranked according to median family income. 
These data are shown in Table 9. 

The annual family income for the black population increased 
tremendously during the decade, 1960-1970, but it still falls behind 



Table 9 



A Distribution of Median Family Income For 
Forty (40) Select Cities in U.S., 1970 



Rank City Median Income 



1 . 


Honolulu 


$12 


,539 


2 . 


San Jose, Calif. 


1 1 


,927 


3 . 


Seattle, Washington 


1 1 


,037 


4 . 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


1 0 


,754 


5 . 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


1 0 


,544 


6 . 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


1 0 


,535 


7 . 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1 0 


,503 


8. 


Toledo, Ohio 


10 1 


474 


9 . 


Long Beach , Calif. 


1 0 


,282 


1 0 . 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1 0 


,262 


1 1 . 


Chicago, Illinois 


10 


,242 


12 . 


Omaha , Nebraska 


1 0 


,208 


13. 


San Diego, Calif. 


10 


,166 


14. 


De troi t , Michigan 


1 0 


,019 


15 . 


Roches te r , New York 


1 0 


,002 


16 . 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


9 


,960 


1 7 . 


Phoenix, Arizona 


9 


,956 


18. 


Kan sas Ci ty , Mi ssouri 


9 


,910 


19. 


Houston, Texas 


9 


,876 


20. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


9 


,870 


21 . 


Portl and , Oregon 


9 


,799 


22 . 


Co 1 umbus , Ohio 


9 


,731 


23. 


New York, N.Y. 


9 


,682 


24. 


Denver, Col orado 


9 


,654 


25. 


Oakland, Calif. 


9 


,626 


26. 


Washi ngton , D. C . 


9 


,583 


27. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


9 


,473 


28. 


Davidson, Tenn . 


9 


,473 


29. 


Phi 1 adel phi a , Penn . 


9 


,366 


30. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


9 


,271 


31. 


Boston, Mass. 


9 


.133 


32. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


9 


,107 


33. 


Okl ahoma Ci ty , Okl a . 


9 


,106 


34. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


8 


,894 


35. 


Baltimore, Md. 


8 


,815 


36. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


8 


,804 


37. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


8 


,800 


38. 


Jacksonville, Fl a . 


8 


,671 


39. 


Memphi s , Tenn . 


8 


,646 


40. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


8 


,546 
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the income level of white families in Harris County. Black family 
income did not increase in the same proportion as white income de- 
spite the fact that the average black family has more mouths to feed. 
The number of persons per household for white families was 3.19 in 
1970 for Harris County ^ 3.09 for Houston proper,, and 3.21 for the 
total SMSA. For the black population, the number of persons per 
household for Harris County was 3.51i for Houston proper^ 3.47; and 
for the total SMSA, 3.50. Refer to the Appendices for complete 
data given by census tract for total population, total white, total 
black and percentages; a percent distribution of population by 
census tract and county; and the nunter of persons per household 
by census tract and county for 1970. 

The median family income for families and unrelated individuals 
for the total Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was $89686 in 
1970; in Harris County, $8,742; in Houston proper, $9,876. Black 
median family income for the total SMSA was $6,213, which is about 
$2,000 less than total population family income for the same category. 
In Harris County, the black population had a median family income of 
$6,371, about $2,300 less than that for the total population. In 
Houston alone, the income differential between black and white 
families approximates more than $2,000. In the other four counties 
comprising part of the metropolitan area, income inequities between 
the races are evident. Table 10 shows a distribution of family income 
for the total SflSA, by county and by race. 
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Table 10 



MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME FOR THE TOTAL POPULATION 
IN EACH COUNTY AND BY RACE, 1970 



County Total Population Black Population Spanish/Surname* 



Total SMSA $8,686 $6,213 $8,218 

Brazoria 9,682 5,071 7,839 

Fort Bend 7,257 4,258 6,548 

HARRIS 8,742 6,371 8,373 

Liberty 6,117 4,712 5,154 

Montgomery 7,632 3,734 8,200 



*It should be noted that the "Spanish/Surname" category is not 
truly representative of the incomes of Mexican-American or Chicano 
residents in Houston and the other counties. As indicated in "Defini- 
tions of Selected Data Items the Spanish American group includes 
all persons who reported origin or descent as Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American or other Spanish. In fact, the 
Spanish American category is more representative of the category 
"other minorities and nonwhites," not including blacks. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Lensu^ of £aM5iiQJl ^ liflliSilia- 
1 97Q , "Census Tracts," Final Report, Houston ^ Texas SMSA 
PHC (l)-89. 



National, state, and local statistics show that despite gains 
in the area of civil rights during the last decade, inequities exist 
between white and nonwhite persons in Houston and other parts of the 
country. Gains in income were experienced by all groups but for 
blacks, these gains were not sufficient enough to erase wide differ- 
entials in income and occupational status. While black income did 
increase, white income increased also. The gap narrowed slightly 
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in some sections of the country, but proportionately in Houston 
as elsewhere gains in black income were not substantial enough 
to close previous gaps. 

The largest proportion of blacks are still found at the lower 
end of the income scale. Table 11 compares the annual income range 
from 1960 with that for 1970 for blacks, with totals for the county 
as a whole. 

Table 11 

A COMPARISON OF ANNUAL INCOME BY RACE AND 
BY DECADE WITH THAT FOR THE COUNTY* 



1960 1970 



Income Category 




Total 




Total 




Black 


County 


Black 


County 


Under $5,000 


75.6 


38.0 


37.4 


16.4 


$ 5,000 - $ 9,999 


21.8 


44.4 


41.4 


31.2 


$10,000 - $14,999 


2.5 


11.9 


15.4 


28.7 


$15,000 - $24,999 


2.5 


3.8 


5.0 


18.1 


$25,000 - $49,999 


2.5 


1.9 


0.6 


4.5 


$50,000 and Over 


2.5 


1.9 


0.1 


1.0 



"^Source: Bureau of the Census, "Detailed Social and Economic 
Characteristics: Texas," Washington: Government Printing Office, 1970. 

A further examination of income classification reveals that the 
median family income for black families rose from $3,386 in 1960 to 
$6,371 in 1970, a gain of $2,985. By contrast, however, county-wide 
income Increased almost twice as much as black Income over the 1960 
figure. Black family median income, in dollars and cents, is $1,300 
less than the median for the county as a whole. 
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POVERTY 

It has long been recognized that "poverty" is a socio-economic 
phenomenon which may be viewed within the framework of several per- 
spectives. One viewpoint is that America has the resources to eradicate 
poverty and that our failure to do so is an indictment against our- 
selves. This perspective is humanitarian in focus and underscores the 
indifference exercised by our society toward less affluent people. 

Another view has been called self-reserving deception. It 
grows from our inability or unwillingness to understand the causes 
of poverty. Our Protestant Ethic (free will) rugged individualism 
value orientation has taught us to believe that men are largely 
responsible for their own destinies. This is the basic perspective 
illustrated in the Nixonian "work ethic" phrases. This view, dis- 
cussed by President Nixon in his Second Inaugural Address (1973) 
equates poverty with laziness despite the fact that empirical research 
has challenged this belief. 

One view which differs from those previously stated is that it 
is more important to understand what impoverishment does to those 
who are poor. This particular perspective calls for an understanding 
of the psychological consequences of poverty -- damages inflicted 
upon the human spirit. Proponents of the "work versus welfare" ethic 
refuse co blame societal and institutional inadequacies for poverty; 
they prefer to blame the victim. Those who continue to do so fail 
to recognize the potential danger of "utilitarian enlightened self-respect," 
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a view which pivots on a recognition of the disruptive-revolutionary 
potential of the poor. 

The dimensions of poverty in Houston and in Texas will be treated 
briefly in this document. A statistical analysis of poverty will be 
noted in relative, rather than absolute teiTns. The absence of 
"absoluteness" of poverty involves the inability to measure the total 
cost of impoverishment which would necessarily include psychological 
considerations . 

Althougti the incomes of blacks and other minorities increased 
during the last decade, a large proportion of these groups were faced 
with relative deprivation when compared with whites. Disparities in 
black and white incomes are invariably contributed to the poverty 
status of many residents in Houston and Harris County. Blacks made 
up about 20 percent of the population of Harris County, 19.3 percent 
of the population of the total SMSA, and about 26 percent of the popu- 
lation of Houston. Despite this low representation when compared 
with the majority population, 49 percent of all families with incomes 
below the poverty level ($4,137) in Harris County were black. Com- 
paratively speaking, one out of every four black families in Harris 
County live in poverty, while one in 17 white families may be class- 
ified this way. The estimated 20,000 families considered poverty- 
stricken manage to survive at a subsistence level approaching $2,200 
on an average per year. Tables 12 and 13 give data regardlrtg the 
existence of poverty in Houston and Harris County. 
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To be sure, poverty is an individual problem, but more than this, 
it is a problem which affects the community and the general society. 
The dimensions of poverty in Houston prior to 1970 were discussed in 
a report of the Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Orgdiiiza- 
tions (now HCCA) in 1965. The report states that the major proportion 
of the blacks living in Houston were poor. In 1965, the HCCA indicated 
that 25 percent of the people in Harris County and 28 percent of the 
people in Houston had poverty-level incomes. Whites comprised 36 
percent of the poor; Mexican-Americans totaled about 11 percent, but 
blacks represented 53 percent of the poverty population in the county 
and 59 percent of the city's poor citizens. By 1970, the percentage 
of the county's poor blacks had dropped to 49 percent, a decrease of 
about four percentage points. 

The effects of the War on Poverty efforts cannot be assessed 
in absolute terms. From the data available, a slight decrease in 
the ranks of the poor did take place during the five years of the 
existence of the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). However, the 
real challenge remains. It is the task of proving today and in the 
future that it is both possible and necessary to maintain and extend 
a society of opportunity to a diverse minority citizenry. The rele- 
vancy of this challenge lies in the potential preventive elements 
necessary to abort or at least arrest intergenerational poverty. 

The proposed cuts in domestic spending by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration are viewed as threats to the survival of programs desi-gned 
to aid the poor. The irony of criticisms launched against the continued 



existence of the programs lies in absurdity. It is absurd to believe 
and unrealistic to assume that years of deprivation can suddenly be 
erased in five years. The dividends from monetary and human invest- 
ment will be reaped long after the program has ceased to exist. 

Occupying the center stage of the most expensive inauguration 
in the nation's history (estimated cost of $3 to $4 million), Presi- 
dent Nixon outlined proposals to cut funds allocated for major do- 
mestic programs, including funds for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
federal subsidies for housing of the poor, lower middle, and middle 
classes. There was a special irony in the President's inaugural mess- 
age of 1973. He emphasized world peace, use of American power and 
responsibilities, solving differences, faith in America, and self- 
reliance. He urged Americans to do more for themselves and to demand 
less from government. For the nation's poor, this is easier said 
than done. Certain blockages to upward mobility in the American 
economic structure in the Nation, the State, and Houston still exist. 
Invisible screens of discrimination in employment, housing, education, 
and income are apparent. The prevalence of societal difference, racist 
attitudes -- reflected in the general society and our basic insti- 
tutional structures operate to increase the difficulty of escaping 
from poverty. 

A recent report on the War on Poverty in Texas (The Houston Post , 
March 18, 1973) implies that substantial inroads have not been made 
in alleviating the problem for the State. "At the bottom of the 
economic pile in Texas are 2.5 million people who live in poverty 
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one in every five Texans," the report said. A careful examination 
of the article cited brings into sharp focus an even more serious 
revelation. The massive profile on poverty shows "dry statistics 
and ugly facts of being poor -- overcrowded housing, inadequate health 
care, little or no education." What the report does not say is that 
these individuals who make up this profile also suffer indignities, 
insecurities, and anxieties because they are poor and dependent. Con- 
trary to popular opinions, myths or stereotypes, a greater proportion 
of the poor and elderly are white. In an overall sense, 22 percent 
of the people in Texas are poor, a difference of about 13 percent 
when compared with the national average. 

Over a third, of the poor in Texas are under 15 years of age; 
nearly a fifth of the poor are over 65 years of age; and of all elderly 
people in the state, four out of ten are poor. 

A racial breakdown of the poverty population shows that roughly 
three-'^'ourths of the aged and poor are white. If one further stra- 
tifies the population, it is found that the elderly poor cut across 
racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Myths concerning "not wanting to work" are also challenged in 
the analysis of the Texas poverty population. Over one-third or 38 
percent, of the poor adults in Texas are employed, and 31 percent are 
retired. This means that an estimated 70 percent of tht adult poor 
exist in poverty which could not be broken by virtue of gainful 
employment. 
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Disparities in education are pronounced for the poor in Texas. 
The average level of education among the poor is about 8 years. This 
average educational level is far below the median educational level 
for the total population. Education and income represent only a few 
of the many inadequacies characteristic of poor people in Houston, 
Texas, and the Nation. Crowded living conditions, poor health care, 
and the lack of skills and education are a few of the cumulative ail- 
ments plaguing the nation's poor. 

In Houston, it is estimated that 80,000 working men and women 
are actually poor. The alarming thing about this figure is that this 
group represents those who are not making it out of poverty, and there 
are no programs planned, formulated, or in operation which can provide 
the necessary assistance for extricating them from their poverty status. 

The latest census figures for Brazoria, Fort Bend, and Harris 
counties indicate that the Houston SMSA has its share of poor people. 
In Harris County, about 9 percent of all families are below the 
poverty line, with 17.7 percent of the families in Fort Bend County 
falling into this category; and in Brazoria, 8.4 percent of the families 
are below the poverty line. Black and Spanish American families 
are disproportionately represented among the poverty populations 
for the three counties. In Harris County, 25.6 percent of the black 
families are below the poverty level; in Fort Bend County, 42.2 percent; 
and in Brazoria County, about 35 percent fall below the poverty level 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census. 
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A large proportion of elderly people are poverty stricken if we 
measure their status according to statistics for Harris County. About 
one-fourth of the elderly population in Harris County is in poverty. 
A statistical breakdown by race shows that 44.9 percent of the elderly 
65 years of age for the black population fall below the poverty level; 
64.4 percent in Fort Bend County; with about 62.6 percent in Brazoria 
County. The latter two counties are predominantly rural and, from 
all indication, the rural poor are plagued with severe problems of 
health, housing, education, and employment. Proximity to Houston 
has not alleviated problems for rural blacks in adjoining counties. 

The median family income for blacks in Harris County is about 
57 percent of that for whites and others. The median family income 
for blacks in Harris County was $6,370 in 1970; for Spanish Americans, 
$8,372, and for whites^ $11^258. It should be noted that the figure 
for the "Spanish American" does not reflect the true plight of Mexican- 
Americans in Harris County. The census definition includes Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and other Spanish. The median family 
income of the Mexican-American is below that for Black Americans in 
Harris County. 

Tables 14, 15, and 16 contain data on selected demographic and 
socio-economic characteristics for Harris, Fort Bend, and Brazoria 
counties. The tables following (Tables 17 through 24) are taken 
from the U.S, Department of Labor's, "Statistical Tables," Poverty i_n 
Houston's Central City , (Region 6, Bureau of Labor Statistics Regional 
Report Series No. 1, February, 1970). 
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Table 17 

Employment Status by Ethnic Group, Age, and Sex 



whITe 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


Spanish 


Other 








Ameri can 


White 


Both Sexes, 16 Years and Over 










Civilian noninsti tuti onal population 


82,200 


51 ,400 


17,300 


13,500 




54,500 


35 ,800 


10 ,700 


8,000 


Civilian Labor force participation 












66. 3 


69. 6 


61.8 


59. 3 




50,000 


32,300 


10,000 


7,600 




35,000 


21 ,900 


7,400 


5.700 




11 ,800 


8,300 


2,000 


1,400 




3,100 


2,100 


600 


400 




4,500 


3,400 


700 


400 




8.3 


9.5 


6.5 


5.0 




27,700 


15,600 


6,600 


5,500 


Men, 20 Years and Over 










Ci vi 1 1 an noni ns tituti onal populati on 


34,000 


on cnn 

20 ,500 


7 ,200 


c onn 
b , JUU 




28,400 


17,100 


6,500 


4,800 


Ci vi 1 i 3in labor force participation 












83.5 


83.4 


90.3 


76.2 




27,400 


16,400 


6,400 


4,600 




kl.lOO 


12,400 


5,100 


3,600 


Part time 


4,500 


2,800 


1 ,000 


700 


Unemployed 


1 ,000 


700 


100 


200 




3.5 


4.1 


1.5 


4.2 


Not in labor force 


5,600 


3,400 


700 


1 ,500 


Women, 20 Years and Over 










Civilian noninsti tuti onal population 


38,800 


25 ,300 


7,300 


6 ,300 


Civilian labor force 


20,800 


15,500 


2,700 


2,600 


Civilian labor force participation 












53.6 


61.3 


37.0 


41.3 




18,900 


14,000 


2,500 


2,400 


Full time 


11 ,800 


8,400 


1,700 


1 ,800 


Part time 


5,800 


4,700 


600 


500 




1 ,800 


1 ,500 


200 


100 




8.7 


9.7 


7.4 


3.8 




18,000 


9,800 


4,600 


3,700 


Both Sexes 8 16-19 Years 
Civilian noni ns titutional population 










9,400 


5,600 


2,800 


1,000 




5,300 


3,200 


1 ,500 


700 


Civilian labor force participation rate 


56.4 


57.1 


53.6 


70.0 




3,700 


2,000 


1,200 


500 




2,000 


1 ,100 


600 


300 




1 ,500 


900 


500 


200 




1,600 


1 ,200 


300 


100 




30.2 


37.5 


20.0 


14.3 




4,100 


2,400 


1,300 


300 
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Table 18 

Employment Status of Men Aged 20-64 Years, By 
Marital Status and Ethnic Group 



"TMPLOyH)"" 



MARITAL STATUS 



POPULATION 



TotAL ~ 
Number Percent of 
Population 



UNEMPLOYED 
Number Percent of 



NOT IN 
LABOR 



Labor Force FORCE 



All Men 



Single 


4,800 


4,100 


85.4 


3,800 


200 


4.9 


700 


Married wife present 


17,800 


16,700 


93.8 


16,300 


400 


2.4 


1 ,000 


Married wife absent . 


3,400 


3,200 


94.1 


3,000 


100 


3.1 


200 


Widowed or di vorced . 


3,700 


3,100 


83.8 


2,900 


200 


6.5 


500 


Nejiro 


















2,600 


2,300 


88.5 


2,100 


200 


8.7 


300 


Married wife present 


10,300 


9,600 


93.2 


9,300 


300 


3.1 


700 


Married wife absent . 


2,600 


2,300 


88.5 


2,200 


100 


4.3 


200 


Widowed or divorced. 


2,300 


2,000 


87.0 


1 ,900 


100 


5.0 


300 


Spanish American 






(3) 






(3) 






700 


600 


600 


0 


100 


Married wife present 


5,000 


4,800 


96.0 


4,700 


100 


2.1 


200 


Married wife absent . 


700 


700 


(3) 


700 


0 


(3) 


0 


Wi dowed or di vorced . 


300 


200 


(3) 


200 


0 


(3) 


0 


Other White 


















1 ,400 


1 ,100 


78.6 


1 ,100 


0 


0.0 


200 


Married wife present 


2,500 


2,300 


92.0 


2,200 


100 


4.3 


200 


Married wife absent . 


200 


200 


(3) 


200 


0 


(3) 


0 


Widowed or divorced. 


1 ,100 


800 


72.7 


800 


100 


(3) 


200 



(3) Percent distribution is not shown where base of percentage is 
1 ,000 or be 1 ow. 
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Table 19 

Employment Status of Women Aged 20-64 Years, By 
Marital Status and Ethnic Group 



LABOR FORCE 



MAPTTAI ^TATIK 
rl.'^Ki |r\L O I r\ I UO 


POPULATION 


TOTAL 


EMPLOYED 




Wffifor- 


• NOT T^ 






■Numoer Percent 


nt 
\j 1 






" LABOR 








Populati 


on 




Labor Force 


FORCE 


All Ulnmon 
















C T n nl P - 




2,800 


77.8 


2 5600 


300 


10.7 


800 


Mam'pfl hij^br^nrl 


















1ft inn 

1 o ) 1 uu 


8,900 


49.2 


7,900 


1 ,000 


11.2 


9,200 


1 iUI f 1 C VJ IIUOUCIIIU 
















;i hQPn f 


^ nnn 

H J wU U 


3,200 


80.0 


2 ,900 


300 


9.4 


800 


Wi fiowpfl or 
















H "i \/n v^pp rl 


fi 7nn 

U J / U J 


4,800 


71 .6 


4,600 


200 


4. 2 


1 ,900 


M p n n 
















C "i n n 1 Q 


? ^nn 

L. ^ JU U 


1 ,800 


72.0 


1 600 


'^nn 

«JU u 


16.7 


700 


Marripd hu^hanrl 
















n /*PQ Pn "t* 


10 600 


5,400 


60.4 


5 700 


800 


12.5 


4,200 


MRm'prl hij^hand 


















3.500 


2,900 


82.9 


2,600 


300 


10.3 


600 


Widowed or 


















4,900 


3,500 


71.4 


3.400 


100 


2.9 


1 ,400 


Spanish American 


















700 


600 


(3) 


600 


0 


(3) 


100 


Married husband 


















4,900 


1 ,500 


30.6 


1 ,300 


200 


13.3 


3,500 


Married husband 


















300 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


(3) 


200 


Widowed or 
















di vorced .... 


700 


400 


(3) 


400 


0 


(3) 


300 


Other White 














400 


400 


(3) 


400 


0 


(3) 


100 


Married husband 


















2,600 


1 ,000 


38.5 


900 


100 


10.0 


1 ,600 


Married husband 












(3) 






200 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


0 


Widov;ed or 










(3) 




di vorced .... 


1 ,100 


800 


72.7 


800 


0 


300 



(3) Percent distribution is not shown v/here base of percentage 
is 1,000 or below. 
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Table 20 

Employment Status of Men by Age, Educational 
Attainment, and Ethnic Group 



LABOR FORCE 

YEARS OF SCHOOL POPULATION TOTAL ERTLOYED UNEMPLOYED NOT IN 
COMPLETED Number Percent of Number Percent of LABOR 
Population Labor Force FORCE 



MEN 16-34 YEARS 



All Men 


15,100 


13,100 


86.8 


12,000 


1 ,100 


8.4 


2,000 


Ho school years completed 


100 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


(3) 


0 


Elementary: 1-8 years.... 


3,800 


3,300 


86.8 


3,000 


300 


9.1 


400 


High school: 1-4 years . 


9,600 


8,400 


87.5 


7,700 


700 


8.3 


1 ,300 


College: 1 or more years 


1,500 


1 ,200 


80.0 


1 ,200 


100 


8.3 


200 


Median years completed ■ • 


10.8 


10.9 


■ ■ ■ 


10.9 


10.4 


• • • 


10.7 


Necjro 


9,000 


7,800 


86.7 


7,000 


800 


10.3 


1 ,200 


No school years completed 


100 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3 ) 


0 


Elementary: 1-8 years •• 


1 ,300 


1 ,100 


84.6 


1 ,000 


100 


9.1 


100 


High school : 1 -4 years . 


6,600 


5,800 


87.9 


5,200 


600 


10.3 


800 


College: 1 or more years 


1 ,000 


900 


(3) 

• ■ • 


800 


100 


(3) 


100 


Median years completed . . 


11.2 


11.4 


11.4 


11.2 


• • • 


10.9 


Spanish American 


4,200 


3,700 


88.1 


3,500 


200 


5.4 


500 


No school years completed 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


Elementary: 1-8 years . . 


2,000 


1 ,900 


95.0 


1 ,800 


0 


0.0 


100 


High school : 1-4 years . 


2,000 


1 ,700 


85.0 


1 ,600 


100 


5.9 


300 


College: 1 or more years 


100 


100 


(3) 

■ • ■ 


100 


0 


(3) 


0 


Median years completed .. 


9.2 


8.8 


8.8 


0 


• • • 


10.4 


Other White 


1 ,800 


1 ,600 


88.9 


1 ,500 


100 


6.3 


300 


No school years completed 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


Elementary: 1-8 years.. 


400 


300 


(3) 


200 


0 


(3) 


0 


Hi gh school : 1 -4 years . 


1 ,100 


1 ,000 


90.9 


900 


0 


(3) 


100 


College: 1 or more years 


400 


300 


(3) 


300 


0 


(3 ) 


100 


Median years completed • . 


11.4 


12.0 


• • • 


12.2 


0 


• ■ • 


12.5 



(3) Percent distribution is not shown where base of percentage 
i s 1 ,000 or bel ow, 
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Table 20 

Employment Status of Men by Age, Educational 
Attainment, and Ethnic Group— Conti nued 



LABOR FORCE 

YEARS OF SCHOOL POPULATION TOTAL EMPLOYED UNET^PIUyED " NOT IN 
COMPLETED "Number Percent ot Number Percent of LABOR 
Population Labor Force FORCE 



MEN 35 YEARS AND OVER 



ATT XA^ ^ 

All Men 


O o T r\r\ 

c3y 100 


1 o T no 

18 J 100 


78. 4 


T "7 c r\r\ 

1 7,600 


600 


3. 3 


C AAA 

5 ,000 


nU SCnuUt ycdib CUITipjeLcu ■ 


1 jDUU 


cUU 


Rn n 
DU . u 


cnn 

oUU 


A 
U 




onn 

oUU 






y , 1 UU 




Q nnn 
y ,UUU 


9nn 
^UU 


9 9 

c. . c 


Q nnn 
0 ,UUU 


High school: 1-4 years.. «. 


/ ,400 


5 ,400 


OO. 5 


0 ydW 




3. 1 


AAA 

yuu 


uoiieys: 1 or rnore yesrs-. 






OO . U 


t ,DUU 


1 nn 
1 UU 


0 « y 


oUU 


Median years completed .... 


8.1 


8.5 


... 


8.4 


12.0 


... 


5.9 


Neqro 


14.000 


10,900 


77.9 


10.500 


400 


3.7 


3,100 


No school years completed . 


600 


onn 






n 
U 


[ 3 ) 


/inn 
^JU 




7,300 


•J 1 C\J\J 




R 1 nn 


?nn 

c. UU 


^ ft 
0.0 


? nnr 

c , u u 


High school: 1-4 years.... 


4,800 


4,400 


91.7 


4,200 


200 


4.5 


400 


College: 1 or more years . 


1,400 


1 .100 


78.6 


1 ,100 


0 


0.0 


200 


Median years completed .... 


8.4 


9.0 


• . . 


8.9 


9.0 


... 


5.8 


Spanish American 


4,200 


3,600 


85.7 


3,600 


0 


0.0 


600 


No school years completed . 


800 


500 


62.5 


500 


0 


0.0 


300 




2,600 


2,400 


92.3 


2,400 


0 


0.0 


200 


High school: 1-4 years ... 


700 


500 


(3) 


500 


0 


(3) 


0 


College: 1 or more years.. 


100 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


(3) 


0 


Median years completed 


4.6 


5.3 




5.3 


0 


... 


1.0 


Other White 


4,900 


3.600 


73.5 


3,400 


200 


5,5 


1 ,300 


No school years completed • 


200 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


100 




2,300 


1 .600 


69.6 


1 ,500 


0 


0.0 


800 


High school: 1-4 years*.. « 


1 ,900 


1 ,500 


78,9 


1,400 


0 


0.0 


400 


College: 1 or more years . 


500 


500 


(3) 


400 


0 


(3) 


100 


Median years completed 


8.8 


9.6 


. » . 


9.7 


0 


i i i 


7.5 


(3) Percent distribution 


is not 


s h own 


where base 


of 


pe rcen tage 


i s 


1,000 or below 
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Table 21 

Employment Status of Women by Age, Educational 
Attainment, and Ethnic Group 



YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 



POPULATION 



TOTAL ^ 
Number Percent of 
Populati on 



LABOR rom: 



EMPLOYED UNE MPLOYED 
Number 



W 
IN 



Percent of LABOR 
Labor Force FORCE 



WOMEN 16-34 YEARS 
All Women 
No school years completed 
Elementary: 1-8 years... 
High school : 1-4 years . . 
College: 1 or more years 
Median years completed... 

NegLro 

No school years completed 
Elementary: 1-8 years... 
High school : 1-4 years . . 
College: 1 or more years 
Median years completed... 

Spani sh Ameri can 
Ho school years completed 
Elementary: 1-8 years. . . , 
High school : 1-4 years . . 
College: 1 or more years 
Median years completed... 

Other White 
No school years completed 
Elementary: 1-8 years . . . 
High school : 1-4 years . . 
College: 1 or more years 
Median years completed... 



1 7 rinn 


1 n 4nn 

1 U , tUU 


0^ . 1 


Oj lUU 


c ,oUU 


. 1 


~i onr\ 

7>3UU 


n 


n 

U 


( \ 


U 


U 


(3) 


0 




1 , ouu 


AH c; 


1 inn 
1 ) 1 uu 






o inn 


12 100 


7 600 


QC 1 O 


^ onn 


1 9 OU J 




A cnn 


. 1 ,800 


1 ,300 


72.2 


1 ,100 


200 


15.4 


600 


. 11.1 


11.8 


... 


12.1 


11.1 


• . . 


10.4 


11,700 


7,600 


65.0 


5,800 


1 ,800 


23.7 


4,100 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


. 1,300 


700 


53.8 


500 


200 


(3) 


700 


. 8,700 


5,800 


66.7 


4,300 


1 ,400 


24.1 


2,900 


. 1 ,600 


1 ,100 


68.8 


900 


200 


18.2 


500 


. 11.7 


12.0 


■ ■ . 


12.1 


11.3 


... 


11.0 


4,500 


1 ,900 


42.2 


1 ,600 


400 


21.1 


2,600 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


. 2,000 


700 


35.0 


500 


200 


(3) 


],300 


2,400 


1,200 




1 ,000 


200 


16.7 


1 ,300 


100 


0 




0 


0 


(3) 


0 


9.5 


10.2 


* . « 


10.7 


9.0 


< » . 


9.0 


1 ,400 


800 


57.1 


700 


100 


(3) 


600 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


300 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


(3) 


200 


900 


600 


(3) 


500 


0 


(3) 


300 


200 


100 


(3) 


100 


0 


(3) 


100 


12.0 


12.2 




12.1 


0 


... 


10.5 
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Table 21 

Employment Status of Women by Age, Educational 
Attainment, and Ethnic Group--Conti nued 



'~ ~~ ' LABOR FORCE NUT 
YEARS OF SCHOOL POPULATION TOTAL E MPLOVE D UNEMPLOYED IN 
COMPLETED Number Percent of Number Percent of LABOR 
Popul ation Labor Force FORCE 



WOMEN 35 YEARS AND OVER 



A 1 1 women 


Lb ,4UU 


1 0 nnn 

1 c ,yuu 


AO n 

48. y 


\c b3(J(J 


c nn 
bUU 


A 7 
4. / 


1 '3 /inn 


No school years completed 


1 ,yuu 


/}nn 


on T 
^ 1 . 1 


/inn 
4(JU 


n 
U 




1 cnn 


LiemeriLdry. i-o yearSi.. 


1 L g /UU 


i; inn 
0 > lUU 


/in 9 


/I Qnn 


9nn 
^uu 


Q Q • 

0. y 


7 t^nn 

/ 9 OUU 


nign scnooi. 1-4 years* • 


1 n nnn 
lU ,UUU 


'3nn 


c Q n 
b 0. U 


Qnn 


Qnn 


4. 0 


'5 Qnn 


Lo lieges i or more years 


1 Qnn 
1 , oUU 


1 9nn 


Ob . / 


1 inn 
1 » lUU 


n 
U 


n n 
u . u 


Ann 

DUU 


rieui dn years compieteuiii 


0 . ^ 


Q 7 


... 


y . 0 


in ^ 


... 


7 1 


Negro 


16,700 


9,500 


56.9 


9,000 


400 


4.2 


7,200 


No school years completed 


600 


200 


3 


200 


0 


(3) 


400 


Elementary: 1-8 years... 


7,800 


3,600 


46.2 


3,600 


100 


2.8 


4,000 


High school: 1-4 years-. 


6,900 


4,700 


68.1 


4,400 


300 


6.4 


2,300 


College: 1 or more years 


1 .400 


900 


64.3 


900 


0 


(3) 


500 


Median years completed... 


8.9 


9.9 


... 


9.7 


10.5 


... 


8.0 


Spanish American 


4,300 


1 ,400 


32.6 


1 ,400 


100 


7.1 


2,800 


ho school years completed 


1 ,100 


200 


18.2 


200 


0 


(3) 


900 


Elementary: 1-8 years. . . 


2,600 


800 


30.8 


800 


0 


(3) 


1 ,700 


High school: 1-4 years.. 


600 


400 


3 


400 


0 


(3) 


200 


College: 1 or more years 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


(3) 


0 


Median years completed... 


4.4 


6.7 




6.7 


0 


. » . 


3.2 


Other White 


5,400 


2,000 


37.0 


2,000 


100 


5.0 


3,400 


No school years completed 


200 


0 


3 


0 


0 


(3) 


200 


Elementary: 1-8 years... 


2,400 


600 


25.0 


600 


0 


(3) 


1 ,800 


High school : 1-4 years. . 


2,500 


1.200 


48.0 


1 ,100 


0 


0.0 


1 ,300 


College: 1 or more years 


300 


300 


3 


300 


0 


(3) 


100 


Median years completed... 


9.2 


10.9 


... 


11.3 


0 


. • . 


8.4 



(3) Percent distribution is not shown where base of percentage 
is 1,000 or bel ow . 
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Table 22 
Unemployment During Previous 
Year by Ethnic Group > Age, and Sex 
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1^—9^^ WPP If' c 


1 1 5 


1? R 


(3) 
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27 wppk^ or mor*^ . . . . . 


9.8 


10.6 


(3) 


(3) 


Both Sexes, 16-19 Years 








Total working or looking for work 


7,600 


4,800 


2,000 


800 




55. 3 


60.4 


50.0 


50.0 


Total with unemployment: 












4,200 


2,900 


1 ,000 


400 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




57.1 


53.3 


(3) 


(3) 




23.8 


23.3 


(3) 


(3) 




n.9 


13.3 


(3) 


(3) 




7.1 


10.0 


(3) 


(3) 



(3) Percent distribution is not shown where base of percentage 
i s 1 ,000 or bel ow . 
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SUBSIDY VS. WELFARE 

The Texas Office of Economic Opportunity report indicated that 
there v;ere 2.5 million Texans who were below the poverty line in 1971. 
These individuals, in the main, were children and older people. They 
were predominantly black and Mexican-American, and most were not on 
welfare. 

A Houston Chronicle (April 3, 1973) report revealed that more 
government funds are channeled into farm subsidies than welfare. 
"Texas landowners received $525 million last year in agriculture 
subsidy payments from the United States government, more than the 
state received in federal welfare funds," the report said. Fifteen 
persons and two state agencies, including the Texas Department of 
Corrections, were paid more than $100,000 each. The Texas Department 
of Corrections received $553,813 in incentive payments for not grow- 
ing crops. Total agriculture subsidies for Texas amounted to $525.7 
million; the Department of Public Welfare received only $462.5 
million for public assistance payments and program administration 
from the federal government. A substantial proportion of the funds 
received are allocated for disability payments and assistance for 
children and the aged. 

Black Representative Barbara Jordan, a freshman Democratic 
House member from Houston, Texas, questioned the imbalance in federal 
payments. "I recognize that the farmer needs help, but at this point 
in time of rising food costs and rising prices we still see that the 
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farmer comes in for protection by the federal government," she said. 
The dynamic and able Congresswoman went further in her concern. She 
said that "though Nixon has moved to cut social service programs 
sharply, saying that cuts would fight inflation, he has not made 
the definitive proposal on farm subsidies which could have the same 
effect on the economy." ( Houston Chronicle , April 4, 1973.) 

EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL DATA 

Unemployment and Underemployment: Houston 

The best data on unemployment and subempl oyment in Houston were 
compiled by a report of the United States Department of Labor and 
published in 1971. The information contained in the Urban Employ- 
ment Survey covered about 25 percent of the black civilian force 
in the total SMSA. 

"As is the case nationally, the aggregate unemployment figures 
for the Houston Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area conceal the 
high concentration of unemployment in the central city areas and 
in the minority labor force. The findings for Houston are presented 
in Tables 25 through 31; the statistics include information for 
selected years, 1967-1969, 

The nonwhite unemployment rate included in the tables is about 
99 percent black since the Spanish surname category is included in the 
white rate. From the data presented, it appears that the black labor 
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Table 25 

ANNUAL MONEY INCOME BY ETHNIC GROUP A.ND FAMILY STATUS IN THE 
"ORIGINAL CEP AREA" OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 



(Percent distribution) 



Money Income 


Total 


Bl ack 


Mexi can 
Amen can 


Angl 0 


Families (2 or more members) 












28,400 


18,^0 


6,100 


4,000 




100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 




28.9 


35. 3 


16.7 


19.5 




18.3 


17.9 


20.0 


14.5 


$5 ,000 to $7,999 


30 . 3 


28.8 


35.0 


31.7 


$8,000 to $9 ,999 


10.6 


8.7 


13.3 


U.6 




l2.n 


9.2 


15.0 


19.5 




S5,200 


$4,700 


$6,000 


$6,600 


Families (4 or nore members) 












13,100 


8,300 


3,900 


1,100 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


$0 to $3,499 


21 .2 


28.8 


10.3 


21.4 


$3,500 to $4,999 


16.7 


16.3 


15.4 


14.3 


$5,000 to $7,999 


32.6 


31.3 


35.9 


14.3 




1 ^ . y 


11 "5 
1 1 . J 


1 7 Q 

1 / . y 


9 T A 




16.7 


12.5 


20.5 


28.6 




$6,000 


$5,400 


$6,800 


$8,000 


Unrelated individuals 












16,700 


10,600 


1 ,500 


4,500 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


$0 to $3,499 


66.7 


71.4 


73.3 


56.8 


$3,500 to $4,999 


16.1 


15.2 


20.0 


20.5 


$5 ,000 to $7,999 


12.5 


10.5 


6.7 


15.9 


$8,000 to $9 ,999 


2.4 


1.9 


0 


2.3 




2.4 


1.0 


0 


4.5 




$2,300 


32,200 


$2,400 


$3,100 



Note: The figures for flexican Americans include "other Spanish surname 
Americans" used in Bureau of Labor Statistics tables. Sums of individual 
items may not equal totals because of rounding. 



Source: Urban Employment Survey for July 1968-June 1969, U.S» Department 
of Labor. 
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Table 26 

ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS AND RATES IN HOUSTON 
SMSA AND CENTRAL CITY AREA, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1967 THROUGH 1969 



Category Total White Black and other 

Races 



Unemployrr'er.t SMSA 

Level : 

1967 22 ,000 13,000 9,000 

1968 22,000 14,000 8,000 

1969 23,000 1 3,000 9,000 

Rate: 

1967 3.3 2.4 6.3 

1968 3.3 2.6 5.7 

1969 3.2 2.3 6.7 

Unemployment central city 

Level : 

1967 20,000 11 ,000 9,000 

1968 18,000 9,000 8,000 

1969 17,000 8,000 9,000 

Rate: 

1967 3.7 2.7 6.3 

1968 3.4 2.5 5.8 

1969 3.3 2.1 6.6 



Note: In this table only, the SMSA definition is that used by the State 
employment security agency based upon 1960 definitions of the SMSA. Hence, the 
SMSA is Harris County alone. Sums of individual items may not equal totals 
because of rounding. 

Source: Manpower Reoort of the President, 1968. Manpower Report of the 
President. 1970 , and Employment and Earnings. April 1?70, p. 5. 
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Table 27 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY ETHNIC GROUP, AGE, AND SEX IN THE "ORIGINAL CEP 
AREA" OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 



Employment status 




Total 


81 ack 


Mexi can 
Ameri can 


Angl 0 


Both sexes, 16 years and over 




- - ■ 








Civilian noninsti tutional poDulation. 




82,200 


51 ,400 


17,300 


13,500 






54,500 


35,800 


10,700 


8,000 


Lilian labor force narti "^i oati on 


rate 


66.3 


69.6 


61 .8 


59. 3 


EfDD 1 ovpd . 




50 000 


32,300 


10,000 


7,600 


Full time 




35 *000 


21 ,900 


7,400 


5 ,700 


Part ti ne , 




11 ,800 


8,300 


2,000 


1 ,400 


With ioh hut not work i no 




3,100 


2 ,100 


600 


400 


(Inpmn 1 nv pri 




4^500 


3,400 


700 


400 


UneTOl oyment rate 




8.3 


9.5 


6.5 


5.0 






27,700 


15,600 


6,600 


5,500 


Men . 20 vears and over 












Civilian noni nsti tutional Dooulation 




34.000 


20 ,500 


7,200 


6 ,300 


Civilian labor force 




28,400 


1 7,100 


5 ,500 


4,800 


Civilian labor force participation 


rate 


83.5 


83.4 


90. 3 


75.2 


Employed 




*27,400 


*16 ,400 


* 6,400 


* 4,600 


Ful 1 ti me. . , 




21 ,100 


12,400 


5,100 


3,500 


Part time 




4,500 


2,800 


1 ,000 


700 


Unempl oyed 




1 ,000 


700 


100 


200 






3.5 


4.1 


1.5 


4.2 






5,600 


3,400 


700 


1 ,500 


Women, 20 years and over 












Civilian noninsti tutional population., 




38,800 


25,300 


7,300 


6,300 


Civilian labor force 




20,800 


15,500 


2,700 


2,600 


Civilian labor force oarti ci oation 


rate 


53.6 


61 . 3 


37.0 


41 . 3 


Empl oyed 




* 18,900 


* 14,000 


* 2,500 


* 2,400 






n ,800 


8,400 


1 ,700 


1 ,800 


P a rt t i me . ... 




5,800 


4,700 


600 


500 


I In pmn 1 nvp d 




1 ,800 


1 ,500 


200 


100 


Unemployment rate 




'8.7 


9.7 


7. A 


3.8 






18,000 


9,800 


4,600 


3,700 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 












Ci vi 1 i an noni ns ti tuti onal popul ati on , , 




9,400 


5,600 


2,800 


1 ,000 






5.300 


3,200 


1 ,500 


700 


Civilian labor force participation 


rate 


56.4 


57.1 


53.6 


70.0 






* 3,700 


* 2,000 


* 1 ,200 


* 500 






2,000 


1 ,100 


600 


300 






1 ,500 


900 


500 


200 






1 ,600 


1 ,200 


300 


100 






30.2 


37.5 


20.0 


14.3 






4,100 


2,400 


1 ,300 


300 



^Includes "with job but not working," not shown separately. 
Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 
Source: Urban Emplo/ment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 28 

UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE DURING PREVIOUS YEAR BY ETHNIC GROUP, AGE, AND SEX 
IN THE "ORIGINAL CEP AREA" OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 

(Percent distribution) 



Weeks of unemployment 


Total 


Black 


Mexi can 
Ameri can 


Angl 0 


Both sexes 5 16 years and over 
Total working or looking for work. 

Percent with unemployment 

Total with unemployment: number.. 

Percent. 


62,100 
24.6 
15,300 
100.0 
51.0 
27.5 
13. 1 
8.5 


41 ,000 
26.6 
10.900 
100.0 
48.6 
26.6 
15.6 
9.2 


12,300 
23.6 
2,900 
100.0 
56.7 
26.7 
10.0 
6.7 


8,900 
18.0 
1 ,600 
100.0 
53.3 
33.3 
6.7 
6.7 


Men, 20 years and over 
Total working or looking for work. 

Total with unemployment: number.. 

Percent. 


29,700 
17.2 
5,100 
100,0 
46.2 
26.9 
17.3 
9.6 


17,8'00 
18.5 
3,300 
100.0 
46.9 
25.0 
18.8 
9.4 


6,800 
14.7 
1 ,000 
100.0 

( *) 
(*) 
(*) 
{*) 


5,100 
15.7 

800 
100.0 

(*) 
(*) 

h) 


Women, 20 years and over 
TotaV working or looking for work. 

Total with unemployment: Number,. 

Percent. 

9 7 vyppks or no rp ... 


24,900 
24. 1 
5,000 
100.0 
49.2 
29.5 
11.5 
9.8 


1R,400 
25.5 
4,700 
100.0 
46.8 
29.8 
12.8 
10.5 


3,600 
25.0 
900 
100.0 

(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(* 


2,900 
13.8 
400 
100.0 

;*) 

(*) 
(*) 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Total working or looking for work. 

Total with unemployment: Number.. 

Percent. 


7,600 
55.3 
4,200 
100.0 
57.1 
23.8 
11.9 
7.1 


4,800 
60.4 
2,900 
100.0 
53. 3 
23.3 
13. 3 
10.0 


2.000 
50.0 
1 ,000 
100.0 

(*) 
{*) 
(*) 


800 
50.0 
400 
100.0 

(*) 
(*) 
U) 
(*) 



^Percent distribution is not shown because base is 1,000 or less. 
Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because o^ rounding. 



Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 29 

REASONS NOT LOOKING AND FUTURE OOBSEEKING INTENTIONS 
OF PERSONS NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE WHO WANT A JOB NOW, BY ETHNIC GROUP, 
IN THE "ORIGINAL CEP AREA" OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 

(Percent distribution) 



Reasons not looking for work Total Black Mexican Intend to 

American Anglo look in 
next 12 
months 





9.500 


5,500 


2,900 


1.100 


6,100 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




21. 1 


23.5 


17.2 


27.3 


23.0 


Family responsibilities 


23.2 


21.8 


31.0 


18.2 


23.0 


Health 


25.3 


29.1 


17.2 


27.3 


21 .3 




4.2 


3.6 


5.9 


0 


4.9 




5.3 


3.6 


6.9 


9.1 


4.9 




3.2 


1.8 


3.4 


9.1 


3.3 


Lack of skill, experience, or education 


10.5 


9.1 


10.3 


9.1 


11.5 




1.1 


1.8 


0 


0 


1.6 




6.3 


5.5 


6.9 


0 


6.6 



Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 
Source: Urban Employment Survey » U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Table 30 

Reasons Not Looking and Future Jobseeking Intentions of Persons 
Not in the Labor Force Who Want a Job Now, by Ethnic Group and Sex 

(Percent distribution) 

wHTTE — ^ 



REASONS NOT TOTAL BLACK Spanish Otner Intend to look 

LOOKING FOR WORK American White in next 12 months 



Bo th Sexe s , 16 y ears and over 
Total reasons: 





9,500 


5,500 


2,900 


1 ,100 


6,100 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Retirement, old age or school. 


21.1 


23.6 


17.2 


27.3 


23.0 




23.2 


21.8 


31 .0 


18.2 


23.0 


Health 


25.3 


29. 1 


17.2 


27.3 


21.3 


Looked but couldn't find a job 


4.2 


3.6 


6.9 


0.0 


4.9 




5.3 


3.6 


6.9 


9.1 


4.9 




3.2 


1.8 


3.4 


9.1 


3.3 


Lack of skin, experience 












or educati on 


10.5 


9.1 


10.3 


9.1 


11.5 


Lark of rpferpnres. Dolire 














1 . 1 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 




6.3 


5.5 


6.9 


0.0 


6.6 


Men* 16 vears and over 

1 1 w lift • ^ y ^ ' *^ w 1 1 wi w ¥ 1 












Total reasons ! 












N iimbp r » . 


2 ,300 


1 ,300 


400 


200 


1 ,700 


Perrsnt 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Retirement, old age or school. 


39. 1 


46.2 


(3) 


( 3) 


41.2 


Family resoonsibi li tips 


0.0 


0.0 


(3) 


(3) 


0.0 


Heal th 


34.8 


38.5 


(3) 


( 3) 


29.4 


Looked but couldn't find a job 


4.3 


0.0 


(3) 


(3) 


5.9 




4.3 


0.0 


(3) 


3 


0.0 




4.3 


7.7 


(3) 


(3) 


5.9 


Lack of skill, experience 








(3) 






4.3 


7.7 


(3) 


5.9 


Lack of references, police 














0.0 


0.0 


(3) 


(3) 


0.0 




8.7 


0.0 


(3) 


(3) 


11.8 


Women, 15 years and over 












Total reasons: 














7.200 


4,400 


2,200 


600 


4,600 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Retirement, old age or school. 


15.3 


15.9 


13.6 


(3) 


15.2 




30.6 


27.3 


40.9 


(3) 


30.4 




22.2 


25.0 


13.6 


^3^ 


17.4 


Looked but couldn't find a job 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


(3) 


4.3 




5.6 


4.5 


4.5 


(3) 


6.5 




1.4 


?..3 


0.0 


(3) 


2.2 


Lack of skill, experience 








(3) 






12.5 


11.4 


13.6 


15.2 


Lack of references, police 








(3) 






1.4 


2.3 


0.0 


2.2 




6.9 


6.8 


9.1 


(3) 


6.5 



ODRCE: U.S. Deoartment of Labor, "Statistical Tables," Poverty 
in Houston's Central City (February, 1 970 ). 
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force is concentrated in the central city, and this rate vacillates 
between 9.5 on the average to 15.0 percent in some areas with high 
concentrations of black youths. 

The overall labor force partic: jation rate for blacks of 69.6 
percent masks a great diversity of experience between the various 
subgroups. In the age group, 20 years and over, approximately 83.4 
percent of black men are in the labor force. This figure is higher 
than the national figure for this same period. The overall national 
figure for this age group among young black men approximates about 
81 percent. Tables 32, 33, and 34 show employment characteristics 
for blacks in Houston. Information is presented in Appendix 8 to 
provide basic labor force data by age, sex, and ethnic group for 
Texas and the SMSA's of Dallas and Houston and their central cities. 

National Unemployment 

The unemployment rate for black and other races and for whites 
declined considerably during the 1960's, after a sharp rise during 
the 1961 recession. In 1970, however, unemployment worsened, reach- 
ing the 1965 rate for blacks and other minorities, and near the 1964 
rate for whites. Unemployment rates for blacks and other minorities 
were about double those for whites throughout the 1960's and 80 percent 
higher in 1970 (a ratio of 1.8:1) when the increase in white unemploy- 
ment was somewhat sharper than that of blacks and other races. Table 35 
reflects these trends. 
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Table 32 



Employment Characteristics of 


Resi dents 


of Houston by Race - 


1970 


Employment Status 


Total 


Black 


Spanish 


^cile. 16 yrs. and over 


639,618 


111 ,087 


60.690 


« II \ II - n' - - n • ir- n n i ii i 

Labor force 


525,630 


82,702 


50,937 


Percent of total 


82,2 


74.4 


83. 9 


Ci vi li an 1 abor force 


5."3,526 


82 ,477 


50,682 


Employed 


516,900 


79,274 


49,475 


Unemployed 


12,526 


3,203 


1 ,207 


Percent of civilian labor force 


2.4 


^.9 


2.4 


Not in labor force 


113,988 


28,oS5 


9,753 


Inmate of institution 


9,747 


4,003 


1 ,049 


Enrolled in school 


40,720 


8,098 


4,207 


Other: Under 65 yrs . 


30,415 


9,265 


2,652 


65 yrs and over 


33,106 


7.019 


1 ,845 


Female, 16 yrs. and over 


684,402 


124,966 


60,405 


Labor force 


298,566 


65,373 


23,366 


Percent of total 


43.6 


52.3 


38.7 


Ci vil i an 1 abor force 


298,472 


65,355 


23,359 


Empl oyed 


2P6,521 


61 ,224 


22,358 


Unemployed 


11 ,951 


4.131 


1 ,001 


Percent of civilian labor force 


4.0 


6. 3 


4.3 


Not in labor force 


385,836 


59 ,593 


37,039 


Inmate of institution 


4,296 


485 


91 


Enrol led in school 


45,937 


9,964 


4,628 


Other: Under 65 yrs. 


277 , 7?5 


39,134 


29,499 


65 yrs . and over 


c 7 on 7 
3 / ,dU / 


1 U ,U 1 U 




•'ale^ 16 to 21 years old 




20,129 


12,056 


Not enrolled in school 




9,199 


5,601 


Not high school grad. 




5,552 


4,160 


Unemployed or not in labor force 




2,494 


1 .113 


Marital Status and Presence of 








Own Children 








Women, 16 yrs. and over 


534,402 


1 i:4 ,965 


c r\ /IOC 

60 ,405 


With own cliildren under 6 yrs. 


151 ,592 


30,595 


20,936 


In 1 abor force 


52,036 


16,816 


6,239 


With own children 6 to 1 7 yrs. 








only 


152,092 


24,728 


12,781 


In 1 abor force 


74,039 


15,706 


5,388 


Married women, husband present 


438,752 


63,469 


40,062 


In 1 abor force 




33.596 


13,455 


With own children under 6 yrs. 


134,501 


22,072 


19,291 


In labor force 


40,438 


11 ,472 


5,227 


With own children 6 to 17 yrs. 








only 


131 ,065 


17,299 


11 ,045 


In 1 abor force 


57,545 


10,128 


4,323 
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Table 33 

Employment Characteristics of the Population of Houston 1970 



Total 



Total 

c/ 



Total 
c"l ack 



Black 
Urban 



Total 
Spani sh 



Urban 
S panish 



Female : 



Mai e : 



Female 



14 antf 15 years 






1 O A 

12.4 


12.9 


TO C 

13,0 


14.2 


15 and 1 7 years 




35. 9 


26 . 3 


O "7 "7 

27. 7 


O "7 "7 


/in "7 

41 . 7 


1 8 and 1 9 years 




62.6 


53. 3 


51.5 


67.9 


68.8 


20 and 21 years 




77.6 


73.9 


78.8 


82.0 


84.6 


22 to 24 years 




87.0 


79.8 


87.1 


89.2 


90.8 


25 to 34 years 




94.5 


89.0 


93.9 


94.4 


96.2 


35 to 44 years 




yb. y 


y 1 . ^ 


0 0 /I 


y 0 . 0 


nc c 

yo . 0 


45 to 64 years 




yo . 4 


83. 5 


o4 . b 


y 1 . ^ 


nn a 
yU .0 


65 years & older 




3U . 0 


CI ,c 


0 "7 O 




0/1 0 


14 and 15 yrs. 




5.1 


4.9 


5.3 


5.7 




16 and 17 years 




18. b 


13.7 


1 3.0 


iy .y 


^ 1 .0 


18 and 19 years 




AC "7 

46 . 7 


38. 2 


Ol \ o 

3y .y 


/II o 

41.2 


/I o o 


20 and 21 years 




55. 8 


55. 3 


bo .6 


/in o 

4y . 8 


CO c 

b2 .0 


22 to 24 years 




00. y 




D J. C 


40 . 0 


/I Q 9 


25 to 34 years 




47.6 


66.5 


67.7 


42.2 


45.4 


35 to 44 years 




50.3 


65 J 


65.9 


44.0 


46.0 


45 to 64 years 




46.6 


54.1 


55.1 


35.6 


36.4 


65 years & over 




11.8 


14.5 


15.8 


8.2 


8.3 


; in 1 969 By Weeks 












16 yrs & over 


561 ,808 




89 ,248 




53,527 




50 to 52 weeks 


390 ,710 




52,835 




34,764 




27 to 49 weeks 


108,785 




24,419 




12,647 




26 weeks or less 


62,313 




11 ,994 




6,116 




16 yrs & over 


358,754 




74,720 




29,129 




50 to 52 weeks 


1 53 ,978 




28,850 




11 ,368 




27 to 49 weeks 


104,505 




26,429 




8,369 




26 weeks or IpiS 


100,271 




19,441 




9,392 
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Table 34 

Employment Characteristics of the Population of Houston - 1970 



Total Bl ack Total Urban 
Class of Worker t 16 yrs> & over Total Black Urban Spanish Spanish 



Male employed 


510,900 


79,274 


67,452 


49,475 


35,098 


Private wage or slaary 












wn rkp rs 


424 ,294 


65 ,776 


55 .887 


42 ,539 


30 .373 


nnvprnmpnt wnrkpr^ 


44 21 8 


9 ,154 


7 982 


4,248 


2 ,880 


1 nral nnvprnrnpnt workers 


20 ,507 


4,1 81 


3,526 


^,166 


1 ,376 


Self employed workers 


41 ,491 


4.279 


3,521 


2,585 


1 .742 


Unnaid familv workprs 


397 


65 


62 


103 


103 


Female employed 


286 ,521 


61 ,224 


52 ,968 


22,358 


16,993 


Government workers 


42,248 


10,679 


9 ,581 


2,515 


1 ,809 


Local government workers 


25,799 


6,035 


5,420 


1 ,327 


931 


Self employed workers 


1 2 , 740 


1 ,877 


1 ,489 


540 


455 


Unpaid family workers 


3,031 


177 


155 


140 


96 


Male employed in agriculture 


8,268 


2,091 


1 ,218 


986 


338 


' ge or sa"lary workers 


4,599 


1 ,362 


678 


747 


240 


. .^If employed workers 


3,529 


729 


540 


239 


98 


Unpaid family workers 


140 










Female employed in agriculture 


1 ,404 


258 


193 


82 


18 


Wage or salary workers 


874 


214 


155 


71 


7 


Self employed workers 


427 


34 


28 


11 


11 


Unpaid family workers 


103 


10 


10 






Labor Mobility for Males 












Male 30 to 49 yrs old in 1970 


246 ,732 


40.282 


33,606 


23,519 


16,240 


Monworker in 1965, nonworker 












in 1970 


6,347 


2,433 


1 ,556 


588 


309 


Nonworker in 1965i, worker 












in 1970 


17,887 


5,559 


5,027 


1 ,617 


1 ,202 


Worker in 1965, nonworker 












in 1970 


7,892 


2,211 


1 ,505 


724 


435 
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TABLE 35 

NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES: 1949 To 1970 
(Annual averages) 



Rlack and Ratio: Black and 

Year other races White other races to white 



1949 8.9 5.6 1.6 

1950 9.0 4.9 1.8 

1951 5.3 3.1 1.7 

1952 5.4 2.8 1.9 

1953 4.5 2.7 1.7 

1954 9.9 5.0 2.0 

1955 8.7 3.9 2.2 

1956 8.3 3.6 2.3 

1957 7.9 3.8 ?.l 

1958 12.6 6.1 ?..! 

1959 10.7 4.8 2.2 

1960 10.2 4.9 2.1 

1961 12.4 6.0 2.1 

1962 10.9 4.9 2.2 

1963 10.8 5.0 2.2 

1964 9.5 4.6 2.1 

1965 8.1 4.1 2.0 

1966 7. 3 3.3 2.2 

1967 7.4 3.4 2.2 

1968 6.7 3.2 2.1 

1969 6.5 3.2 2.0 

1970 8.2 4.5 1.8 



Note: The unemployment rate is the percent unemployed in the civilian 
labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The national unemployment rates for men and teenagers for blacks 
and other minorities were higher in central cities than in the suburbs 
of all metropolitan areas, including Houston, and were lower in twenty 
cities included in the metropolitan group, than in the central cities 
of all metropolitan areas. Unemployment of women o^ black and other 
races was also lower in the 20 largest metropolitan areas. Table 36 
reveals unemployment in central cities and suburbs of all and the 
20 largest metropolitan areas for 1970. 

Blacks and other minorities constituted one-third or more of 
the total employed population in eight of the 20 largest cities in 
the country in 1970. Data for the over 240 metropolitan areas in 
the United States indicate that black and other races constituted 20 
percent of the employed population of all cities in the United States, 
but only about five percent of those in the suburbs. Comparable 
proportions were lower for other metropolitan areas as shown in Table 37. 

Federal Employment 

Black participation, as will be revealed from the data contained 
in the tables, is conspicuously low in the higher ranks of government 
service. This is true for Houston, other cities of comparable size, 
and the Nation as a whole. Brewer completed an impressive study of 
mrnori ty employment in the Federal Government. Released in 1972 , the 
study citer. failings in complaint procedure:-, and charges that correc- 
tive action, when complaints were upheld, has been weak and unsatisfactory. 
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TABLE 37. PERCENT OF BLACK and OTHER RACES in the TOTAL EMPLOYED 
POPULATION, by METROPOLITAN AREA: 1970 

(MetroDol i tan areas listed according to rank of proportion Negro 
in central city 1970^ Annual averages) 



Outsi de 



Metropoli tan area 


Central City 


Central City 




20.5 


5.2 




70.6 


6.1 




51 .4 


7.4 




46.7 


13.0 


St. Louis, rio.-m 


41 .2 


6.2 




37.4 


5.1 




35.6 


5.1 




34 . 8 


5.6 


Philadelphia, Pa 


33.3 


6.^- 




25.4 


2.6 




24.6 


0.5 




22.4 


4.7 




19.7 


3.8 




19.3 


0.8 


New York, N. Y. 


19.3 


4,5 




17.4 


4.2 


16. 3 


5.3 




13.8' 


1.2 




12.6 


.0 


Buffalo, N. Y 


8. A 


2.3 




3-1 


. 0.2 



f^tropolitan areas as defined in 1960 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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"Delaying tactics of the agencies, too often countenanced by the Equal 
Employment Commission, have resulted in unreasonable delays in pro- 
cedures."^ The report by Brewer, with an introduction by Ralph Nader, 
indicts the Federal Equal Employment Program (EEOP) of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for failing to establish programs and procedures to re- 
duce discrimination in federal government employment. Table 38 gives 
a breakdown of black employment in all federal agencies for select 
cities. Federal employment by grade and salary group is shown in 
Table 39. 

The failure picture for Houston compares favorably with other 
cities of comparable si:<e. Over 36.2 percent of all blacks employed 
in federal positions in Houston fall within the pay scale of GS-1 
through 4; approximately 42 percent of blacks in full-time federal 
employment in Houston work in postal field service at a pay scale 
of PFS-1 through 5. A glance at the total wage system shows that 82.7 
percent of blacks employed in full-time federal employment have incomes 
ranging from $5,500 through $6,999. Conversely, of all workers employed 
in the $14,000 through $17,999 category for full-time federal employ- 
ment, blacks comprise only 7.7 percent of this group. Table 40 shows 
the data for full-time federal employment in Houston as of November 
30, 1970. When Houston is compared with other cities, it is slightly 
above many areas. In Dallas, for instance, blacks comprise 15.9 
percent of the Civil Service Commission's regions, with less than 
one percent at grade levels of GS-14 through 15 and about 12 percent 
at GS-1 through 4. Figures for Saint Louis, Chicago, Seattle, and 
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TABLE 38 

Employment of Blacks by All Federal Aqencies 
in Each of the Commission's Regions 
as of November 30, 1970 

Percentage 

Percentage of General Percentage Federal Employees 



Region 


of Blacks 
in Popula- 
tion of 
Region 


Schedule 
Employees 
who are 
Black 


1-4 


at Each Grade Grouping on the 
General Schedule who are Blacks 

B-.q 9-11 12-13 14-15 16-18 


ML 1 an La 




0 , C/b 


10.3/1) 


4.8% 


3.0% 


1.0% 


0.8% 


1.2% 


Boston 


3.3% 


3. 4% 


6.5% 


3.6% 


1.7% 


1.4% 


1.8% 


1.0% 


Chicago 


9.5% 


15.6% 


28.5% 


18.7% 


7.9% 


4.3% 


2.3% 


1.7% 


Dallas 


15.9% 


5.2% 


11.8% 


4.6% 


2.5% 


1.1% 


0.6% 


0.0% 


Denver 


2.4% 


2.5% 


4.1% 


2.7% 


2.0% 


0.9% 


0.5% 


0.0% 


New York 


11.7% 


13.0% 


26.7% 


16.6% 


6.1% 


3.5% 


2 . 7% 


3.6% 


Philadelphia 


12.1% 


15.0% 


28.8% 


16.6% 


7.3% 


3.2% 


2.1% 


1.0% 


Seattle 


1.6% 


1.9% 


3.9% 


2.1% 


1 .0% 


0.7% 


0.9% 


1.5% 


San Francisco 


7.3% 


8.7% 


17.4% 


11.7% 


3.7% 


2.0% 


1.2% 


1 .0% 


St, Louis 


4. 3% 


8.2% 


16.6% 


8.3% 


4.7% 


1.8% 


1.5% 


1.2% 


Central Office 
Area 




21 .0% 


51.3% 


31 . 2% 


12.5% 


5.0% 


2 . 4% 


1.8% 
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Table 39 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT, by GRADE and 
SALARY GROUP: 1.965 and 1970 
(Numbers in thousands) 



June 1965 May 197 0 



Pay Category 


Total 


Percent 
Negro 


Total 


— 

Percent 
Ne aro 


Total , al 1 pay pi ans^ 


2,291 


13 


2 ,593 


15 




1,126 


9 


1 ,292 


11 


GS - 1 to 4 


336 


19 


308 


22 


5 to 8 


311 


10 


373 


14 


9 to 11 


265 


3 


318 


5 


12 to 18 


214 


1 


293 


3 




52] 


20 


544 


20 


$7 ,999 ot less . 


475 


21 


280 


30 


$8,000 and over 


46 


2 


264 


9 


Postal Field Service^ .... 


586 


16 


704 


19 


PFS - 1 to 4 


*496 


17 


93 


36 


5 to 11 ... . 


86 


8 


*603 


18 


5 to 8 ..... . 


73 


9 


*579 


17 


9 to 11 . . 


14 


2 


24 


7 


12 to 21 


4 


1 


8 


4 



^Includes other pay pi ans , not shown separately . 

^Cl ass i f i ca ti on Act (General Schedule and similar) salary schedules 
are based on 1970 pay rates which start at $4,326 a year for a 6S-1 
employee and increase for each grade to $37,624 for GS-18 at the 
en teri ng 1 e vel . 

^Postal Field Service pay rates range from $5,178 a year for a 
Grade lempl oyee to $33,171 fora Grade 21, at the enteringlevel. 
In 1965 there were 20 PFS grades. 

^Includes 4th class postmasters and rural carriers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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Atlanta are similar to those for Houston. For the Central Office Area, 
51.3 percent of the GS-1 through 4 category are black employees; 31.2 
percent of the GS-5 through 8; 12.5 percent of the GS-9 through 11 
and only 5.0 percent of the GS-12 through 13. Less than 5 percent of 
the employees with grades GS-14 through 18 are black, as shown in Table 40 
for the period ending November 30 ^ 1970 

Blacks were 15 percent of all Federal Government employees in 
1970 compared with 13 percent in 1965. However, they held only 3 
percent of the higher grade jobs under the Federal Classification Act, 
4 percent of the higher grade Postal Field Service jobs, and less 
than 10 percent of the Wage Systems (blue-collar type) jobs paying 
$8,000 and over in 1970. 

Occupational Data 

General and specific data on occupational status for blacks 

and other minorities are shown in Tables 41 through 47. The source 
for the tables (41 through 47) is the publication of the U, S, 

Census Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, General 

Social and Economic Characteristics , Final Report PC(l)-C-45, Texas. 
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Table 47 



Occupation and Earnings of the Resi dents 
of Houston by Race - 1970 



OCCUPATION 


BLACK 


SPAN ISH 


Total employed, 16 years and over 


1 40 ,498 


71 ,833 


Professional , technical and kindred workers 


1 0,868 


7 ,836 


Physicians, dentists and related practitioners 


201 


368 


Health workers, except practitioners 


2 ,039 


688 


Teachers, elementary & secondary schools 


4 ,434 


992 


Technicians, excepthealth 


607 


1 ,071 


Other professional workers 


3 ,587 


3,717 


Managers andadministrators, except farm 


3,228 


3 ,548 


Salaried: Retailtrade 


774 


936 


Other industries 


1 ,367 


2,040 


Self employed: Retail trade 


657 


294 


Other industries 


430 


275 


Salesworkers 


3,356 


4 ,506 


Retai 1 trade 


2,338 


2,677 


Otherthanretailtrade 


1 ,018 


1 ,829 


Clerical and kindredworkers 


15 ,324 


11,132 


Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 


13,616 


1 2,672 


Mechanics and repairmen 


2 ,783 


2 ,703 


Metal craftsmen, except mechanics 


1 ,1 86 


1 ,138 


Construction craftsmen 


4 ,506 


4 ,486 


Other craftsmen 


5,141 


4,345 


Operatives, except transport 


17,162 


12,696 


Durable goods manufacturing 


6,278 


■5,556 


Nondurable goods manufacturing 


3,565 


2,410 


N 0 n m a n u f a c t u r i n cj i n d u s t r i e s 


7,319 


4,7 30 


Trains port equToment cperatiVRS 


12,521 


3 ,082 


Truckdrivers 


6,082 


1 ,554 


Other transport equipment operatives 


6,4 39 


1 ,528 


Laborers, except farm 


17,328 


6,321 


Construction laborers 


3,889 


1 ,988 


Freight, stock and material handlers 


6 , 0'9 8 


2,103 


Other laborers, except farm 


7,341 


2,230 


Farmers and farm managers 


284 


159 


Farm laborers and farm foremen 


970 


531 


Serv i ce wo rker s , except private household 


31,931 


9,628 


Cleaning service workers 


10,462 


3,503 


Food service workers 


8,789 


2 ,955 


Heal th servi ce workers 


4,952 


817 


Personal service workers 


3 ,352 


1 ,236 


Protective service workers 


578 


473 


Private householdworkers 


13,910 


722 
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FOOTNOTES 



•'•"Cities and Group Conflict," in Kingsley Davis, Cities : Their 
Origin ^ Growth , and Human Impact (San Francisco: W. H. Freeman and 
Company, 1973), pp. 264-65. 

2 

Dimensions of Poverty," in Jeffrey K. Hadden, et al . , 
Metropolis in Crisis (Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
Inc. , 1971) , pp. 228-30. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Negro Employment vr\ the South : 
The Houston Labor Market . Manpower Research Monograph No. 23, 1971, 
pp. 11-16. 

^M. Weldon Brewer, Jr., Behind the Promises : Equal Employment 
Opportunity in the Federal Government TT972) . 
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CHAPTER 2 
EDUCATION AND DESEGREGATION 



"For generations, the schools have had a mission in the United 
States that went beyond simple learning," Horace Mann, in his descrip- 
tion of education, characterized it as "the great equalizer of the 
conditions of men the balanced wheel of the social machinery."^ 
This philosophy permeated the whole of the American educational 
system and fell short only when viewed within the framework of black 
Americans. For many black Americans, education meant the process 
of becoming more functionally adjusted to a private world characterized 
by racism in this country. Black education was unequal and, there- 
fore, could not equalize conditions between blacks and whites in 
America. Characterized by racism and separatism, education for 
blacks was governed by a system designed to maintain the status quo. 
Both black colleges and secondary schools were, by tradition, instru- 
mentalities in the struggle for black people against the demands of 
a social-cultural environment that denied their survival at the equal- 
itari an level . Gradually, however, black colleges restructured cur- 
ricula offerings similar to those of white colleges, and the aspira- 
tions of blacks stretched beyond their own segregated world. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools allegedly operated under the same system 
for both faces but the amount and quality of education given black 
children differed. In a recent article published by Time Magazine 
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(April 16, 1973), it was described this way: "The crisis of doubt 
about education as an equalizer began in the 1960's after it became 
obvious that the schools were not performing their historic function 
for black and Spanish-speaking Americans..." The roots of the pro- 
blem of segregated education began long before the 1960's. Centuries 
of neglect in all fields for advancement created vast differentials 
in opportunities for blacks. 

Major developments which led to the U. S. Supreme Court's 
school desegregation decision began during the early part of the 19th 
century, but significant legal development can be pinpointed for the 
period around 1936 in Pearson vs. Murray . Donald Murray, a black, 
enrolled at the University of Maryland Law School. In this case, 
the Maryland Court of Appeals held that the state must afford equal 
educational opportunities in its own institutions. Other cases were 
filed against universities where course offerings were different from 
those at black institutions. These included such states as Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Despite these cases involving the various states, where 
state courts opened white universities to blacks, it was not until the 
Brown vs. Topeka Board of Education decision in 1954 that "separate 
educational facilities were held inherently unequal." This ruling 
considered the effects of segregation itself on public education. 
"In approaching this problem," the Court ruled, "we cannot turn the 
clock back to 1868 when the Amendment (Fourteenth) was adopted, or 
even to 1896 when Plessy vs. Ferguson was written. We must consider 
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public education in the light of its full development and its present 
place in American life throughout the Nation..." It was felt by the 
Court that only in this way "can it be determined if segregation de- 
prives these plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws../' 
Rejecting any language in Plessy vs^. Ferguson ^ the Supreme Court of 
the United States concluded in 1954 that "in the field of public 
education the doctrine of 'separate but equal V has no place." 

The rendering of the Brown decision made segregated education 
in America illegal. Initially, the Court was cautious in rendering 
its verdict. Segregation in education was declared null and void 
by the Court but implementation guidelines of the decision implied 
that integrated education should be achieved "with all deliberate 
speed." The decision was an unprecedented step of legal significance, 
but as it is with all laws governing human behavior, the Court could 
not provide the necessary direction for the elimination of attitudes 
held by the respective groups involved. Nineteen (19) years have 
passed since the rul ing was first handed down and the 1954 mandate has 
not been effected fully in public education in this country. Resis- 
tance, defiance, and rebellion coll ored the first decade following 
the initial decree. Defiance, in the form of busing protests and 
outright rejection by whites, has characterized almost another decade. 

In addition, related civil rights legislation in such areas 
as housing, employment, and publ ic accommodations followed the Brown 
decision in American society. In each instance, the necessity for 
social and cultural changes in our society was introduced. Change 
was not always easy. 
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Desegregation in Houston 

The Houston Independent School District (HISD) did not desegre- 
gate its public schools "with all . deliberate speed." Instead, for 
many years school board elections were structured to include the 
"integration issue." Support for candidates was divided along lines 
of cleavage such as race and liberal versus conservative. Continuous 
appeals were launched by school attorneys in efforts to get clarifi- 
cation on rulings and/or to keep the system segregated. 

During earlier and critical years, Mrs. Charles E. White, the 
first black school board member in Houston, ran her first successful 
campaign with a coalition of liberal blacks and whites. She won the 
election through a carefully orchestrated drive to point out inequi- 
ties in the system as related to black and white schools; she demon- 
strated a concern for the general welfare of students in the total 
district. Despite black representation on the HISD School Board, 
little integration or desegregation was achieved until 1967. This 
is not to imply that the black School Board Member, Mrs. Charles E. 
White, was not effective. In fact, she was a source of pride to 
black communities in Houston and throughout the country. It is just 
that one black on a board with a majority of conservative whites has 
no real power. As a minority of "one", a black can act in the capacity 
of a sounding board for the community by protesting decisions contrary 
to the interests of that community and he can lobby for support from 
moderate and liberal members on the board. Any other activity is vir- 
tually powerless without substantial public support. 
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The Houston Chronicle (February 12, 1969), in reviewing the 
legal briefs filed by HISD school attorneys, stated: "The last ves- 
tiges of de jure separate schools were not eliminated from HISD 
until September, 1967, when a 'freedom of choice plan' was inaugurated 
allowing students to transfer to schools of their choice in the dis- 
trict. On February 11, 1969, the U.S. Department of Justice sought 
a court order which called for an end to the 'freedom of choice' plan 
and for a more extensive integration of school facilities. In its 
brief to the Court, the Justice Department charged that the plan used 
by Houston failed to 'disestablish the dual school system'." Some 
Board members and citizens agreed with the Justice Department's brief. 
They could not get their children to white schools because of the lack 
of transportation..." Other charges were made concerning school boun- 
daries in the HISD. One school board member stated that the existinc; 
boundary system used by the HISD at the time -- had bean gerry- 
mandered to exclude blacks from all-white schools. 

In reviewing the statistics on desegregation for the period in 
question, there is some validity to the Justice Department's answer. 
In its petition to the federal government, the Justice Department con- 
tended that 81.7 percent of the black students in the HISD in 1969 
were enrolled in schools that were 95 percent black; 79.8 percent of 
the white students in the HISD were enrolled in schools that were 95 
percent white. In schools with 95 percent black enrollment, 93 percent 
of the faculty was black; in schools with 95 percent white enrollment, 
94.1 percent of the faculty was white in 1969. In its brief, the 
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Justice Department asked the Court to order the Houston Independent 
School District to "formulate and adopt a new student assignment plan 
and to assign teachers to the various schools on the basis of the- 
overall racial composition of the respective schools. The Houston Post 
(March 28, 1969) reported that school attorneys sought assistance from 
U. S. Congressman Bob Eckhardt in the matter. It was reported that 
Eckhardt refused and charged: 

I believe that the Houston School Board has never 
really accepted the Supreme Court's decision and what 
has been done in the location and assignment of children 
to schools within its jurisdiction has been done in a 
spirit of frustrating the effect of the decision. It 
is this, primarily that has made it so difficult to re- 
solve our school problem in Harris County. Only the ex- 
tremes are presented as possibilities. 

Eckhardt made these views known in an open letter and reminded those 
who had sought his assistance that "it would be grossly improper for 
me to call the Justice Department and tell them to call of their suit, 
if that is what you are asking. .. " All law-abiding citizens, parti- 
cularly black and brown Americans, applauded Eckhardt for his stand. 
This admiration transcended the issue of desegregation; it embraced 
a general respect for a representative who seeks to uphold the law 
as outlined by the Constitution. On March 26, 1969, the Houst on Post 
took a position similar to that of Eckhardt. In a brief editorial , 
the paper stated: 

Houston is a desegregated city. It has been for a 
long time. Black and white citizens get along easily and 
pleasantly together in desegregated office buildings, buses. 
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airplanes, drug stores, restaurants, hotels, colleges 
and universities, libraries, and public parks. Only the 
public schools the PUBLIC schools -~ are burdened with 
half measures and token integration. Only the Houston 
School Board has moved with stupid slowness in the in- 
evitable and rewarding growth of Houston as a cosmopoli- 
tan city in which all citizens enjoy the same rights and 
public facilities; 

Despite this public outcry by a reputable individual and a res- 
ponsible and respected institution, HISD attorneys appealed for a 
stay of the Department of Justice's directives. Following this action, 
the U.S. District Court in Harris County granted the school district 
permission to continue with the present plan of "freedom of choice" 
until September, 1970. At that time, the HISD was instructed to have 
a new zoning plan ready or a school pairing plan (the so-called "cluster" 
concept). On June 1, 1970, Federal Judge Ben Connally ruled on a 
new plan submitted by the School Board. Judge Connally accepted the 
"equi-distant zoning plan" which required that school zones be drawn 
exactly equal from adjacent schools. On August 25, 1970, the U. S. 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans slightly modified the 
"equi-distant zoning plan" by recommending a "geographic capacity 
zoning system." Under this plan, the size of school zones is determined 
by the capacity of schools, with some allowances made for natural 
hazards posed by the presence of freeways, bayous, freeways, and rela- 
ted natural phenomena.^ This plan appeared to approximate a realistic 
approach to the issue of school desegregation, except for the fact 
that the Mexican-American student population was virtually ignored 
in the total scheme of things. A series of protests took place because 
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Chicano students were not treated as a distinct minority. This group 
feared that the ruling could affect Chicano students in an adverse 
way. It was felt that the lack of reference to Mexican-American 
students as a separate minority group could possibly lead to the 
pairing of Chicano and black students under the disguise of desegregated 
schools. For integration purposes only, Mexican-American students were 
being counted as whites. 

Statistics on Desegregation 

Statistics on five areas vital to the desegregation process in 
the Houston Independent School District will be examined. These areas 
include the following: (1) Elementary pupils by race and school; 
(2) secondary pupils by school and race; (3) teacher assignments by 
race and school; (4) pupil-teacher ratios by school and race; and 
(5) withdrawal rates by school. Data on all schools in the district 
were difficult to achieve. Therefore, the statistics included here 
will include a select number of schools at the elementary and secon- 
dary levels. Three inner city areas represent the Primary Sampl ing Area. 

In Houston, as in most big cities, there appears to be a strange 
color transition flowing from the inner city to "suburbia". The extent 
to which the "equidistant plan"' will eliminate this flow is difficult 
to determine at this point. According to the plan, the "equidistant" 
arrangement was designed to achieve a higher incidence of desegregation 
in the Houston Independent School District. The equidistant plan, 
approved by the presiding judge in the Houston case, is a replica of 
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the one approved by the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit of 
Orange County, Flori da iri El 1 i s vs. Board of Publi c Instruct! on of 
Orange County > Flori da (February 17, 1970). The plan called for 
separate zoning for elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. 
Each student would be required to attend the school nearest his home. 
School capacity, distance from the adjacent schools, and other factors 
affecting the proposed change in boundary lines were believed to be 
capable of increasing the integration factor. 

We chose three inner city elementary schools at random to deter- 
mine the workability of the "equidistant plan" for Houston. Dodson, 
Briargrove, and Fondren were selected and data were compiled for the 
years 1970-72. Table 48 gives a breakdown of pupil composition by race. 

Table 48 
Percentage Distribution of 
Elementary Pupils for Select Schools by Race 

Whi te Black Mexi can-American 

Dodson 



1970 M 100.0% .0% 

1971 .7 97.1 2.2 

1972 9.1 66.2 24.7 

Bri argrove 

1970 9 8.9 . 0 1.1 

1971 99.4 .0 .8 

1972 98.5 .0 1.5 

Fondren 

1970 78.9 8.4 12.7 

1971 83.0 2.2 14.8 

1972 73.6 1.5 24.9 
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In each of the schools shown in Table ^^^8» the enrollment of 
white and Mexican-American students increases in the predominant- 
ly black Dodson School from 1970-1972. For Briargrove School, the 
enrollment for Chicano students increased but the enrollment of 
black students decreased. Fondren School had a black student 
population of 8.4 percent in 1970 but this figure decreased to 
less than two percent for 1972. It is difficult to determine the 
causes for black enrollment decreases in the predominantly white 
schools. The causes may be racial transfer requests, population 
mobility, and dismissals and/or suspensions. Data in these areas 
would have to be analyzed before concrete reasons for the decreases 
and increases could be determined. 

Junior high schools, selected at random, were also analyzed. 
These schools included Fleming, George Washington, and Albert Thomas 
junior high schools. Table 49 gives a distribution of pupils for 
these schools by race. The Fleming Junior High School is predomi- 
nantly black with a small proportion of Mexi can-Arreri can students 
enrolled. The white percentage in Fleming Junior High decreased 
during the period of 1970-1972. In 1970, there were five whites 
attending Fleming Junior High School , but by 1972 all whites had 
either graduated, transferred, or moved out of the area. This same 
school was 99.6 percent black in 1970. In 1972, however^ the per- 
centage of black pupils had decreased 88 percent. The Chicano stu- 
dent population at Fleming increased from less than one percent in 
1970 to 12 percent in 1972. 
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George Washington Junior High School had a more equitable 
distribution of pupils during the period, 1970-1972. In the case 
of whites, there was a constant decrease in proportionate represen- 
tation, from 39.4 percent in 1972. During the same period, black 
enrollment increased from 15.1 percent in 1970 to approximately 
28 percent by 1972. From these data, it apoears that the trend 
of black invasion versus white succession is operative. Table 49 
shows the breakdown of school enrollment for select junior high 
schools in the Houston Independent School District. 



Table 49 



Percentage Distribution of 



Selected Junior High Schools by Race, 1970-1972 



White 



Black 



Mexican- American 



Student 
Percentage 



Student 
Percentaqe 



Student 
Percentage 



Fleming 



1970 
1971 
1972 



.0% 

.0 

.0 



99.6% 

88.0 

88.0 



A% 
1.4 
12.0 



Geo. Washington 



1970 
1971 
1972 



39.4 
36.3 
32.9 



15.1 
29.4 
27.8 



45.5 
34.3 
39.3 



Albert Thomas 



1970 
1971 
1972 



34.4 
35.0 
20.9 



59.4 
60.3 
74.9 



8.2 
4.7 
4.2 
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Davis, Jones, and Lee High Schools were used in our analysis. 
Senior high schools, such as Jack Yates, Kashmere, Booker T. 
Washington, and Worthing, were not used because of their obvious 
racial make-up and their general locations in predominantly black 
areas. It was felt that border schools and previously all-white 
schools were better indicators for the effectiveness of the equidis- 
tant plan. As shown in Table 50, white student population representa- 
tion decreased in the Jefferson Davis Senior High School during the 
period 1970-1972. In 1970, the proportionate representation at 
Davis for whites was about 15 percent; in 1971, the figure had de- 
creased to 12.8 percent; and in 1972, the percentage decreased to 
about 10.3 percent. As is shown in Table 49, black enrollment 
increased in the schools while Mexican-American enrollment decreased. 
The same analysis holds true for Jones and Lee schools. The basis 
for the decrease in enrollment is not clear. Also, it is not clear 
how much of the decrease is due to transfers, re-assignments, or 
"white flight". 

TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS 

Pupil-teacher ratios by school is an important variable in 
assessing the progress of desegregation in a school system. In a 
Court decree issued June 1, 1970, it is stated: "Effective no later 
than August 24, 1970, the principals, teachers, teacher aides, and 
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other staff who work directly with children at a school shall be 
assigned so that the ratio of Negro to white teachers in each school, 
and the ratio of other staff in each, are substantially the same as 
each such ratio is to the teachers and other staff, respectively, 
in the entire school system, with no more than five percent (5%) 
variance, above and below, in each school." 

Three schools were chosen for analysis as related to teacher 
asssignments in this portion of the study. Alcott (an inner city 
school), Cooley, and Janowski were compared on the basis of teacher 
representation by race. The Louisa May Alcott Elementary School is 
located on Bell fort Street in the South Park residential section of 
Houston which is a predominantly black area. The Peter Janowski 
elementary school is located on Bauman; the Cooley School is located 
on West 17th Street.. In the report released by the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, it is shown that no 
Mexican-American teachers are in the schools just mentioned. Black 
representation on the faculty of Alcott School increased each year dur- 
ing the period, 1970-1972; decreased in the Cooley school for the 
same period; and increased in the Janowski school for the years, 
1970-1972. Table 51 shows a distribution of faculty members by 
race for three elementary schools selected at random for the analysis. 

Pupil-teacher ratios for three senior high schools in the 
Houston Independent School District are shown in Table 52. 
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Table 51 

Teacher Assignments for Three Elementary Schools by Race* 
White Black Mexican-Amercian 



Alcott 



1970 


51 


7 


0 


1971 


40 


17 


0 


1972 


31 


19 


0 


Cooley 








1970 


22 


4 


0 


1971 


14 


8 


0 


1972 


10 


4 


0 


Janowski 








1970 


20 


3 


0 


1971 


17 


8 


0 


1972 


15 


n 


0 



*S0URCE: Report of U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 1972-73. 



Table 52 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios for Select High Schools by Race* 

White Black Mexican-American 



Lincoln 
1970 

1971 

1972 

Waltrip 
1970 

1971 

1972 

Westbury 
1970 

1971 

1972 



53(T) 


1081 


:p) 


241 




871 




211 


;t) 


701 


!p) 


981 




2,3981 




791 




2,1991 




701 




2,128( 




91 1 




1 ,9941 




661 




1 ,8901 




541 




1 ,9311 
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I 171p! 
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T = Teachers; P = Pupils, 
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Lincoln High School 's teacher-pupil ratio increased. The black 
teacher-pupil ratio decreased from 1:212 to 1:34, and the Mexican- 
American teacher-pupil ratio remained constant for the period, 
1Q70-1972, with no teachers represented. At Waltrip High School 
the white teacher-pupil ratio increased; the black teacher-pupil 
ratio decreased. The same pattern occurred in the Westbury Senior 
High School. The report on the progress of desegregation for the 
HISD, released by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on October 2, 1972, gave a breakdown of the school population by 
race. Teacher-pupil ratios and percentages are shown in Table 53. 

Table 53 

Race of Students and Staff as Reported on H.E.W. Reports 
(as of October 2, 1972) 



Whi te Black Mexican-American 

STUDENTS 

Senior high 53.1% 35.2% 11.2% 

Junior high 45.4 39.0 15.1 

Elementary 39.8 40.9 18.9 

Total 43.6 39.4 16.5 

STAFF 

Senior high 65.7 31 .8 2.0 

Junior high 63.9 33.2 2.6 

Elementary 58.2 39.1 2.5 

Total 61.2 36.0 2.5 



As shovm in Table 53, white teachers comprise 61.2 percent of 
the teaching staff in Houston, with only 43.6 percent of the popu- 
lation listed as white. Thirty-six percent (36%) of the teaching 
staff in elementary, junior, and senior high schools in the HISD 
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were black persons in 1972, with 39.4 percent of the student body 
listed as black. On the other hand, Mexican-American representation 
in the student bodies was 11.2 percent at the senior high level; 
15.1 percent at the junior high level; and 18.9 percent at the 
elementary level for the HISD. Mexican-Americans comprised about 
17 percent of the student body in all schools in the District as of 
October, 1972. Staff representation for Mexican-Americans was about 
2.0 percent at the senior high level, but less than three percent {3%) 
at the junior high or elementary level. This small proportionate 
representation by Mexican-American teachers in the school system is 
critical considering the large student population in the District. 
It is a critical problem but not an unusual one. Many large urban 
areas with substantial Chicano student populations are experiencing 
difficulty in recruiting Mexican-American teachers because of an 
apparent shortage in the State. 

WITHDRAWALS 

There were substantial withdrawals from both black and white 
schools in the District. A selected number are shown in Table 54. 
Withdrawals at predominantly black Wheatley High School increased 
during the period, 1970 through 1972; students withdrawing from Jack 
Yates Senior High School decreased by 38 percent. Withdrawals at Terrell 
and Key schools increased by five and seventeen percent, respectively. 
Likewise, Benbrook withdrawals increased only slightly with those at 
Durkee increasing by 46 which is 22 percent. 

ERIC 
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Table 54 

Withdrawals from Selected Schools 
in the Houston Independent School District, 
1970 - 1972 



1970 1971 1972 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Wheat! ey 289 171 389 

Yates 510 371 315 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Key 196 272 237 

Terrell 151 142 160 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Benbrook 76 87 84 

Durkee 156 152 202 



Referrals for disciplinary reasons were greatest among the 
black student population, with an almost equal number for white and 
Mexican-American students. During the 1971-72 school year, 25,272 
or 39.9 percent of all such referrals were black; 18,739 or 29.5 
percent, white; and 19,221 or 30.3 percent were Mexican-American. 

Black students, as well as their parents , charge that many 
teachers fail to understand their needs and aspirations. In talking 
with several students who had been suspended or had voluntarily with- 
drawn from school , we found that most complaints are against teachers 
and administrative officials. The most common of these relate to 
what they call "negative attitudes shown by white teachers in previously 
all-black si tuations . " We could not verify the charges made because 
an objective study would have to be conducted to determine the accuracy 
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of such charges. However, the existence of such perceptions would, 
we think, suggest the need for better understanding between pupils, 
teachers, and administrators in interracial school situations. 



BUSING VERSUS DESEGREGATION: SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS 



The September issue of a publication of the Center for National 
Policy Research (September, 1972, pp. 1-3) reviews several studies 
concerning the benefits (or lack of benefits) of integrated education 
to black and white school children.^ In effect, the studies cited in 
the report on Civil Rights research were designed to assess the effects 
of busing and integration on the academic achievements of the pupils 
involved in the processes. 

"For many, busing for the purpose of achieving racial integra- 
tion has become a code word, replacing the phrase of "law and order," 
for a set of beliefs about the integration of blacks and whites in 
American society."''^ Proponents of busing, as one of the tools to 
achieving desegregated schools, justify their positions on the basis 
of the equal itarian concept inherent in democracy; others, less con- 
vinced and more negative toward the idea of busing, view it as an 
unnecessary means to an end. Anti-busing stands are often regarded 
as evidence of racism, while those with a pro-busing stance see their 
positions as reflecting a positive commitment to integration and to 
an end to the dual system of education brought on by segregated housing 
patterns and deliberate defiance by public school administrations. 
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These two opposing stands are reflected in recent researches which 

claim to show negative effects of busing and rebuttals by the 

pro-busing advocates. 

Armor's study, "The Effects of Busing," sought to assess the 

effects of induced integration rather than "natural" integration that 

would arise out of voluntary neighborhood integration. Introducing 

what he called an "Integration Policy Model,'' Armor states: 

Inequality and segregation are mutually reinforcing 
conditions, reflecting not only the judicial doctrine that 
separation is inherently unequal , but also the social real- 
ity that segregation of a deprived group can cut off channels 
and networks that might be used to gain equality. Segre- 
gation and inequality combine to cause psychological damage 
in children resulting in low achievement as an adult and 
further reinforces white prejudices (the vicious circle). 

Data for the Armor study were obtained from investigation of 
voluntary integration programs in Boston, Hartford, New Haven, White 
Plains, Ann Arbor, and Riverside where racial transfers had taken 
place. Based on the findings from his study, the author made several 
startling conclusions concerning busing. 

One such finding indicated that measures such as self-esteem 
and academic achievement did not increase in an appreciable way. 
Another finding which he considered to be part of his "Integration 
Policy Model" was that the dropout rate from college is higher for 
the bused students, however, these same students are much more likely 
to enter college than their control counterparts. Armor also found, 
from his analysis of the data, that aspirations for educational and 
occupational achievement declined for bused students. Conclusions 
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from these data involved two major findings: (1) There may be 
justifications for school integration other than thos.e in the inte- 
gration policy model (summarily cited above), but then the burden must 
fall upon those who support a given school integration program to 
demonstrate that it has intended effects (with no unintended negative 
side effects); and (2) Massive mandary busing for purposes of improv- 
ing student achievement and interracial harmony is not effective and 
should not be adopted at this time. There is some question as to the 
validity of the research design utilized in the investigation by Armor. 

Many leaders around Boston -- black and white -- condemned the 
Armor study as "an act of pure racism." many of those who condemned 
the study were distinguished researchers at Harvard where Armor is 
employed, including such notables as Thomas Pettigrew, Marshall Smith, 
Clarence Normand, and Elizabeth Useem of Boston State College. The 
Winter Edition of Publ ic Interest (1972) carries a rebuttal of "A 
Critique of 'The Evidence of Busing ' " and the aforementioned authors 
criticized Armor's research design and charged that the data were 
distorted to fit the study's anti-busing bias. ^ The basic deficiency 
found in the study's methodology was the failure to investigate condi- 
tions within the schools involved in the desegregation programs to 
determine whether a quality interracial experience was provided or if 
certain numbers of black and white students simply attended classes 
in the same building; nor was there any effort made to determine the 
competency of the teachers assigned to classes where blacks were enrolled 
and the attitudes of white teachers generally toward the in-coming students. 
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Interviews with students in the Houston Independent School 
District indicate that some pupils experience difficulty in communi- 
cating with the white teachers and that these same teachers tend to 
ignore them in classes. Other students cited insecurity, the lack of 
a feeling of belongingness , and hostile classmates as experiences 
they have encountered while being bused to previously all-white schools. 
There were some students attending predominantly white schools in 
Houston who appeared to be getting along very well with their teachers 
and with their classmates. The schools where this atmosphere prevails 
frequently are those schools where racial percentage representation is 
more equal or the schools are located in areas of transition usually 
from white to black areas. 

Contrary to Armor's findings, two recent studies of black pride 
indicate that black Americans genreally have as high opinion of them- 
selves as white have of themselves, but their self-esteem rests more 
on their personal relationships that their careers. The research, 
conducted by University of Connecticut sociologists and published in 
Human Behavior (1973), shows that lower class blacks rate themselves 
higher than lower-class whites in their roles as parents, children, 
spouses, and conversationalists. Among the middle class, blacks and 
whites gave themselves almost equal ratings. Black self-esteem dipped 
more sharply in rating qualities concerning career success in school 
and on the job. Black women rate themselves higher in intellectual 
ability than white women. Another interesting finding challenged the 
assumption that blacks judge themselves by white standards. Sociologists 
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John D. McCarthy and William L. Yancey found that blacks measure 
their worth against the standards of their own *'subcul ture. " In 
situations where white teachers were working in predominantly black 
school situations for the first time, the knowledge of findings 
relating to self-esteem and black awareness could serve useful purposes. 

Cohen, Pettigrew and Riley in On Equal ity of Educational Opportunity 
discuss ''Race and the Outcomes of Schooling" and challenge the Armor 
findings by stating that "quality integration, with integrated class- 
rooms as well as schools, integrated staffs, and proper remedial 
services, often leads to significant achievement gains by both black 
and white students." It should be pointed out that much of the con- 
troversy concerning the effects of busing centers on the differential 
meanings of the concepts of desegregation and integration. Where 
quality integration takes place, achievement gains have been made for 
both races; where desegregation has taken place (labeled by Armor 
as "induced" integration), little achievement, if any, can be cited. 
It is important that one realize that sesegregation in classrooms 
has more often taken place under adverse conditions. Teachers, as 
well as students, have displayed extreme negative attitudes toward 
students of different races. In some large urban school districts, 
suspensions and/or expulsions, withdrawals, and general disturbances 
have increased. These negative attitudes reflect the general climate 
of the community where desegregation takes place and the reactions 
of the school administration and the society at large. Anti-busing 
advocates in Dallas demonstrated for days against the "forced busing 
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of school children." Other areas such as Detroit, Pontiac, and even 
Houston have joined protests calling for the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment against busing. Some of these same anti-busing 
advocates are among those participating in the so-called "white 
flight" to the suburbs. It is no wonder that Armor and others with 
similar ideological strains, would seek an answer through faulty con- 
clusions and distorted facts. 

William J. Taylor in Dissent discusses the realities and evasions 
of busing and responds to the Nixonian attack on court-ordered integra- 
tion in the Fall issue of the publication.-^^ Taylor reviews the Con- 
stitutional bases for requiring integration in the country, cites 
evidence that integration has worked in some parts of the country, and 
challenges certain myths about busing. In the following paragraphs, 
we will explore what we consider to be myths about busing in the light 
of available evidence in Houston. 

Busing Myths 

MYTH #1 - Myth Number One figures heavily in the Nixonian 
philosophy about busing. In a televised speech during the Spring of 
1972, President Nixon stated that there was "massive busing" in this 
country. Across the nation only about forty percent of all school 
children are actually bused to and from school , which is indeed a 
massive amount of busing; but only about three percent are bused to 
achieve integrated schools. Even where busing does occur, the burden 
of busing is borne by black and Chicano students. Statistics concerning 
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the results for effects of busing were compiled for the period ending Dec, 
1971 for students in Houston. Table 55 gives a breakdown of the results for 
effects of busing in Houston for "Paired Schools" and "Majority- 
Minority Transfers" by race. As will be indicated, the bulk of the 
students being bused in Houston comes from minority group areas. The ■ 
percentage of black students involved in busing ranges from a low of 
53.3 percent for paired schools to a high of 97.4 percent for the same 
period for majority-minority transfers. The situation relating to 
blacks and Chicanos remained practically the same until January of 1973. 



Table 55 



Busing Statistics for Houston* 



White 



Black 



Mexican- 
American 



DECEMBER, 1971 



Paired Schools 
Majority-Minority Transfers 



6.0% 
2.0 



63.3% 
97.4, 



30.7% 
0.5 



JUNE, 1972 



Paired Schools 
Majority-Minority Transfers 



10.0 
7.4 



71.6 
90.5 



18.3 
1.9 



JANUARY, 1973 



Paired Schools 
Majority-Minority Transfers 



5.6 
3.1 



69.4 
95.5 



24.9 
1.2 



*See footnotes at end of chapter. 



MYTH #2 - The second myth relates to the charges that busing is 
required to achieve something called "racial balance." The fact is 
that there is not a single pupil in this country being bused for that 
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purpose. After reviewing developments since the issuance of the 
initial decree to end "separate but equal" schools, one can conclude 
that the advent of busing came when districts failed to comply with 
court ordered desegregation and open housing laws. Busing under court 
order is for one reason and one reason only to desegregate "segregated 
school systems. Judge Wisdom of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
( Dallas Times Herald , April 18, 1972) discussed busing in a speech 
at Tulane University last year. He stated that "justice must be color- 
conscious as well as color blind when it becomes necessary to remedy 
the evils of past discrimination based on color." 

Anti-busing advocates would lead the public to believe that 
federal courts, without mercy, have escalated their demands on school 
districts throughout the North and South. To believe that this is the 
case is to ignore the fact that school districts would not have been 
taken to conrt in the first plake if they had not been guilty of con- 
stitutional violations. 

Nineteen years have passed since the rendering of the now famous 
Brown Decision, but there are still districts which have not complied 
with the order of the Court. Delays, non-compliance tactics such as 
appeals and counter-suits, and direct defiance have been measures 
used by those who are opposed to desegregating school systems. It 
may very well be that objections to busing are thin disguises to avoid 
or to minimize desegregating public schools. Vast sums of money have 
been used on litigation in the courts for purposes of feeding incli- 
nations toward non-compliance through continuous appeals and the 
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filing of briefs with the court* Tax funds are actually being used 
indiscriminately to slow any progress toward complete desegregation. 

MYTH #3 " An often cited myth is that white children are being 
bused for unreasonably long distances. The fact is that black children 
have borne the disproportionate amount of the burden of busing to 
achieve desegregation. In the Houston Independent School District, 
over 90 percent of the children bused are black or Chicano; they spend 
more time on buses and travel longer distances. Minority group children 
are still the victims of whatever standards are imposed not white 
children. White students in Houston, as in other cities, have reaped 
the greatest benefits by virtue of their birth and color, if 
education is as Mann said, "an equalizer of the conditions of men." 
It has provided mechanisms through which this can be achieved for the 
majority race, not the black or Mexican-American citizens. And, if 
one wants to question whether busing is feasible in the light of the 
inequities in school facilities (inner city schools versus other 
schools), he must remember that there is less busing now than when 
it was done to preserve the unconstitutional segregated school . 

MYTH #4 - Another myth about busing is that it is not a racial 
issue; rather, that people are just concerned about preserving the 
neighborhood school concept. Innovations in transportation have made 
the population in urban areas an extremely mobile one. Few people 
consider neighborhood schools when they send their children to private 
schools such as prestigious academies or to colleges and universities. 
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The whole "social experiment" story is a myth, too. Children 
are not bused for a social experiment; they are bused because the 
Constitution forbids unequal, segregated schools. They are bused 
because it is a black or brown child's constitutional right (as it 
is with white children) not to be herded into a separate, inferior 
school . 



We have tended to dwell on the comparative aspects of desegre- 
gation along rather negative lines. Some schools in Houston are 
desegregated. These schools are located in or near integrated 
neighborhoods. Some people are of the opinion that the "equi-distant 
plan" contributed to desegregation efforts also. Table 56 shows the 
percentage breakdown of some of the schools cited as most successful 
in their desegregation efforts. Table 57 shows the least successful 
schools at achieving desegregation in the HISD. 



PROGRESS TOWARD DESEGREGATION 



Table 56 



A Percentage Distribution of Pupils in Selected Schools 
in HISD (Most Desegregated) 



White 



Black 



Mexican-American 



Piney Point 

Burbank 

Furr 

Lanier 

Jones 

Sterling 



45.8% 

55.2 

42.6 

62.6 

43.8 

51.0 



43,2% 

26.4 

47.3 

31.2 

48.0 

44.1 



11.0% 
18.4 
10.1 
6.2 
8.2 
4.9 



*There may be some discrepancies in figures because they were 
collected from numerous reports and newspaper accoun"*:s. 
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Table 57 



A Percentage Distribution of Pupils for Select Schools 
in HISD (Least Desegregated)* 





White 


Black 


Mexican-Ameri can 


Blackshear 


0 % 


100.0% 


0 % 


Carnegie 


0 


100.0 


0 


DeZavala 


1.6 


.5 


97.9 


Douglass 


0 


100.0 


0 


Franklin 


8.6 


1.1 


90.3 


Herod 


98.5 


0 


1.5 


Lovett 


98.8 


.2 


1.0 


Walnut Bend 


98.9 


.1 


1.0 


White 


98.1 


.1 


1 .8 


Fondren 


97.0 


1.2 


1.8 



*Any discrepancies in percentage are related to differences in 
source of data. 



The purpose of the commentary on school desegregation was not 
to indict the school system, but one cannot escape the fact that the 
dual system in American society or in Houston, for that matter 
has not been completely dismantled. A report by a bi-racial committee 
acknowledged this on August 29, 1972 as follows: "The current imple- 
mentation of the desegregation program is not working in behalf of the 
upward mobility of minority students as much as all would desire..." 
The committee urged that the Court re-examine its entire desegregation 
order of August 25, 1970, with the view toward directing action which 
achieves upward mobility of minority students. Some accomplishments 
have been made since this statement was issued, but as will be shown 
in the statistics on higher education and in the chapter on "Civil 
Rights", minority groups still have quite a distance to go before 
becoming complacent in the feeling that "we have done all we can." 
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The City of Houston can meet the challenges of our time through 
a continuous and realistic approach to the problems with which it is 
faced. It is reasonable to expect that growths of misunderstanding 
and myths, prejudice and confusion cannot be erased over night. But, 
almost two decades have passed since school districts were ordered to 
dismantle the segregated system, and time is working against those 
who are victims of inequality. 

The chronology of major desegregation developments in the nation 
and Houston has been included as a means of introducing data on the 
status of school desegregation in Houston. Selected data have also 
been included on higher education for blacks and state employment. 

STATISTICS ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
STATE EMPLOYMENT BY RACE 

General tables are given in this section on black college en- 
rollment by sex, black college enrollment by type of institution, 
percentage of persons 25 years of age and over who completed four 
years of high school or more, and four years of college or more for 
selected metropolitan areas, average budgeted faculty salaries and 
ranges by rank and institution for public senior colleges and univer- 
sities in Texas for public junior colleges. 

Selected data are presented as related to State employment by 
race and average pay. Data in this section were obtained from a Report of 
the Texas Association of College Teachers, the United States Census 
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■Bureau, and local dailies: The Houston Chronicle (April 10, 1973); 
and The Houston Post (November 26, 1972). 
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TABLE 58 



Racial and Ethnic Enrollment Data 
Frnm Institutions of Higher Education, Fall, 1970 (with 
1972-73) (NA-Not available) 

TOTAL BLACK 



MEXICAN-AMERICAN 



1. DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973* 

Percentage 

2. HOUSTON BAPTIST COLLEGE 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

3. RICE UNIVERSITY 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

4. ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

5. UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

6. TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

7. SOUTHWEST TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
1970 

Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

8. SOUTH TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEG E 
T970 " 



272 
350 

891 
1 ,121 

2,332 
3,246 

1 ,082 
1,650 

13,546 
NA 

3,610 
6,396 

915 
NA 



29 
10.7 

59 
16.8 



64 
7.2 

NA 



48 
2.1 

78 
2.4 



46 
4.3 

NA 



45 
.3 

NA 



3,568 
98.8 

5,952 
93.1 



5 

.5 

NA 



39 
14.3 
27 
7.7 



28 
3.1 

NA 



25 
1.1 

NA 



93 
8.6 

NA 



759 
5.6 

NA 



14 
.4 

NA 



386 
42.2 

NA 



1 ,930 
2,876 



6 
.3 

NA 



152 
7.9 
NA 



Percentage 
1972-1973 

Percentage 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare, Office for Civil Right 
* 1972-1973 figures obtained by telephone 



College Enrollment of Persons 18 to 24 Years Old, by Sex: 1965 and 1970 
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Table 59 
rsons 18 to 24 Years 0 
(Numbers in thousands) 



Enrolled in Enrolled in 

college col lege 

Sex and race Total Percent Total Percent 

18 to 24 of 18 to 24 of 

years old Number total years old Number total 



Black 2 .041 21 0 10 2 .692 41 6 1 6 

Male 935 99 1 1 1 ,220 192 16 

Female 1,106 111 10 1 .471 225 1 5 

White 1 6 ,505 4 ,21 3 26 1 9 ,608 5 ,305 27 

Male 7 ,641 2 ,593 34 9,053 3,096 34 

Female 8 , 854 1 ,620 1 8 1 0 ,555 2 ,209 21 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 



} 
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Table 60 

Black Students Enrolled in College by Type of Institution: 
1964 to 1968, and 1970 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1 967 


1968 


1 970 


Total, Black college enrollment 


234 


274 


282 


370 


434 


522 


Enrollment in predominantly Black 
col leges ^ 


120 


125 


1 34 


144 


156 


144 


Percent of total 


51 . 3 


45.6 


47.5 


38.9 


35.9 


27.6 


Enrollment in other colleges 
(not predominantly Blackjl 


114 


149 


148 


226 


278 


378 


Percent of total 


48.7 


54.4 


52.5 


61 .1 


64.1 


72.4 



^Data on colleges are for 4 and 2 ye ar i n s t i t u t i on s and professional 

schools, both private and public (including commun i ty col 1 eges ) . Statistics 

for 1966 to 1970 include enrollment figures for nondegree-credi t students. 

Prior to 1966 only degree-credit students are included. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and U .S . 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Table 61 

Percent of Persons 25 Years Old and Over, Who Completed Four Years 
of High School or More and Four Years of College or More, for Selected Metro- 
politan Areas: 1969 



4 years 4 years 
Standard metropolitan of high of 
statistical area school college 

or more or more 



4 years 4 years 
Standard metropolitan of high of 

statistical area school college 

or more or more 



14 selected SMSA's: 

White 

Black and other races. 

Atlanta, Ga.; 

White 

Black and other races. 

Bal ti more , Md . : 

White . 

Black and other races. 

Chicago, 111.: 

White 

Black and other races. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

White. 

Black and other races. 

Detroi t , Mich.: 

White. . . 

Black and other races. 

Houston , Tex . : 

White... 

Black and other races . 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Calif.: 

Whi te 

Black and other races. 



61 
43 



64 

31 



51 

26 



51 

43 



62 
35 



56 

40 



59 
40 



69 
58 



14 
7 



17 
7 



10 
5 



13 
8 



14 
5 



10 
5 



13 
7 



15 

n 



New Orl eans , La . : 

White 56 

Black and other races 35 

New York, N. Y . : 

White 58 

Black and other races 45 

Newark , N . J . : 

White 57 

Black and other races 46 

Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J.: 

White 57 

Black and other races 37 

St. Loui ? , Mo . -II 1 . : 

White 51 

Black and other races 32 

San Francisco-Oakland, 
Calif.: 

White 74 

Black and other races 57 

Washi ngton ,D .C . -Md . -Va . : 

White.. 81 

Black and other races. 47 



12 
6 



14 
6 



12 
4 



13 
5 



n 

2 



19 

13 



30 
11 



Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 63 

AVERAGE BUDGETED FACULTY SALARIES 
FOR 

PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN TEXAS 
Nine Months : 1972-73 



Highest Lowest Average 
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SOURCE: Institutional data reported to the Coordi nati ng Board . 12/7/72 
iNOTE: Data include salaries of full and part-time faculty personnel in 
general academic courses only. (Part-time personnel equated to 



equi val en t f u 1 1 -ti me positions,) 
* No full-time academic faculty employed. 
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Table 64 

Number of State Employees by Race and Average Pay 
for State Employees by Race* 



Total Employees 118,055 

White 94,355 

Spanish-Surname 10,653 

Black 11,911 

Other 1,138 
Average Pay 

White Male $8,582 

Bl ack Male 4,855 

Spanish Surname Male 5,930 

White Female 5,537 

Black Female 4,518 

Spanish Surname Female 4,682 

Percentage of State Employees Making Over $14,147 

**A11 White Males 9% 

(Spanish Surname included in this category) 

All Blacks 3.8% 

" Bui 1 di nq Servi ce " (Employment In) 
Jobs 

All Blacks 48.3 
**A11 Whites 28.5 
(including Spanish Surname) 



* Source: Houston Chroni cle , April 10, 1973 



**(Includes Spanish Surname). 
* Source: Houston Chroni cle , 
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Table 65 

Proportion of Blacks and Mexican-Americans 
in 20 Key State Agencies* 



1968 1972 1968 1972 
Blacks Blacks M-As M-As 
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Source : 



Houston Post, November 26, 1972. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^"What the Schools Cannot Do," Time Magazine , April 16, 1973, 
pp. 78-85. 

"Education," The Negro Handbook (Chicago: Johnson Publishing 
Company (1966)), pp. 128-29. 

o 

^See: Ross versus Eckels ^ as President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Houston Independent School District, Civil Action No. 10444 
(August 7, 1970). 

^During this time Mexican-Americans were not classified as a 
distinct minority group. They were counted as white. On August 24, 
1972, this status changed; Mexican-Americans are now considered to be 
a s q^arate minority and/or ethnic group. 

5 

A Reprint of the Federal District Court decree ordered by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit on June 1, 1970. 

^David J. Armor, "The Effects of Busing," Publ ic Interest 
(Summer, 1972). 

^ Ibid . 

^ Ibid . 

q 

Clearinghouse for Ci vi 1 Rights Research , A Publication of the 
Center for National Policy Research, VI, No. 3 (September, 1972), pp, 1-3. 

^*^Frederick Mosteller, et. a. , On. Equal ity of Educational Opportunity, 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1972). 

^^Op. Ci t . , Clearinghouse for Civil Rights Research , p, 1. 
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NOTES AND SELECTED REFERENCES 



Notes 

A. Most of the data used in this section of the report were 
obtained from a review of court cases relating to desegregation liti- 
gation in the Houston Independent School District* A desegregation 
factor analysis, not included in this study, shows trends wfiich 
point toward resegregation. Left undisturbed, the Houston school 
system will become resegregated within the next seven years. 

B. An overall consideration of the figures from the various 
statistical studies examined shows certain obvious errors with respect 
to figures relative to the "equi-distant" plan. The figures shown for 
the freedom of choice plan are taken from the most current reports on 
enrollment and are accurate; figures for the equi -distant plan were 
based on projections. 

C. Presently, the equi-distant , geographic-capacity, and a 
modified freedom of choice plan are being used to desegregate the 
Houston school system. (As stated by the Reverent D. Leon Everett, 
member of the Houston School Board, "the equi-distant plan is 

used at the elementary level and the geographic-capacity plan is being 
used at the secondary level.) 



Other References 



Racial and Ethnic Enrollment Data of Institutions of Higher Education . 

United States Department of Health, Education, and Wei rare Report, 
Office of Civil Rights, Fall, 1970. 

Bureau of the Census. Reports on socio-economic, housing, and general 
population characteristics. 

The Texas Association of College Teachers Bulletin , XXV, No, 2, 
njJanuary-March, 1973) , 6-8. 

Houston Independent School District. Published reports on enrollment, 
teachers, and pupils by race and school. 

Annual Report of the Attendance Department, 1971-72. Unpublished report 
of the Houston Independent School District. 



CHAPTER 3 
HOUSING NEEDS AND MINORITY GROUPS 



This section of the report provides information on housing 
as revealed through surveys of minority group members and 
organizations, census reports, news articles, and other statistical 
reports on the subject. Deliberate efforts were cade to determine 
whether there are housing problems in Houston and the extent to 
which the problems (if they exist) have racial overtones. We 
interviewed a selected number of respondents from the general 
population, real estate and lending institutions, and social 
welfare organizations in the City of Houston. The efforts and 
collection of opinions indicate the existance of certain 
generalizations concerning the housing problem under study. Some 
of the assumptions are: (1) housing practices are unfair 
throughout Houston; (2) there is a housing shortage of low to 
medium income housing; (3) there exist evidence of discriminatory 
selection of realtors to handle property of white sellers; (4) 
federal programs have been largely ineffective in meeting the 
housing needs of minority groups in the city; and (5) agencies 
and individuals involved in the federal housing programs are 
under suspicion by the minority community. It should be noted 
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that these assumptions are representative of certain charges made 
by Individuals and organizations^ 

The preceding generalizations will be examined within the 
framework of attitudes set forth by the Interviews conducted* 
Statistical Information will also be used in the Interest of 
providing greater understanding of the housing situation as it 
currently exists in Houston and the larger Houston convnunity^ 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSING 

Advanced age of buildings, a large proportion of sub- 
standard dwellings I and a high degree of overcrowdedness are 
generally standard characteristics of housing in the highly 
delineated areas of minority group concentration. Data from 
the last decennial census on the condition of housing for the 
United States show corraborati ve evidence of the existence of 
sub-standard housing^ "For the entire country, the proportion 

of black households lacking some or all plumbing facilities is 

1 

more than three times the proportion for white households." 
Between 1960 and 1970, the difference in the proportion of housing 
units with complete plumbing facilities between black and white 
households was reduced considerably, however. 

In 1970, home ownership rates among black households in 
thirty of the cities with the largest black population ranged 
from 16 percent in Newark, New Jersey, to 55.0 percent in 
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Kansas City, Missouri. Proportionate representation of blacks 
in housing which lacked basic planting facilities ranged from 
14.6 percent in Jacksonville, Florida, to less than two percent 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

For Houston, the ownership rate for blacks was 45 percent, 
with 55 percent listed as renters, Most households in Houston 
had all plumbing facilities, In fact, 96 percent of occupied 
units had all plumbing, with four percent lacking some or all 
plumbing facilities. Table 68 shows a breakdown of tenure and 
plumbing facilities for black occupied units in thirty cities 
with the largest black populations in 1970. 

Subsequent tables in this chapter show the value of 
owner occupied housing units in Houston with a black head of 
household ranged from $9,400 to $17,000. There was a consistent 
increase in the value of black hoifies when treasured in terms 
of median dollars from 1950 through March of 1970. The increase 
was a little more than $2,000 for each three year intervals, 
beginning with 1960 and during the period commonly referred to 
as the "Social Revolutions of the '60's." Houses less than 
$10,000 in median dollar value for blacks in Houston were built 
prior to 1940, more than thirty years ago. The greater proportion 
of blacks own homes valued at less than $20,000. In addition, 
the greater proportion of homes val ued between $20,000 and $34,999 
was built during the period, 1968-1970, Recent surveys on housing 
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Table 68 



Tenure and Plunging Facilities for Negro Occupied Units, for 30 Cities 
With the Largest Negro Population: 1970 



Selected cities 






Percent of 


occupied units 




Tenure 


Plumbing 


faci Ti ties 


Total 
occupied 
units 


uwne r 


KG n L e r 


With 

all 
plumbi nq 


Lacking 
some or all 
plumbing 
faci li ties 




1^9 ^5 7Q0 


16 


84 


96 


5 




314,640 


24 


76 


95 


5 




192 ,902 


51 


49 


98 


2 




194,955 


47 


53 


97 


3 




164,040 


27 


73 


98 


2 




170,684 


32 


68 


98 


2 




114,095 


30 


70 


98 


2 




89,991 


45 


55 


96 


4 




86 , 474 


38 


62 


97 


3 




74,336 


O "7 

11 


/J 


94 


6 




1 1 ) 1 DD 


37 


63 


97 


3 




73,230 


31 


69 


92 


8 




63,207 


42 


58 


94 


6 


57,892 


44 


56 


98 


3 




60,446 


16 


84 


95 


5 




38,177 


49 


51 


95 


5 


36 ,247 


42 


58 


94 


6 




40,287 


27 


73 


95 


5 




39,645 


40 


60 


97 


3 




32,689 


55 


45 


85 


15 




33,678 


55 


45 


96 


4 




27,540 


33 


67 


97 


3 




33,712 


33 


67 


92 


8 




29,891 


41 


59 


94 


6 




31 ,854 


18 


83 


96 


5 




29 ,449 


43 


57 


98 


2 




32,500 


25 


75 


94 


6 




27,963 


29 


71 


98 


2 


24,861 


50 


50 


94 


6 


Nashville-Davidson, Tenn. 


24.222 


40 


60 


91 


9 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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in Houston show that there is a gradual but steacly movement of 
young blacks between the ages of 25 and 35 years into homes in 
middle class neighborhoods. These homes are valued in price from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

As shown in the income section, there is some evidence 
to suggest that a substantial proportion of blacks, when measured 
in terms of income, occupation, and education, have moved from 
lower middle to middle class status. This mobility was related 
to a rise in individual and family income. The ratio of black 
family income to that of whites made a substantial and significant 
change during the last decade. The middle-income group in this 
category has made significant progress in Houston, A substantial 
proportion of this group lives in the Houston suburbs. They 
occupy homes in Fort Bend County, Southwest Houston, the 
traditional Third Ward Area, Scenic Woods, and many are found to 
be living in Hidden Valley as well as Sharps town. Some occupy 
apartments; most are home owners, It should be noted, however, 
that some families did encounter insults and discrimination in 
this physical mobility. Specific instances will be cited in 
the discussion on "Discrimination in Housing." 

Residential mobility is a slippery and uncertain concept. 
Blacks are confronted with a uniquely different situation when 
they seek to advance in American society. This is true in 
Houston as well as other parts of the country. Despite the 
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upward gains made in incomei employment^ and education, residential 

mobility is still largely a result of the ecological processes 

of invasion and succession. As blacks begin to move into some 

areas of Houston, whites make their flight to other areas ~ 

usually further out into the suburbs. The ecological processes 

of invasion and succession defy any tendency toward integrated 

neighborhoods in Houston for any sustained period of time. 

Integration, like invasion, has an ecological existence which 

is dependent upon a sustained relationship between the incoming 

group and existing clientele. Human communities are governed by 

basic organizational and cohesive forces which define the basic 

mode of human adjustment. Where blacks come in contact with 

whites in neighborhood situations, blacks are more often viewed 

as outsiders. Illustrative of this tendency is a letter which 

appeared in the Houston Post (April 25, 1973): 

. . .1 enjoyed reading. * . "How to buy a house 
if you're Black. . However, the main point was 
neither discussed or explained. Why should a black 
wish to move where his neighbors do not want him, 
where he will never be accepted, no matter what. 
Whites do not force themselves where they are not 
wanted. 

Historical distori tons and misconceptions about blacks 
make i t di fficul t, and in many ways almost impossible, for 
whites to accept them as nei ghbors . And, the tendency to view 
blacks primarily as a single, undifferentiated mass of disadvantaged 
people tied by the badge of color is revel aed in contacts with 
realtors and sel lers . 
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DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 

Racial understanding has been further inhibited by the 
fact that realtors, builders, and lending institutions in Houston 
utilize different standards and techniques in dealing with 
potential black buyers. This fact is revealed through interviews 
conducted with a cross-section of the black community in Houston. 

Some of the problems encountered by Houstonians, in 
general, were discussed in a recent article published in the 
Houston Post (April 15, 1973). In this article, Columnist John 
F. Powers discussed critical issues relating to the sale and 
financing of homes. "Members of minority groups face the same 
problems as whites in finding a house and financing it and 
then some," says Powers. The extra problems of minority groups 
stem from encounters with real estate brokers, builders, and lendi 
institutions. When confronted with discriminatory practices, 
some potential black buyers will simply change realty agencies. 
Others will seek redress through the courts. A United States 
Justice suit was filed against Gary Greene Realtors Company. 
Now this agency agrees not to discriminate in the sale of housing 
in a federal court consent decree. The Justice Department 
alleged the company "steered and channeled" prospective white 
and black customers to predominantly white and black areas^ 
respectively. This firm denied the allegations, saying it had 
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promoted fair housing programs and policies in its sale of homes. 
Other such suits have also been filed against realty companies 
in Houston. 

In talking with a selected number of black realtors in 
Houston, we were able to ascertain some of the problems experienced 
in finding adequate and suitable housing for the black population. 
One real estate salesman had this to say: "Lower income people 
have trouble getting financing for homes in the under $10»000 
range because discrimination still exists in this area. By law 
Houston is an open city, but steering blacks to particular areas 
like Dunfcarton Oaks and Brentwood is a common practice. White 
realtors will not show property in certain areas to blacks,,." 
Another black realtor indicated that there is less shortage of 
homes for lower and middle income blacks at this time because 
of the 235 and 236 homes. Apartment construction and inflationary 
trends have also reduced the demand for housing in this category. 
"But," he said, "the upper income levels have trouble. White 
brokers don't sell homes in the $35,000 and above range to 
blacks. So, it is your bl ack executives those who come in 
from out of town with companies who have the trouble. They 
have trouble buying in the old established neighborhoods such 
as Candlelight Forest, Braeburn Valley, Tanglewood, and Hunters 
Creek, for example," Several other persons i nterviewed fel t 
that even v/hen a white broker shows a house to a black in 
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exclusive white neighborhoods, he is treated so coldly that the 
pride of the buyer precludes his having any further interest 
in the property. Other complaints were also aired, including 
the sale of property at exorbitant prices to slow the flow of 
blacks into certain neighborhoods, high appraisals of homes 
so that the white sellers get higher equities than normally 
expected for the same priced house, and "for sale by owners" 
techniques, where, if the person chooses to sell his home 
himself, he can sell to whoever he wishes. Many black realtors 
and potential customers share the belief that housing laws 
can only be applied to the realtor who discriminates. 

There are additional complications in the path of lower 
and middle income minority group members, Several techniques 
of salesmanship used by some real estate agencies are insulting 
to blacks. One sales technique used largely by white realtors 
may be called "racial excl usi veness , " They make sales appeals 
on the basis of the number of educated blacks living in the area. 
This pitch is to let the potential buyer know that the area is in 
transition from a predominantly white neighborhood to a black 
one; and that they want to make sure that you live with people 
of your own kind, The snob appeal is carried further if the 
individual's race is not known. Where telephone contact is made, 
the white salesman or seller wants to know your place of 
employment, total income, and your present location. If the 
indi vidual has lower mi ddle cl ass status , he is not shown homes 
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in the $25,000 to $35»000 range. The real estate brokers react 
to the real estate market for whites, but they try to create 
artificial ones for blacks by arousing or appealing to prejudices 
In developing communities and the old established ones. ^'Blcck- 
busting" occurs in Houston, Some new developments, by design and 
intent, are built for blacks only. Consequently, the showing of 
these homes 1s limited to black patrons only. 

Another technique used by white realtors, if the seller 
Is black, is to tell the potential buyer that the owner is losing 
his home or that he has a second mortgage on the property. One 
black couple moved from Dallas to Houston late in 1972. The 
real estate salesman showed them several homes in some parts of 
Houston. The couple had indicated the type of floor plan they 
wanted. Eventually the house was located but the occupants 
were black. This couple was told that the owner was losing his 
home, only to find later that the owner had sufficient funds, 
credit, and property to maintain the home. The seller had 
wanted a large home, and he had bought the house in a previously 
all-white area. 

Newcomers and the middle income .blacks are more often 
victims of discrimination because they can afford to buy homes 
in traditional ly non-black areas. Blockages are set up by realtors 
through misquoted higher prices and "sold'' signs when blacks 
insist on being taken into better nei ghborhoods. Outlandish prices 
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are quoted by some white sellersj others will remain in a neighborhood 
after it gets to be 98 percent black in hopes of making greater 
profi ts . 

The young black executive has even more of a problem when 
it comes to finding suitable housing in Houston* The better 
all-black areas are stable. It 1: difficult* if not impossible, 
to find adequate housing in Timbercrest, Riverside Terrance, and 
Brentwood West, Windor Village is gradually becoming black. For 
the most part, the homes* in Westbury are priced too high for what 
the buyer gets for his money* The South Park area, adjoining 
Sunnyside, has long been overcrowded* With the advent of South 
Park Village and the Selinsky Apartments, few middle and upper 
middle class blacks will move in the area because the deed 
restrictions have been violated and the area is ov^Hmpacted 
where traffic is virtually at a standstill during peak hours. 

Where corporate headquarters are located in outlying 
areas of metropoli tan centers, blacks are faced with problems 
when they find themselves in suburbs which do not favor renting 
or selling to blacks. This is not the case in Houston, although 
some difficulty exists in this regard. Blacks live in outlying 
areas of the city, but the question of location in relation to 
community acceptance is another matter. However, another 
dimension to the issue of location is that many corporations have 
begun to conduct pilot or feasibility studies to determine 
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community recepti veness to all its employees. This trend will 
tend to reduce the amount of discrimination and accompanying 
anxieties in this regard because the decisions to locate plants 
and facilities often rest on the potent factor of housing 
availability. 



LOW INCOME HOUSING 



Low income housing and public housing projects lie at the 
heart of attempts to provide affirmative action to eradicate 
slum areas in the city. Black community groups, in cooperation 
with the Model Cities Agency, are seeking means by which inner 
city areas can be redevc^loped. In the central city, the problem 
of housing is, and will remain for years, acute unless concerted 
efforts are launched to ebb the tide of physical deterioration. 

Federal subsidized housing, once considered a potential 

panacea, has seldom measured up to advanced expectations and 

most often has created new and growing problems for the low income 

group. A community planner for the Houston Urban League discussed 

the problem o^ low income housing with our survey group. She states 

Although the city and federal governments 
have made commitments to the creation of housing 
for lower income people, nothing is currently 
being done beyond tokenism. The problem of 
housing is being approached from the vantage 
point of privilege. Those who have the money 
and the right skin color get the housing. It is 

iT|y belief that the situation will continue to 
exist until the problem is approached from the 
standpoint of what is right, in the interest 
of the general welfare of the city it can never 
be sol ved. 
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The representative from the Urban League of Houston 
also pointed out that programs have been in existence for the 
lower incore persons such as the public housing projects and 
rent supplement programs. All the others, including the 235 
and 236 programs have been for the moderate income persons, not for 
the low income group, as the public has been led to believe. 

Closely related to public housing facilities for the 
low income group 1s the initiation of urban renewal or highway 
construction projects, An important aspect of urban renewal 
in the minds of low income residents is the prospect of clearance 
of all or part of an area» When black low income persons are 
faced with relocation problems, they usually result from 
decisions made outside of the community. Relocation rarely shows 
imagination or creativity in improving areas or fostering 
integration into previously all-white areas. Black low income 
persons are usally relocated in areas traditionally occupied by 
blacks or they are found on fringe areas of low-income whi te 
communities. In each instance, the ghetto remains intact. 

What usually happens when black low income areas are 
threatened with displacement or relocation is the development 
of a total plan and inadequate, purposely abbreviated discussion 
of it in the community affected* After this takes place, blacks 
are simply moved out of the areas involved. No planning for 
new public housing takes place, Generally, they are dispersed 
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around the first and second rings of the centra! business district 

and one finds the ghetto has not disappeared but it was merely 

transplanted into another section of Houston, The movement of 

blacks from Third and Fourth Wards into Sunnyside and South Park 

is an illustrative case. Low income blacks renain restricted by 

virtue of their status and their race. As to solutions, Stogman 

panits a rather gloorny picture; "Today, the public housing program 

goes without its traditional liberal and intellectual support; 

it goes without union support; and it goes without any broad 

demand among the electorate. And as for the poor, they go without 

decent housing..." The author of "The New Mythology of Housing" 

2 

made these comments in 1970. There is evidence to indicate 
that as late as 1973 he is still right in this assertion. In 
Houston some neighborhood development programs are in progress 
in black communities and other minority areas, but the housing 
needs of the poor are still not being adequately met. 

HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT 

A report, published by the Texas Urban Development 
Conmnission and prepared by several University of Houston professors, 
indicates that two methods of enforcement are employed by the 
Houston Housing Code Enforcement Section. These include: 
"systematic and individual complaints." The authors further point 
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out that "systematic code enforcement involves designation of certain 
areas and then a dwelling-by-dwelling inspection by eval uators ."^ 
Each approach has as its aim the improvement of entire neighbor- 
hoods through code enforcement. The report also points out 
that systematic code enforcement is limited to Model Neighborhoods 
while individual complaints cover the total city. 

In black neighborhoods, code enforcement is not applied 
equally in all areas. Physical deterioration is widespread in 
many minority areas of Houston. In many cases, inspectors 
report what can be seen on the surface. Rats and rodent 
infestation goes unnoticed. The 1972 Comprehensive Plan for 
the Model City Department of the City of Houston contains several 
functional problem areas of the Physical Environmental 
component. Housing conditions were considered to be a high 
priority item in the plan. Specific housing conditions were 
listed as: (1) high frequency of substandard housing; (2) 
lack of low-income housing resources; (3) lack of coordination of 
effort on the part of the city; and (4) lack of available loans 
for repairs. There is some evidence to suggest that many 
of the problems listed here still exist in Houston, although 
some progress has been made in rehabilitating sections of low 
income areas. Indicators of progress in this regard include the 
upgrading of about 4100 ciwelling units to meet the minimum 
housing standards through the Code Enforcement programs. Of the 
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total upgrades, about 109 were financed through the "Rehabilitation 

Revolving Fund*" A substantial number of structures have also 

been demolished through the Model Cities "Demolition of Unsafe 

Buildings" program. There are still many more structures in 

need of conplete demolition. Street lights have been installed 

in some model neighborhoods. 

One of the basic goals of the Model Cities program 

was to increase the supply of standard housing available to 

indigenous residents of Model Neighborhoods and in other areas 

in which they want to live and at costs they can afford. This 

goal has not been fully achieved. Again, low income persons 

are not receiving the benefits of adequate and decent housing 

in the City of Houston* Even the agency admits that "there 

have been few perceptible changes in the physical appearance of 

Houston's fourteen (14) square mile inner city since the Model 

4 

Cities program was implement. This statement was made in 1972. 
It could be that some progress has been made since then. 

However, as late as March 15, 1973, Houston's inner city 
area included in the Model Cities program (Model Neighborhood 
area) contained 33,000 dwelling units of which 39 percent are in 
violation of the city's "Minimum Housing Code*" Of these an 
estimated 3,000 units are unfi t for habitation . The report 
states, "in light of these facts, there is an evident need for 
an aggressi ve program of demolition of unsafe structures and a 
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mechanism to provide housing rehabilitation loans to those Model 
Neighborhood residents who are unable to obtain loans through 
conventional means due to low income or poor credit." 

Cut off from the "conventional" sources of financing, 
the black low income resident is either forced to deal with 
highly questionable speculators or he must buy on a contractual 
basis for a period of years at higher interest rates. If the 
low income person chooses the "contract basis" he can be evicted 
and dispossessed within a short time, if he defaults on a payment. 
The speculator can then re-sell the property. A Social Planner 
for the Houston Urban League talked with us about this practice 
in Houston, She related cases where blacks are being sold homes 
in Windsor Village, located in Southwest Houston, White realtors 
are putting people in homes ranging in prices from $19,000 to 
$28,000. Some of these individuals do not have money or credit 
to pay the prices asked for the homes. "They are buying under 
something called "contract sales said the Planner. She 
further stated that they do not have a clear understanding of 
what is going on and "they have merely accepted the realtor's 
word and they think they are buying a house. Actually they are 
renting," One student at Texas Southern University corroborated 
this story by stating that she was placed in a house under 
similar condition, because the realtor wanted to protect the white 
owner's credit. Other cases involved obvious acts of discrimination 
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and block bust1 ng,— tacti cs used in frightening white owners 
Into selling through a campaign of claiming that the neighborhood 
is turning black and house values are declining. 

There has been a great deal of serious stucjy of various 
types of housing in Houston and of the reactions of residents to 
their living environments. One such study was conducted by 
the Urban Resources Center at Texas Southern University, The 
study's aim was to determine the extent to which Housing Code 
Enforcement in Houston contributed to better living conditions 
for low income blacks. Over 100 homes were selected at random 
from low income areas. The Housing Code used by Houston was 
utilized in inspecting homes and assessing the physical condition 
of the dwellings. In addition, the occupants were interviewed 
on particular questions concerning the neighborhood in general. 
Using the Houston Housing Code as a source, a checklist of the 
standards was devised for measuring conditions of housing in the 
sampling area. In the study, it was found that the most 
cruel al problem was plunting. Other defective conditions, not 
covered in the Houston Housing Code, were found. Of all dwellings 
surveyed, 13 percent had rusty or rotten screens on the windows; 
ten percent had no wall-type convenience electrical outlets; 
eight percent needed Interior papering or paneling; and 6 percent 
of the homes had broken windows , Because of unkept vacant lots 
and buildings , the areas are found to be plagued wi th rodents , 
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insects, and other pests, Over 80 percent of the renters 
included in this study complained of poor maintenance habits by the 
absentee landlords.^ All respondents indicated that there is 
need for comprehensi ve planning in the four neighborhoods 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Wards and Acres Homes surveyed. 

The need for planning on a neighborhood basis cannot be 
gainsaid. A federation of program components which touch every 
aspect of a living environrent is needed. "Controls such as 
deed restrictions, capacities of water and sewer services, 
access and site requirements" are emphases stressed in the 1973 
Community Development Statement for the City of Houston. The 
report further acknowledges that housing is a priority issue 
in Houston. The 1970 Census shows that there are approximately 
54,000 households with incomes below the standard set by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. About 50^000 families live in 
substandard housing, many of which are elderly and/or renters. 
Houston does not have a sufficient number of public housing 
units to accommodate the number of persons in need. The local 
housing authority has estimated a need for 10,000 additional 
units of federally-assisted low rent housing. Our survey of low 
income neighborhoods in 1973 indicated that this figure is too 
low. Adjustments for condemnations and demolitions must be 
included in the estimated figure. 
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From the aforementioned discussions, the following are 
some concerns expressed by minority community residents: 

1. Moderate and upper Income blacks should 
devise methods where unscrupulous realtors, 
brokers, and lending institutions can be made 
known to potential buyers in this income 
bracket. 

2. Slum dwellers should be educated about the 
bureaucracy. Slum residents are often pawns 
of bureaucrats in urban renewal and 

hi ghwciy programs . 

3. Minority groups should carefully investigate 
any builders whose appeal is beamed to them 
exclusively. Prices are usually exorbitant, 
guarantees are few, and workmanship is 
generally poor. 

4. Low income renters should especially be 
aware of the "turning process." All too 
often the owner of an apartment building 
decides to increase his profit by shifting 
to low-1ncome-m1nori ty group occupancy 
while reducing services and increasinq the 
number of rent payers in the same place. 
The technique is time-tested. It was the 
case in the Palm Center area of Houston; 
along the Eastex Freeway; and in the 
South Park area. The owner moves minority 
group families into apartments and 
Immediately reduces the level of main- 
tenance. This serves to dri ve whites out. 
The result is a gradual development of 
new slums. 

5. Black potential buyers should be very 
careful about housing inspection and 
appraisals conducted by real estate 
companies. It 1s an observed fact that 
most middle and upper middle class blacks 
are much more affluent than thier white 
predecessors . In many instances, they 
pay more for homes 1n areas of transition 
than they would in a new development. White 
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appraisers will often list numerous items 
in need of repair, if the seller is black; 
they overlook similar defects if the 
seller is white. 

6. Black real estate companies should organize 
in the interest of providing credibility 

of the shelter business in Houston. There 
is need for sustained counseling with low 
income persons about the concept of "contract 
bi4ying." These recommendations do not 
carry racial overtones. The intent is to 
protect the "victim" from being abused, and 
the logical means would be through knowledge- 
able real estate agents. 

7. Whites pay a terrific economic and social 
cost for discrimination in housing. Panic 
selling, inflammatory actions and disturbing 
rumors take tolls among low income dwellers, 
and suburbanites move from place to place 

in quest of "lily white" areas only to find 
that with each move, they lose money and 
credits. The block busting techniques are 
carefully designed by the real estate 
industry to create new, higher profit 
markets. There is evidence that similar 
techniques are practiced in Houston. Many 
of the homes in BrentWood, Keswick Place, 
and Cambridge Village went up for sale 
after cards were placed in mailboxes warn- 
ing owners that the areas were turning 
black. Houses in these areas have changed 
owners from two to five times during the 
past five years. 

Immediate Actions Areas 

1. The federal Fair.Housing law should be applied 
uniformly in all parts of the city. An 
Affirmative action program should be imple- 
mented which would insure integrated housing 
and destroy the dual market for housing in 
Houston. Restrictive convenants have no 
place in this democracy, in Houston, in the 
rent, purchase, or sale of housing. 
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2. The involvement of Intelligent citizens in 
matters of community planning and develop- 
ment is essential, if we are to move housing 
availability from narrow interests into 
broader interests for the total community. 

3- In dealing with housing inadequacy » dialogue 
in needed between the planners, local 
government officials, federal agencies, and 
community residents concerning the critical 
state of housing in the city. 

4. Building codes, health regulations, and 
housing code enforcement are essentials in 
efforts to eliminate unsuitable living 
environments in black areas. The Housing 
Code for Houston is in need of serious 
overhauling, and vigorous enforcement 
in deteriorating neighborhoods in needed. 
Housing Code enforcement must also take 
into consideration shelter supply because 
of the possibility that some buildings 
mi ght be condemned. 

Finally, housing is one of the areas which contributes to 

continues segregation in Houston, Anti-busing advocates insist 

on open housing as an alternative to the busing of school 

children from their Immediate neighborhoods. Yet, few of the 

persons who participate in marches against the busing of school 

children will lift their voices in support of open housing in 

Houston and elsewhere. Many of these same citizens are aware of 

acts of discrimination in housing, and few, if any, will extend" 

the hand of friendship and cooperation to black neighbors • .The 

future of Houston depends in large measure on effective, open 

housing practices; a cormon market for housing rather than a dual 

one; and aggressive administrative action on the part of city 
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officials to insure equal justice in hous1ng» educatioPi employ- 
ment » heal th , and related areas for the entire citizenry. 

Tables 69 through 83 give data on owner occupied 
dwellings in Houston and the total SMSA. Selected characteristics 
on appliances, gross rental rates, housing values, household 
composition, age of structures, and gross percentages of income 
spent on housing by income level, and sex of household head 
are also given for occupied dwellings. 
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CHAPTER 4 



HEALTH CARE AND THE BLACK POPULATION 

Few issues in recent years have stirred more impassioned 
debate than the subject of health care. Proposals for compulsory 
health insurance and the establishment of a national health 
program represent responses to the concern for health services 
in the nation. 

A recent article, "The Economics of Health Care," 
discusses the spiraling medical costs and the uneven quality 
and distribution of health services in this country. "Last 
year," the article reports, "close to $80 billion up from 
$76 billion in the previous year was spent on health care 
nationally, making it the third largest industry in the United 
States . Still, an estimated 40 million Americans, most of them 
poor receive less than adequate medical attention,"^ 

The concern over medical costs and health services is not 
just limited to poor people or the nation's minorities. Middle 
America also faces the financial burden of mushrooming prices 
for health service delivery. Over 80 percent of this group 
carries some type of voluntary health insurance, yet few can 
afford or sustain the burden of prolonged illness by virtue 
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of rising prices for hospital and medical care. In 1970, 

it was reported that the average cost of hospitalization per 

day was about $70. In larger cities such as New York and 

Boston, the cost was much higher, ranging from a high of 

$110 in New York to a high of $103 in Boston. It is estimated by 

some experts that by 1973 the national average will approximate at 

least $98 per day. 

Despite the fact that America spends more per capita for 
health care than other countries, the nation's poor, black and 
other minorities, and the middle class experience grave difficulty 
in receiving and paying for health care. 

Rural families suffer from a lack of adequate health care 
even more. Caught in a cycle of poverty and some ignorance, 
the rural poor suffer from malnutrition, sickle cell anemia, 
heart and lung disease, and many other unattended ills. Studies 
have also shown that "in cities where hospital clinics have 
largely replaced the family physician, poor people usually have 
to wait long hours for treatment. '^^ A survey of the health 
care of the poor and of minorities In Houston by the Urban Resources 
Center in Texas Southern University indicates that this same 
condition exists in Houston. 

A great deal of the inadequacies concerning health care 
and treatment in Houston are attributable to the limited supply 
of black physicians in the nation. Only two percent of the 
nation's estimated 332,000 physicians are black, and although 
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some attempts have been made to increase the number of blacks 
entering the medical profession, progress has been relatively 
slow. However, some changes in enrollment have been noted. 

An analysis of black enrollment in all medical schools, 
including students from Houston, shows a constant numerical 
figure of 220 up until 1971-72. Through special public and 
private grants, the enrollment for black medical students in 
the nation as a whole climbed to 881 in 1971-72. This is a 
drastic change in enrollment patterns when measured from the 
standpoint of previous years. 

Prior to 1967, over 80 percent of the black physicians in 
America were trained in two predominantly black medical in- 
stitutions, despite the fact that most medical schools in the 
country v^ere receiving federal aid. Since 1967 , however, 
predominantly white medical schools have now begun to accept 
blacks and other minorities in their programs. 

HEALTH NEEDS OF HOUSTON'S MINORITIES 

Through interviews with a sample of black physicians, it 
was discovered that most felt that Houston needs a better delivery 
system of health care for minority communities. An upgraded health 
delivery system would necessarily require more physicians, ~- Par- 
ticularly blacks. It is estimated that there are 6,000 physi- 
cians in the cityi of this number, 70 or 1.2 percent are black. 
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Fifty (50) of the seventy black physicians practice in the Model 
Cities designated neighborhoods. The city-wide proportionate 
rate of black physicians per service population is estimated 
at one per 4,500 persons. 

Black families in Kashmere Gardens and Trinity Gardens, 
until recently, had to rely on the services of one pediatrician. 
Other minority areas experience similar difficulty in receiving 
adequate forms of medical care. Many of the black physicians 
indicated that an increase in other medical personnel such as 
nurses, respiratory therapists, and medical technicians, at 
all levels, will assist in improving health conditions for the 
poor. Obtaining and servicing more mobile health units and 
ordinary clinics would also help. 

COST 

The cost of medical care hinders low income and middle 
class Americans alike, but the former suffers even more. As 
previously stated, an average hospital day, nationally costs 
$70; in New York and Boston the cost is $110 and $103, respect- 
ively. In Houston, it was difficult to pinpoint a "single 
figure" average cost because prices vary according to the kind of 
service received. A survey of hospital insurance agencies, 
however, showed semi -private rooms ranging from around $34 
to $55; lower figures generally apply to the Harris County 
Hospital District. As a whole, average costs per room (not 
including other services) , range from a low cost of $33 to a 
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high cost of $42, depending on the hospital and the facilities 
available. Drugs and physician*s fees were difficult to pinpoint 
from the data collected. 

In 1971, it was reported that about 220 federal departments 
and agencies administered some form of health programs. It should 
be noted that the recent proposed cutbacks by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration will greatly reduce the health benefits provided by 
previous administrations. During the Johnson years, Congress 
authorized an estimated 51 statutes of health legislation that 
were to be administered by various authorities. There is some 
evidence to indicate that steps were not taken to provide the 
coordinated and comprehensive efforts necessary to insure maximum 
benifits to the general citizenry. Medicare and Medicaid, 
though well conceived, did not turn out to be the panacea for 
the health ills of the poor, the aged, and black populations. 
In failing to provide for these elements through a comprehensive 
health delivery system, federal efforts tended to provide impetus 
to an increase in health cost. To be sure, blacks from urban and 
rural areas, and other minorities, such as Chicanes, poor whites, 
and Indians, have had to cope daily with the reality of inadequate 
health care. 
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HOSPITAL CARE 

The "separate-but-equal" doctrine which permeated the 
whole of American life for many years insured the survival of 
parallel racial institutions. These institutional paradigms 
limited black participation in public and private hospitals 
administered by the white sector. The larger white hospitals 
which admitted blacks required that they demonstrate an un- 
questioned ability to pay in advance. The patients who were 
admitted were housed in separate wings of hospitals. In many 
rural areas of the South, this practice of de facto segregation 
in hospitals still exists. Much of this segregation, however, 
is due to the timidity of minority patients who continually 
conform to older established customs. 

Hospitals which evolved during earlier periods still serve 
predominantly black populations. Homer G. Phillips in St. Louis; 
George Hubbard in Nashville; Riverside General Hospital, Mercy, 
Lockwood and St. Elizabeth hospitals in Houston; Provident 
Hospital in Baltimore; Flint-Goodrich in New Orleans; and Freedmen^s 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. are a few of the black hospitals 
which have survived despite insufficient funding. 

Black hospitals in Houston operate, for the most part, with 
insufficient funding for staff, equipment, and on-going biomedical 
research. Research on sickle cell anemia, a disease which affects 
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blacks more than other groups, has been largely carried on in 

white medical research units, according to a National Institute of 

Mental Health official, because few black hospitals have funds 

to engage in large-scale and continuing medical research projects. 

To be sure, the black communities of Houston and in the 

nation (as well as the hospitals which serve them) are encountering 

health care problems similar to those of the nation's middle 

classes and the poor. In the case of minorities, the problems are 

more acute. This is clearly reflected in several vital areas: 

Nonwhite babies In the nation die at a rate nearly 
double that of white Americans. In Houston, the 
rate of infant deaths is higher for the black pop- 
ulation than for the white population in all data 
for the decade, 1961-1971. Each group experienced 
a decrease In infant deaths; however, as shown in 
Table 84, black infants died at a rate of 36.62 per 
1,000 live births in 1961; the white infant death 
rate was 22.33 for the same period. By 1971, the 
black infant death rate had decreased to 26.90 per 
1,000 live births, while the white infant mortality 
rate had decreased to 17.78 per 1,000 live births. 

The chief cause of Infant deaths Is Ill-defined 
diseases. The second cause of deaths is post- 
natal asphyxia. Table 85 gives an infant summary 
of deaths by race and sex during 1971 in Houston. 
More male whites die of infections at birth 
than blacks; more female black babies die of 
infections at birth than white female babies. 
On the whole more white babies die of congenital 
malformation circulatov^y system disease than 
black babies. 

The maternal death rate for nonwhite American 
mothers is four times that of white American 
mothers. As a whole, American mothers die in 
childbirth at a rate higher than that of eleven 
(11 ) other countries. 
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Table 85 

INFANT SUMMARY OF DEATH 
HOUSTON RESIDENCE 
1971 



*s[JMMARY fAIKF DF DFATH 

OUririr\r\ I unuJu UP Uun I n 


WHITE 


NEGRO 


TOTAL 


TOTA 1 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


■ Male 


Female 


I U 1 AL 


Septicaemia Pyaemia 


1 








1 




1 


Avitaminosis 






1 




1 




1 


Allergic Disorders 
















Mental Deficiency 






2 




2 




2 


Vascular Lesions 
















Non Meningoc Meningitis 


5 


1 


1 


1 


6 


2 


8 


Otitis Media Mastoiditis 






1 




1 




1 


Dis. Circulatory Sys. 






1 




1 




1 


Lobar Pneumonia 
















Bronchopneumonia 


2 


1 






2 


1 


3 


Primary Atyp.& Unspec.Pneu. 


13 


9 


15 


11 


28 


20 


48 


Chronic Bronchitis 


1 








1 




1 


All Other Resp. Diseases 


1 


1 


4 




5 


1 


6 


Gastroenteritis Colitis 


1 




1 




2 




2 


Cirrhosis of Liver 


1 








1 




1 


Other Dis-Digest Sys. 


1 






2 


1 


2 


3 


Dis. Genito Urinary Sys. 






1 




1 




1 


Other Diseases Skin 
















Spina Bifida 


3 


3 






3 


3 


6 


Congen. Mai form, Cir, Sys, 


14 


16 


3 


3 


17 


19 


36 


Other Congen. Mai form. 


13 


8 


7 


8 


20 


16 


36 


Birth Injuries 


8 


10 


14 


5 


22 


15 


37 


Postnatal Asphyxi a 


32 


19 


26 


21 


58 


40 


98 


Infections of Newborn 


12 


3 


9 


7 


21 


10 


31 


Haemolytic Dis. Newborn 


2 


3 • 




2 


2 


5 


7 


Dis. Early Infancy 


3 


1 


1 


4 


4 


5 


9 


111 Defined Diseases Inf. 


52 


41 


39 


33 


91 


74 


165 


Ill Defined Causes 


2 








2 




2 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 


2 






1 


2 


1 


3 


Accident Fire Explosion 




1 




1 




2 


2 


Accident Drowning 




1 








1 


1 


All Other Accidents 


3 


1 


3 


2 


6 


3 


9 


Homicide 








1 




1 


1 


Total 


172 


119 


129 


102 


301 


221 


522 
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Most deaths occur from heart disease than other 
illnesses. Tuberculosis took the life of less 
people in 1971 than any other cause in Houston, 
with cancer, strokes, and accidents following 
in that order. 

Tables 88 and 89 give data on births by race 
and sex, illegitimacy by race and sex. 

Included also in this section is information on hospitals in 

Houston and on major concerns by blacks about specific health experiments 
by established authorities which tend to supoort rumors on "planned 
genocide" and related items. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In a report to the Surgeon General of Public Health Service, 
the Advisory Committee on Urban Health Affairs acknowledged that 
"in today's world of tightly interlocking problems, virtually 
every agency's mission has relevancy to health." Public health 
leadership, the report said, "has a dear and continuing respon- 
sibility to mobilize effective action of health across the entire 

3 

range of human activity." We accept this statement unquestioningly , 
but unfortunately neither federal , publ ic, nor private leadership 
has been able to effectively coordinate health services to insure 
the adequate delivery of services to all groups, especially the 
middle class, the aged, poor and black populations. The needs of 
these groups are multi -faceted in character. 
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T able 87 



FREQUENCY OF SELECTED STATISTICS 
HOUSTON RESIDENCE 1971 
(Total Population) 



CAUSE OF DEATH 


ONE PERSON DIES EVERY 


TOTAL 


HniJ r<; 


Mi nutp^^ 




Heart Disease 


3 


4 


56 


2,842 


Cancer 


5 


16 


3 


1 ,663 


Stroke 


8 


59 


4 


975 


Accidents 


19 


5 


6 


459 


Diseases of Early Infancy 


25 


14 


42 


347 


Homicides 


28 


10 


1 


311 


Cirrhosis of Liver 


43 


21 


58 


202 


Pneumonia 


44 


1 


12 


199 


Suicides 


49 


46 


21 


176 


Diabetes Mellitus 


59 


11 


39 


148 


Congenti .Malformations 


81 


6 


39 


108 


General 










Arteriosclerosis 


81 


52 


9 


107 


Nephritis 


125 


8 


34 


70 


Hypertension Without 










Heart Disease 


194 


40 


34 


45 


Tuberculosis 


230 


31 


34 


38 


All Other Causes 


8 


3 


C 
u 


1,088 


TOTAL DEATHS 


1 


1 


17 


8,576 


TOTAL INFANT DEATHS . 


16 


46 


53 


522 


TOTAL BIRTHS 




21 


3 


24,958 


TOTAL ILLEGITIMATE 


2 


10 


35 


4,025 


SETS OF TWINS 


36 


30 




240 
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Interviews with physicians in Houston indicated the need for 
a decrease in medical costs. It was also suggested that more coun- 
seling and dietary instructions be given to minority residents. 
This suggestion is directed toward lower class groups of all races 
rather than middle class persons. Studies have shown that many 
middle and upper middle class blacks are decidedly more well-fed 
than whites with comparable incomes, thereby destroying the myth 
that "all blacks are undernourished." 

Other black physicians tended to believe that improvements in 
related conditions such as better housing and environmental condi- 
tions would aid in correcting health conditions for many minori- 
ties. Better housing conditions and less crowdedness would con- 
tribute to a decrease in the incidence of diseases caused by such 
conditions. Improvements In transportation facilities and out- 
patient services In clinics and hospitals were also suggested. 

Specific improvements in some areas are being made in Houston. 
A few are listed here. 

1. The Health Department is oresently acquiring or has 
already acquired a mobile unit financed under a $300,000 
Federal Family Planning Grant. 

2. The Health Department is trying to expand its immunization 
services through an increase in area clinics. For example, 
an immunization clinic has been opened In the Hufsmith 
area. New Clinics are being considered in the Acres Homes 
and Casa de Amigas areas. Ben Taub Hospital has acquired 

a clinic for children, with Its own pharmacy, so that 
parents with ill children will not have to wait long hours 
to get medicine. 
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3. The Texas Board of Mental Health and Retardation has 
approved $229,000 for assistance to cormiunity mental 
health centers, 

4. The City of Houston has acquired a city-owned ambulance 
service and plans for an emergency room link. 

5. There have been improvements in Care Programs, resulting 
in a decrease in infant and maternal death rates among 
the poor. 

6. The Gulf State Dental Association plans to establish a 
Dental Service Corporation to help poor people obtain 
federal funds for comprehensive dental work. 

SOME MEDICALLY-RELATED CONCERNS BY THE BLACK POPULATION 

Brain Surgery to Control Behavior 

According to an article included in Ebony Magazine iFebruary, 
1973) the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) agreed to 
award a $500,000 grant to Dr. William Sweet, Chief of Neurosurgery 
at Massachusetts General Hospital , to determine if there is any con- 
nection between violent behavior and brain disease. More specifi- 
cally, he was asked to develop a way to identify and control persons 
who commit "senseless" violence, as well as those "who are constantly 
in and out of jail." In conjunction with this study, the Justice 
Department's Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
invested $108,930 in further brain research by two of Dr. Sweet's 
colleagues. Dr. Frank Ervin, a psychiatrist, and Dr. Vernon Mark, 
Chief of Neurosurgery at Boston City Hospital, The Justice 
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Department ordered the grantees to "to determine the incidence of 
brain disorders in a state penitentiary of men; to establish their 
presence' in a civilian population; and to "improve, develop and 
test the usefulness" of electrodes and brain surgery "for the 
detection of such disorders in Boston City Hospital." 

Noted black psychologists, including Dr. Alvin Pouissant, 
associate professor of psychiatry at Harvard University Medical 
School, have expressed deep concerns about the studies. Known case 
studies have indicated that the subjects or targets are often blacks. 
In describing the studies as racist, Pouissant adds rather bluntly, 
"It assumes that black people are genetically damaged— that they are 
so animal and so savage that whites have to carve their brains to 
make them into human beings." 

In reference to these medical maneuvers, there is concern 
because a large proportion of the prison population is black, and 
prisoners seem to be fair game for the psychosurgeon 's knife. 
Prison officials claim that these operations are performed only with 
voluntary consent, but critics of the program argue that there is no 
such thing as "freedom of consent" m a penal institution. To be 
sure, there is reason to be alarmed about brain surgery to control 
behavior. 



Sick! e Cel 1 Anemia 



Sickle Cell Anemia is a disease which touches on.e out of every 
ten black men and women in the United States. In his message to 
congress, President Nixon pronounced sickle cell anemia "a targeted 
disease for concentrated research" and added that his administra- 
tion would propose a two-fold increase from a previous $6 million 
to $12 million. It is felt that all Americans and blacks should 
support the local chapters for sickle cell anemia. 

Syphlllis: The Tuskegee Stud y 

An experiment which began forty (40) years ago, called the 
Tuskegee Study, culminated In 1972 when it was discovered that 400 
black syphillitics used as subjects in the study were never treated 
for the disease. The project was a cooperative venture between the 
Alabama State Health Agencies and the U. S. Public Health Services. 

The tragic revelation of the experiment which began in 1932 
led to a full scale investigation which caused the Congressional 
Black Caucus to condemn the study as "a morally indefensible act." 
Facts about the case indicated that the researchers denied medical 
treatment to the 400 blacks. These individuals gave their consent 
without fully understanding the consequences. Pressure is being 
applied for relief to survivors and offsprings of the victims. HEW 
officials made it clear that the federal government has no legal 
means to deliver health care to those who survived the experiment. 
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All experiments involving human guinea pigs for experimenta- 
tion should be carefully examined in order to prevent medical abuse 
against people in general, and blacks in particular. In the 
Tuskegee Syphillis Study, there is evidence to suggest that this 
was not the case. Doctors testified before a government-appointed 
committee that there is no evidence that participants in the con- 
troversial Federal Syphillis Study conducted by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, beginning in 193if, ever gave their informed consent 
to take part. One of the doctors indicated that he believed the 
participants had been subjected to undue coercion to cooperate. 
Four hundred and thirty (430) men, all blacks, were never given 
treatment for the disease because doctors wanted to study what 
damage untreated syphillis does to the human body. At least 28, 
and possibly as many as 107, of the men died as a direct result of 
untreated syphillis. The refusal of treatment was deliberate to 
the point of regulation and control by participating nurses in the 
study. 

A University of Texas research team deprived 17 infants of a 
food substance essential for their development in an experiment 
conducted in 1956-57. The infants wore deprived, for 13 weeks, of a 
fatty substance, linoleic acid , even though it was known that denial 
of the substance caused possible damage to the brain or spinal cord 
in animals. The study was conducted by the County Hospital in 
Galveston, and its results published in 1959. In this medical 
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experiment, twelve of the children were black and five were white. 
Information concerning the experiment was contained in an article 
in the Boston Globe and carried through UPI in the Houston Chronicle , 
March 24, 1973. 

The results of the hearing on medical abuse, with particular 
reference to the Tuskegee experiment, led to recommendations of the 
special citizens* panel. In its drafted report, made public March 1, 
the panel added its voice to the congressional viewpoint and called 
for the federal government to set up a permanent human experimenta- 
tion investigation board to curb future abuses of human subjects in 
medical researches. 

The Need For More Black Dentists 

There exists a dire need to increase the number of qualified 
black dentists in Houston and other parts of the country. Black 
dentists make up two and one half (2l^j percent of the total number of 
dentists in this country. In Houston, there are 36 members of the 
Charles A. George Dental Association, a black organization in the 
city. Of this total, one member practices dentistry In Galveston 
and two are retired. Only thirty-two black dentists in Houston are 
active in the organization and provide services to predominately 
black clients. The bulk of the 316,000 blacks in the city patron- 
ize these dentists. 
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Blacks are highly visible and over-represented at the bottom 
of the professional ladders in both dental and medical fields. 
For instance, registered nurses comprise seven percent of the total 
number of nurses in the nation; practical nurses, 15 percent, but 
the number of black nurse's aides is more than bO percent of the 
total • The shortage of blacks at the top of the profession was 
explained in part by Dr. James L. Curtis of Cornell Medical 
College in "The Economics of Health Care," published by Bl ack 
Enterprise (June, 197Z). "The shortage is due largely to the fact 
that for some time, medical schools in the country were admitting 
no more than token numbers of blacks,"^ says Dr. Curtis* 

Black Employment Participation in Dental Trades 

A survey was conducted during 1970 for the purpose of deter- 
mining the nature of the job market for black Americans in the 
dental trades industry* The study, focusing on the social and 
economic aspects of the industry, sought to determine attitudes 
of executives toward hiring and promoting employees in general and 
black employees in particular/ This very timely study explored 
central issues relating to employment; the demands for blacks in 
dental trade associations and laboratories; and the efforts being 
made by these insititutions to incorporate occupational experiences 
of blacks into their companies* 
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Preliminary findings of the study indicate that black anploy- 
ment in the dental trades is very low, with the greater proportion 
of those anployed working in non-supervisory positions. Some very 
encouraging trends were found to be hidden in the aggregate data 
obtained on employment policies and qualifications. Despite the 
less prominent indication of promotion by some companies, exclu- 
sively from within, the employment of blacks in upper level occupa- 
tional categories appears to be somewhat promising. More complete 
findings of the survey will be included in A Profile of the Negro 
in American Dentistry . The volume was compiled by Dr. Foster Kidd 
of Dallas, Texas, in collaboration with several other dentists 
throughout the country, and it is scheduled for publication by the 
Howard University Press later this year. Included in the appendice 
is a directory of hospitals for Houston and Harris county 1973, 
indicating where volunteers are needed. 
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FOOTNOTES 



l"The Economics of Health Care," Black Enterprise. June, 1972, 
pp. 17-20. 

^Ibid. , p. 18. 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, "Securing 
Health in Our Urban Future," Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service 
Publication No. 1581, December. 1965, p. iii. 



CHAPTER 5 



POLITICS AND THE MINORITY VOTER 



Prior to the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, any attempt 
at analyzing the extent of black voter participation in any area of American 
politics involved a journey into an unhappy phase of American constitutional 
and political morality. Recent developments in the South and the nation, 
however, suggest that there is increasing political activity among blacks 
in local, state, and national elections. This emerging political strength 
relates to the removal of certain restrictions on voter registration in 
the South. History affords us ample evidence concerning the exclusion 
of blacks from the political scene. Despite previous denials of the 
right to vote, there is a growing awareness on the part of blacks of the 
necessity to adjust to certain rules and norms of the political world. 
This trend toward political socialization includes, but is not confined 
to, issues vital to full citizenship. There is evidence that black voters 
are beginning to concentrate on stronger currents in the political stream — 
issues and answers which merit concern of the general public. This shift 
from the single issue of civil rights to an all-inclusive concern for 
broader issues marks a turning point in the political aspirations of 
black Americans . 

The advent of single member district legislation made it possible 
for some blacks to be elected to city, state, and national offices. The 
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districts from which many blacks seek election are predominantly black 
because of segregation in housing. From such areas in Houston j, and other 
cities, it is relatively easy for black and other minority group members 
to get elected to public office. However, in districts which cut across 
racial lines, there is some difficulty experienced by the minority group 
candidates. In cases where the office-seeker makes an appeal for broad 
support, it is possible for a candidate to win office only if he can con- 
vince voters that his concern on issues is not limited to racial matters. 
Even where this normally occurs, there is great difficulty in yetting 
elected, particularly if he is opposed by white candidates. 

Four black candidates from Harris County won seats to the state 
legislature with only token general election opposition. The victories 
increased minority representation in the county's delegation by 50 percent. 
Two of the newly elected legislators were unopposed in the November election 
of 1972. Representative Senfronia Thompson of District 89 and Mickey Leland 
froiVt District 88 were certain of their victories by virtue of no opposition 
in the general election. 

Most of the predominantly black districts correspond, in many ways, 
to census tract boundaries and cut across predominantly black communities. 
Districts 85,86, and 87 are considered to be minority areas. Representative 
Craig A/ Washington won election 1n District 86; Anthony Hall won for 
District 85;and Mexican-American Representative Ben T. Reyes won in District 
87, Reyes , 1 ike Thompson and Leland, was unopposed in his District. 
Outside of the districts which served the minority communities, there is 
no representation by minority group members in preoominantly white 
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districts. It is safe to assume that only in cases where minority 
group members defeat others of their race can they be expected to 
get elected to office under the present system. For many years, 
whites represented districts (through the multi-member system) 
which had substantial black and brown populations. However, when 
the situation is reversed, white populations will not support 
black candidates in their districts nor will they vote for them 
if one uses previous election statistics as a basis for this fact. 

Harris County's ethnic vote is concentrated in a strip of 
five legislative districts, extending from the South Loop to the 
extreme northeast corner of Houston. Only in the case of Reyes is 
there a mixed racial district and this one has a 47 percent Mexican- 
American population and about 30 percent black with the balance be- 
tween whites and others. Leland's district consists of an almost sol- 
idly black area lying northeast of downtown Houston, with the Kash- 
mere Gardens subdivision at its center. Washington's District 86 
lies east of Main Street to Braes Bayou and the area includes Texas 
Southern University and the University of Houston. In the November 
1972 General Election, Washington was opposed by a 21 year-old 
University of Houston student. The district represented by Mrs. 
Senfronia Thompson lies in northeast Houston. The area was 51 per- 
cent black in 1970, but there is evidence that this area is in 
transition and the black majority will continue to increase by vir- 
tue of white succession. 

Black representation in the legislature marks a new stream inTexas 
politics. The strong ties linking many minority group members together 
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by the psychological bond of race have promoted not only increased political 
representation, but a greater degree of solidarity among this segment of the 
electorate. This togetherness embraces a tenuous unity supported by a 
consciousness of kind and common needs, which cannot be measured in terms of 
degrees of leadership. Instead, one must view black representation in state 
government as one step toward obtaining a greater voice in the affairs 
which directly affect minority communities. 

There is also some evidence that minority group members are becoming 
more active in politics because other measures demonstrations, boycotts, 
etc* have failed. There is a widening of interest in public issues also. 
In Houston, the recent Bond Election received a wide spectrum of support 
from various levels of the society. In an article carried in the Houston 
Post (February 25, 1973), it was reported that "in almost every ethnic and 
economic group, voters who turned out .. .strongly supported the city's 
$145 million bond proposal..." Voters in predominantly black precincts 
were more skeptical about the bond proposals than those from other areas. 
Black voters were concerned with particular item allocations. This is 
not uncommon when one considers that black areas in the city have been 
the most neglected. The middle class black voter is cognizant of the need 
to have a thorough understanding of the use to which these funds will be 
put. As a result, several individual proposals in the bond election 
won more support from the black community than others. Precincts 
with predominantly Mexican-American voters and the low income white 
precincts gave less support than the general voting public. Even where 
support was average, 60 to 65 percent of those voting approved the 
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proposals. Middle income and upper income whites demonstrated greater 
support through voting than the less affluent whites. Support at these 
levels approximated about 80 percent approval. 

In the past bond election, minority group voters showed a concern 
for issues which affected the general population. This is essential 
if one considers the past political activity by these groups. In the 
past, black participation in bond elections was relatively low. We 
predict that there will be even greater political activity in Houston among 
minority segments, particularly in elections on education, mayoral can- 
didates - and county offices. Black politics throughout the country is 
acquiring a great deal of political sophistication. Campaign organizations, 
strategies, techniques, and voter registration are being developed by 
civic and political groups for use by potential black office holders. 

On the national scene, former state senator Barbara Jordan of Houston 
won election to the United States House of Representatives. She became 
the first black woman from the South to achieve such a distinction. 
Miss Jordan was among several black newcomers to serve at the national 
level. Andrew Young of Atlanta, Georgia, became the first black from the 
deep South to be elected to the House since 1901. Congresswoman Barbara 
Jordan joined Miss Yvonne Brathwaite in Washington as a member of Congress. 
In other state and local elections blacks were also winning election to 
key offices. In Arkansas, 111 inois (Bloomington) , Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Alabama blacks made some political gains during the November 1972 
general election. Data on blacks in local political office and statistics 
on voter turnout and voter registration for minority groups in Houston have 
been included in this report. (See Appendices) 
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In the Presidential Election of 1972, black voters gave more 
support to President Richard Nixon than in previous years. The 
turnout increased from about fi percent to about 15 percent. In 
black ghettos, however. Senator George McGovern won 86 percent to 
14 percent for Nixon. 

Changing conditions over the last several years have somewhat 
modified civil rights emphases, and persistent integrative efforts 
are being viewed by the average, less-militant black, in Houston 
and the nation, as part of a political world which he must discover 
and utilize. Complete political socialization is the goal of the 
middle and upper middle class black, young adults and youthful 
individuals. The gradual learning of norms, attitudes, and behavior 
of the on-going political system will become the functional equiva- 
lent of non-violent protest marches. Two conditions may be responsib 
for the functioning, induction, and assimilation of blacks into the 
political culture of the nation. One condition relates to the 
newly-acquired suffrage brought on by the removal of restrictions 
on voter registration. The other relates to prior isolation from 
the majority group. Segregation was long the basis for ihe 
belongingness, status, and role attribution of minority group members 
it was also the foundation for attendant matters of loyalty, 
privilege, and responsibility. In such caste status, the scheme 
of political readiness developed within the framework of a cormion 
denominator of needs and expectations in the various phases of his 
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living. Despite progress in civil rights, discrimination still 
exists in areas of education and employment. With the gradual 
dif^aoDearance of non-violent protests, minority groups out of 
necessity and the search for a new strategy -~ had to embrace a 
new means to achieve the ends of equality. This is more clearly 
illustrated in mayoral races, such as the ones in Pri chard, 
Alabama, and Oakland, California. In each of these cities, young 
blacks sought political office. In Oakland, Black Panther Bobby 
Seale forced his opponent into a runoff in April, 1973. 

The second condition stems from the psychological damage 
which is the result of previous political containment. Black 
voters will continue to pursue issues pertaining to equality. 
Candidates seeking black support will have to write in their 
platforms issues which touch on the general welfare of the group 
as a whole. To be sure, there are times when the black voter 
v/ants to escape the tyranny of his own type by using the concept 
"human rights", instead of "civil rights." His mental organizational 
conformity is characteri sti c of a people struggling to make an 
"already possessed" patriotic dream a reality. If any candidate 
prepares a suitable platform, which includes benefits for all 
people but most certainly minority groups, he can capture the black 
vote irrespective of party affiliation. The traditional democratic 
voter strength in Texas and the nation is crumbling to some degree. 
This gradual shift is concomitant with the emergence of complete 
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political socialization among blacks. Another converging trend 
toward greater political awareness has been the election of 
blacks to local, state and national offices. The influence of 
these political lines of development will give greater impetus 
to civic and corrmunity participation among minority group voters 
in the years ahead. 

Statistics on the civic and community participation of 
minority groups and other representatives are included for the 
years, 1971-1973, in Tables 90 through 94. 
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Table 90 
HARRIS COUNTY DELEGATION IN THE 
TEXAS LEGISLATURE 



Liberal Democrat 
Liberal Democrat 
Liberal Democrat 
Liberal Democrat 
Democrat 

Right Wing Republican 



(Incumbent) 
(Incumbent) 



Senate 
Chet Brooks 

James P. (Jim) Wallace 
Bob Ganmage 
A. R. (Babe) Schwartz 
Jack Ogg 

Walter H. Mengden, Jr. 



Distri 
Distri 
Distri 
Distri 
Distri 
District 13 



ct 11 

ct 6 

ict 7 

ict 17 

ict 15 



House of Representatives 



Liberal Democrat 


Joe Al 1 en 


District 


78 


Liberal Democrat 


Jim CI ark 


District 


99 


LlUcral UcmocraU 


Woody Denson 


District 


81 


Liberal Democrat 


Anthony Hall 


District 


85 


Liberal Democrat 


Mickey Leland 


District 


88 


Liberal Democrat 


R. C. (Nick) Nichols 


District 


98 


Liberal Democrat 


Joe Pentony 


District 


80 


Liberal Democrat 


Ben T. Reyes 


District 


87 


Liberal Democrat 


Senfronia Thompson 


District 


89 


Liberal Democrat 


Craig A. Washington 


District 


86 


Liberal Democrat 


Lindon Wil liams 


District 


96 


Moderate Democrat 


R. E. (Gene) Green 


District 


95 


Moderate Democrat 


Hawkins Menefee 


District 


84 


Conservative Democrat 


John Whitmore 


District 


82 


Democrat 


Gene Jones 


District 


97 


Democrat 


Ron Waters 


District 


79 


Democrat 


Ed R. Watson 


District 


17 


Right Wing Republican 


William J. (Bill) Blythe 


District 


91 


Republican 


Ray Bailey 


District 


90 


Republican 


Ray Barnhardt 


District 


100 


Republican 


Sid Bowers 


District 


92 


Republican 


Mi 1 ton E. Fox 


District 


93 


Republican 


Don Henderson 


District 


94 


Republican 


Larry A. Vick 


District 


83 
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Table 91 

HARRIS COUNTY HOUSE MEMBERS 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

Name and City Committee Assignment 



Joe Allen 
Baytown 

Kay Bailey 
Houston 

Ray Earnhardt 
Pasadena 

W. J. (Bill) Blythe, Jr. 
Houston 

Sid Bowers 
Houston 

Jim Clark 
Pasadena 

Woody Denson 
Houston 

Milton E. Fox 
Houston 

Raymond E. (Gene) Green 
Houston 

Anthony Hall 
Houston 

Don Henderson 
Houston 

Gene Jones 
Houston 

Mickey Lei and 
Houston 

Hawkins Meneffee 
Houston 

R. C..(Nick) Nichols 
Houston 

O Joe Pentony 
ERJC Houston 



Chairman, House administration; 
revenue and taxation 

Elections, intergovernmental affairs; 
revenue and taxation 

Education, elections, insurance 



Vice-chairman insurance; calendars, 
natural resources 

Business and industry, labor, 
environmental affairs 

Chairman, labor; education 



Criminal jurisprudence, environmental 
affairs, judiciary 

Intergovernmental relations, natural 
resources, transportation 

Insurance, labor, state affairs 



Appropriations, intergovernmental 
affairs, labor 

Business and industry, judiciary, 
reapportionment 

Environmental affairs, judiciary, 
state affairs 

Human resources, labor and state 
affairs 

Appropriations, calendars, rules 



Elections, insurance, labor 



Education, reapportionment 
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Table 91 
HARRIS COUNTY HOUSE MEMBERS 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS (Cont.) 



Name and City Committee Assignment 



Ben T. Reyes 
Houston 

Senfronia Thompson 
Houston 

Larry A. Vick 
Houston 

Craig A. Washington 
Houston 

Ron Waters 
Houston 



Human resources, labor, 
reapportionment 

Business and industry, education, 
labor 

Insurance, judiciary, transportation 



Criminal jurisprudence, 
judiciary, rules 

Criminal jurisprudence, environmental 
affairs, labor 



Ed R. Watson 
Deer Park 



Environmental affairs, labor, 
natural resources 



John S. Whitmire 
Houston 



Appropriations, human resources: 
labor 



Lindon Williams 
Houston 



Chairman, business and industry; 
revenue and taxation 
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Table 92 
BOND ELECTION - Houston, Texas* 
February, 1973 



DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSITION Property Non-Prop Property Non-Prop 

For For Against Against 

Proposition 1 - Street and Bridge 50m 59^7 ^fovo TTWi by? 
33 projects most to convert 

old, narrow streets to modern 

four lane divided streets. 

Included 9 bridges and grade 

separate projects. 

Proposition 2 - Sanitary Sewer 50m 49172 4597 12500 669 

39 specific projects. Plus 
construction of four 
treatment plants and 
expansion of another. 

Proposition 3 - Public Library 4m 46942 4474 13649 752 

Construction of tlve library 
branches. Expansion of 
another and renovation of 
present central library. 

Proposition 4 - Storm Sewage and 
Drainage 17m 48952 4567 11983 690 

Sixteen specific projects 
(not connected with paving) 
throughout the ci ty . 

Proposition 5 - Law Enforcement 
and Police Department 

New police acaden^y, 500 car 
parking garage at central 
police station. Mini service 
centers at substation and 
helicopter hanger. 

Proposition 6 - Fire Department 

Relocation of 9 fire stations , 
the reconstruction of two 
considered outdated, build 3 
new stations and buy sites 
for 7 future stations. 



5m 49126 4357 11680 877 



6m 48865 4529 11838 714 
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BOND ELECTION CONT'D, Table 92 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSITION Property Non-Prop Property Non-Prop 

For For Against Against 

Proposftion 7 - Public Health Bonds 3m 46202 4489 Tz8J2 747 
Construction of 2 comprehensive 
health centers for Northwest 
and Southeast Houston 
expansion and rennovation of 
Blueridge and North Side 
Ceniers . 

Proposition 8 - Parks and Recreation 5m 46591 4523 13454 727 
4 swimming pools, 15 lighted 
ball fields, 10 tennis courts, 
5 park shelters, more hike 
and bike trai Is and 
improvements at existing parks. 

Proposition 9 - Traffic and Safety 
Control Bonds 

Installing modern traffic 
signals, hopefully at 100 
intersecti ons . Conversion 
to modern marked aluminum 
traffic signs and convert to 
ref lectori zed ceramic pave- 
ment markers on all major 
thoroughfares . 

Proposition 10 - Solid VJaste 
Management 

Garbage collection truck pool 
in Southeast part of Houston 
to cut down on driving time 
to pools and maintenance 
centers. 



* Houston Post, February 25, 1973, 



3m 48359 4515 12218 724 



2m 47970 4508 12679 720 
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Table 93 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS OF VETERAN AND FRESHMEN 
BLACK CONGRESSMEN: ALL DEMOCRATS 



COMMITTEE 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 

District of Columbia 

Foreign Affairs 

Government Operations 

House Administration 

Interior 

Commerce 

Judiciary 

Merchant Marine 

Post Office and Civil Service 

Public Works 
Science 



REPRESENTATIVE 

Rep. Louis Stokes, Ohio 

Rep. Ronald V. Dellums, California 

Rep. Parren J. Mitchell, Maryland 

Rep. Walter E. Fauntroy, D. C. 

Rep. Andrew Young, Georgia 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Michigan 

Rep. Ronald V. Dellums, California 

Rep. Walter E. Fauntroy, D. C. 

Rep. Shirley Chisholm, New York 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Michigan 

Rep. Robert Nix, Pennsylvania 

Rep. John Conyers, Michigan 

Rep. Augustus Hawkins, California 

Rep. Yvonne B. Burke, California 

Rep. Ralph H. Metcalfe, Illinois 

Rep. John Conyers, Michigan 

Rep. Charles Rangel , New York 

Rep. Barbara Jordan, Texas 

Rep. Ralph H. Metcalfe, Illinois 

Rep. Robert Nix, Pennsylvania 

Rep. William Clay, Missouri 

Rep. Yvonne B. Burke, California 

Rep. Charles Rangel, New York 



Black congressmen now have from one to four members on every House standing 
committee, except: 



Veterans 
Rules 



Ways and Means (No vacancies) 
Agriculture 



Standards of Official Conduct 
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CHAPTER 6 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND THE MINORITY COMMUNITY 



During the last several decades two theoretical trends have 
influenced the study of crime and the administration of justice. One 
such trend is directly related to the theory of bureaucratic organi- 
zations, particularly the structural pressures which influence the 
behavior of individuals charged with the responsibility of administering 
justice and enforcing legislation. The theory of bureaucracy^ 
developed by Max Weber and extended by such scholars as Blau and 
Selznick, provides a difficult orientation to an understanding of the 
workings of the Criminal Justice System, ^ Sociological interests 
deviate, in some way, from views held by legal scholars. To the 
former, the organismic approach to an understanding of police behavior 
and its influence on the criminal justice system occupies prominence 
in understanding the phenomenon of crime. The importance of police 

behavior from a social, as well as a legal point of view, is underscored 

2 

in an article found in Crisis iji Ameri can Institutions . 

Another trend which has occupied considerable attention 
during the last half of the twentieth century was the developing theory 
of social deviance, as reflected in the writings of Becker, Goffman, 
and others. The importance of defining the deviant act is considered 
central in determining whether or not an individual is regarded as a 
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criminal or placed in a peculiar stigmatized category. McNamara 
and Niederhoffer, in studying the police as a group, found that 
"police represent the attitudes of the social groups from which 
they are drawn, It is assumed from this assertion that the 
racial factor is also reflected in such attitudes, 

A comprehensive study of the racial factor in the length 
of prison sentences was completed by Bullock in 1961, Having 
studied black criminality for many years, the author sought to 
examine the differential treatment by juries in the assessment 
of punishment through his study of 3,644 inmates in a Texas state 
prison. The conclusions drawn in this work support the theory 
of social deviance and the influence of attitudes and behavior 
on the definition of the deviant act by police. Bullock concludes 
his excellent study with this theoretical suggestion: "Those 
who enforce the law conform to the norms of their local society 
concerning racial prejudicBj thus denying equality before the 
law. "^hat criminal statistics reflect social customs, values, 
and prejudices appears to be fu'^ther validated." ^ A broader 
and more subtle suggestion implied through his findings is that 
any criminality attributed to the black community statistical 
or analytical should be viewed within the framework of the 
aforementioned theoretical perspectives. 
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RACE AND CRIME 

The relative criminality of blacks, as opposed to whites 
in terms of raw statistical representation, has not been 
adequately explained. Local and national statistics on crime do 
not qive an accurate picture of the proportionate number of 
crimes committed by the two groups, or the number of arrests 
actually made. For instance, figures shown in the Uni form 
Crime Reports , published by the FBI, are for the most part 
incomplete. "The lack of a uniform methodology in record keeping 
is responsible for a segment of the problem" relating to dis- 
proportionate representation of blacks in statistics on crime. 

In a discussion of race and crime. The Negro Yearbook 

(1966) points to particular aspects of the problem. 

As long as such differences in the character 
and efficiency of the police; differences in 
community attitudes; differences in the caliber of 
prosecution, in the judicial interpretation of the 
courts, and differences in the bias of judges 
obtained; the value of comparative statistics on 
this subject will be debatable. 

It should be noted that the actual operation of the 

system of criminal justice is broader than administrative 

processes which enhance the bureaucratic organization. Instead, 

crime must be viewed not only as a type of social protest, but 

also as a symbol of a breakdown in traditional values social 

as well as technological. The extreTOS from which criminals 
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are drawn: black and white; rich and poor; white collar and 
blue collar, are indicative of unrest and dissatisfaction in 
society which is not necessarily racial or economic. Criminal 
activity, irrespective of race or class, may be more 
symptomatic of differential value systems and institutional 
inadequacies. Additionally, any interpretation of the true 
incidence of crime must take into account the nature of the 
offense, the conviction process, and the accurate assessment of 
the basis of legal representation. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present statistics 
on crime for Houston, with some data for the nation as a whole. 
We do this with full knowledge that any conclusions drawn from 
such data are dependent upon the adequacy of the labeling process 
and other operational characteristics inherent in the bureaucratic 
structures of police departments and law enforcement agencies. 
The basis of the operational character of the criminal justice 
system includes the determination of criminal conduct, discretion 
within the system, plea bargaining, convictions, acquittals, 
charge reductions, and/or accommodations. 

It should be noted that criminal statistics for Houston 
were difficult to obtain. The Annual Reports of the Police 
Department in Houston contain limited data by race. Some 
comparative data were taken from the Uniform Crime Reports - 
published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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STATISTICS ON CRIME 

The data on crime include a classification of offenses 
by age 8 race, and sex for persons under 18 years of age and 
for those over 18 years of age. Table 95 shows a distribution 
of persons arrested in Houston in 1970 under the age of 18 years. 
As the data indicate, white persons falling within this age 
group predominated such categories as auto theft (69%); 
arson (74%); vandalism and fraud (70% and 71%, respectively); 
driving under the influence of alcohol (75%). Drug addiction, 
marijuana, and other dangerous non-narcotics were offenses 
which ranged from 85 percent to 90 percent. 

Blacks in Houston under 18 years of age, are arrested for 
the more serious offenses, and from the percentage and frequency 
distribution, as shown in Tables 95 through 98, they are 
disproportionately represented in the more serious criminal 
offenses. Blacks make up about 25 percent of the population 
of Houston , but they were arrested more often than whites for 
offenses such as murder and nonnegli gent manslaughter, forcible 
rape, robbery, acgravated assault, possession of weapons, and 
gambling. In terms of all offenses, for those under 18 years 
of age, whites were arrested in 62 percent of the cases; blacks 
were arrested in 38 percent of the cases. Blacks, under 18, 
were arrested for 85 percent of all offenses involving forcible 
rape; 86 percent of all offenses involving gambling; 74 percent 
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TABLE 95 
RACE OF PERSONS ARRESTEE) 
UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 

' ' MCE ALL arm. — 

Classification of Offenses Total White % Black % Oriental % 

Indian, etc. 



Murder & nonnegligent 





15 


7 


47 


8 


53 




6 


4 


67 


2 


33 




33 


5 


15 


28 


85 




213 


55 


26 


158 


74 




59 


23 


39 


36 


61 




1450 


827 


57 


623 


43 


Larceny - Theft (Except auto theft)... 


3625 


1904 


53 


1721 


47 




818 


566 


69 


252 


31 




552 


245 


44 


307 


56 




75 


55 


74 


20 


26 




55 


35 


64 


20 


36 




181 


129 


71 


52 


29 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Stolen Property: Buying, receiving. 














3 


2 


67 


1 


33 




627 


437 


70 


190 


30 


Weapons: Carrying, possessing, etc... 


167 


93 


56 


74 


44 


Prostitution and commerci al i zed vi ce. . 


42 


21 


50 


21 


50 


Sex offenses (Except forcible rape & 














49 


27 


55 


22 


45 


Opium or cocaine & their derivatives 














12 


12 


100 


0 


0 




420 


380 


90 


40 


10 


Synthetic narcotics - manufactured 












narcotics which can cause true drug 












addiction (Demerol , Metnadones •■ . c. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other dangerous non-narcotic drugs 














89 


76 


85 


13 


15 




521 


468 


90 


53 


10 




81 


12 


14 


75 


86 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




87 


12 


14 


75 


86 


Offenses against family and children.. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




12 


9 


75 


3 


25 




725 


629 


87 


96 


13 




443 


314 


70 


129 






760 


451 


70 


309 


30 




1032 


758 


73 


273 


26 


All other offenses (Except traffic)... 


781 


494 


63 


286 


36 




1903 


1283 


67 


620 


33 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




139 


120 


87 


19 


13 




14373 


8973 


62 


5398 


38 



o 
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TABLE 96 

SEX OF PERSONS ARRESTED UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 



Classification of Offenses 




Total 


Male 


% 


Female 


% 


Murder & nonnegligent 


















15 


13 


87 


2 


13 






6 


5 


83 


1 


17 






33 


33 


100 




0 






213 


203 


95 


10 


5 






59 


48 


81 


11 


19 






1450 


1330 


92 


120 


8 


Larceny - Theft (Except auto theft). 




3625 


2447 


68 


1178 


32 






818 


784 


96 


34 


4 






552 


422 


76 


130 


24 






75 


70 


93 


5 


7 






55 


40 


73 


15 


27 






181 


154 


85 


27 


15 






0 


0 


- 


0 




Stolen Property: Buying, receiving, 


















3 


2 


67 


1 


33 






627 


587 


94 


40 


6 


Weapons: Carrying, possessing, etc. 




167 


152 


91 


15 


9 


Prostitution & cormercialized vice,. 




42 


13 


31 


29 


69 


Sex offenses (Except forcible rape & 
















49 


48 


98 


1 


2 






521 


412 


79 


109 


21 


Opium or cocaine & thsir derivatives 














(morphine, heroin, codeine) 


a. 


12 


6 


50 


6 


50 


Marijuana 


b. 


420 


346 


82 


74 


18 


Synthetic narcotics - manufactured 














narcotics which can cause true drug 












addiction (Demerol, Methadones) 


c. 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


Other dangerous non-narcotic drugs 














Barbiturates, Benzedrine 


d. 


89 


60 


67 


29 


33 






87 


86 


99 


1 


1 


Bookrraking (Horse & sport book) 


a. 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


Numbers & Lottery 


b. 


0 


0 


— 


0 






c. 


87 


86 


99 


1 


1 


Offenses against family & children.. 




0 


0 


— 


0 








12 


11 


92 


1 


8 






725 


609 


84 


116 


16 






443 


415 


94 


28 


5 






760 


633 


83 


127 


17 






1032 


840 


81 


192 


19 


All other offenses (Except traffic). 




781 


704 


90 


77 


10 






1903 


1552 


82 


351 


16 


Curfew & Loitering Law Violations... 




0 


0 




0 








139 


76 


55 


63 


45 


TOTAL 






14373 
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TABLE 97 
RACE OF PERSONS ARRESTED 
18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 

"~ ■ " f^Ath ALL OTHER" — 

Classification of Offenses Total White % Black % Oriental % 
. Indian, etc. 



Murder S nonnegligent 





1 RO 




0 / 


1 1 ? 


Do 


Murrlpr hv npalinpnrp 


C 3 


1 0 


oc 


1 p 
1 C 


4o 






00 


A 1 


7Q 

/y 


bo 


Rnhh Ar'V 


D O'J 


1 RQ 


OU 


/I /1 1 


70 
/U 




/1 1 0 

4 1 J 


1 90 

I c3 


00 

oc 


O O/T 


c 0 
08 




1 oo o 


C GO 


b 1 


5 TO 


yin 

49 


Larceny - ineTu \^r.xcept auto tnettj... 


OO /I 

ooo4 


1 nn 7 

lyy / 




1 ooo 




A , , J. TU ^ JTJ- 


^ o o 

623 


333 


53 


290 


47 


II ^ \y% '^iil^^r* 


on /in 


1 1 85 


r 

58 


OC A 

864 


42 




oU 


31 


c o 

53 


o o 

-18 


A 7 

47 








A O 

48 


OCA 

250 


c 0 

5^ 




b ly 


00^: 


54 


n 0 7 
ld7 


0^ 
00 


t rv*r\ r\ "ri y^rv»^ fc^ ^ 


to 


1 0 


DO 


0 


18 


oT.oien rroper Ly , nuyingj receiving, 


ob 


on 


O 0 
OO 


0 


1 7 

1 7 


















o /in 


by 


1 nc 
lUo 


0 1 
31 


i^fSrtpons < tarryingi possessing, euc. . . 


1 bob 


/I O 


AO 


007 


C Q 

bo 


rrUbUiL'JLlun anu LUrnmrzi^L t a : l ZcU Vice.. 




1 1 o/ 


on 


/I Q/19 


on 
oU 


oex oTTenses ^txcepu TorciDie rcpe a 




1 y 4 


70 

/y 


0^ 


0 1 

C- 1 
















1 Oo 1 




OO 


H-O / 


04 


up lUIII Ui UU\-.Olflc C< LllClf UCrlVaLiVCJ 


917 
C \ 1 


1 00 


79 


0 1 


9 Q 


^ iiiur pri M)t: , fjcrujn, uuucincj o« 












1 idrl J Jana D , 


Q70 


Off 


00 


oUl 


o4 


oyriLilcUlL iiaruULlLb - lllariuTaC tUrcU 


o 


0 


inn 


A 

u 




























utner Oanoerous non-narcoLjC crugs 


cOO 


\ oy 


DC. 


oyf 
y 4 


00 
















3064 


559 


18 


2505 


82 


Bookmaking (Horse & Sport Book) a. 


31 


31 


100 


0 




Nunters & Lottery b. 


3 


2 


67 


1 


33 


All other gambling c. 


3030 


526 


17 


2504 


83 


Offenses against family & children..,* 


1 


0 




1 


100 




2894 


2047 


71 


847 


29 




2472 


1533 


62 


939 


38 




21782 


17402 


79 


4378 


20 




1728 


1160 


67 


568 


33 




1389 


893 


65 


495 


35 


All other of-f'enses (Except traffic),.. 


1336 


713 


47 


. 623 


53 


Suspicion 


2788 


1563 


56 


1225 


44 


TOTAL. 


57340 


34321 


59 


23014 


40 
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TABLE 98 

SEX OF PERSONS ARRESTED 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 



CI as-sifi cation of Offenses Total Male % Female % 



Murder and nonnegligent 







180 


144 


80 


36 


20 


Manslaughter by nealiQencs 




25 


23 


92 


2 


8 






136 


134 


99 


2 


1 






fi3n 




89 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 






413 


334 


' 81 


79 


19 






1328 


1244 


94 


84 


6 


Larceny - Theft (Except auto theft) 




0 00*T 




fin 


1 JU Q 


40 






\Jl. \J 




96 




4 






2049 


1858 


91 


191 


9 






60 


47 


78 


13 


22 






481 


352 


73 


129 


27 






519 


428 


82 


91 


18 






16 


12 


75 


4 


25 


Stolen Property: Buyinq* receiving 


















35 


29 


83 


6 


17 






346 


300 


87 


46 


13 


Weapons: Carrying, possessing, etc... 


1535 


1342 


87 


193 


13 


Prostitution & commercialized vice. 




6029 


439 


7 


5590 


93 


Sex offenses (Except forcible rape 


& 
















246 


240 


98 


6 


2 






1351 


1166 


86 


185 


14 


Opium or cocaine and their derivati 


ves 












(morphine, heroin and codeine) 


a. 


217 


172 


79 


45 


21 


Man juana 


b. 


879 


800 


91 


79 


9 


Syntheti c narcoti cs - manufactured 




2 


2 


100 




0 


narcotics which can cause true 














drug addiction (Demerol , Methadones) 










24 


Other dangerous non-narcotic drugs 




253 


192 


76 


61 


(Barbiturates, Benzedrine) 


d. 
















3064 


2913 


95 


151 


5 


Bookmaking (Horse & sport book) 


a. 


31 


28 


90 


3 


10 


Numbers and Lottery 


b. 


3 


3 


100 . 




0 


All other gafitling 


c. 


3030 


2882 


95 


14S 


5 


Offenses aydirist family & children 




1 


0 


0 


1 


100 






2894 


2567 


92 


227 


8 






2472 


1961 


79 


511 


21 






21782 


20530 


94 


1252 


6 






1728 


1493 


86 


235 


14 






1 389 


1259 


91 


130 


9 


All other offenses (Except traffic) 




1335 


1105 


83 


231 


17 






2788 


2281 


82 


507 


18 



TOTAL 51340 
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of all cases involving robbery; and 53 percent of all arrests 
involving murder and nonnegligent manslaughter involved blacks 
in Houston, according to figures contained in the Annual Report 
of the Police Department for 1970, 

For individuals 18 years of age and over, arrest 
statistics are similar to those for persons younger in age^ Whites 
were arrested more for marijuana and other types of drug abuse 
than were blacks. The more serious crimes, however, show a 
disproportionate representation for black adults. Robbery, 
aggravated assault, carrying and possessing weapons, burglary, 
and gambling are the leading categories where black arrests 
surpass those for whites. The crimes of violence, prostitution 
and commercialized vice are those for which black adults are more 
often arrested. Blacks 18 years of age and over were arrested 
more often for counterfeiting and forgery than whites or blacks 
under 18 years of age. 

For all arrests in the city for 1970, males were 
arrested more often than females for all offenses. The total 
number of arrests for persons 18 years of age and over was 57,340 
for 1970; for those 18 years of age and under, the number was 14,373. 

Criminal statistics on arrests by race for 
Houston compare favorably with those for the United States as a 
whole. Data published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
1971 included figures presented by 4,088 agencies, representing 
a breakdown of arrests for city and suburban areas. Data are 
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supplied for several racial and ethnic categories, including 
thirty-two major crime classifications. Percentages for "other 
races" include all races other than blacks and whites. 

NATIONAL STATISTICS ON CRIME 

For the nation as a whole, blacks have the greater 
percentage of arrests in the Criminal Homicide category, with a 
rate of 67.6 percent of the arrests for murder as compared with 
30 percent for whites and less than three percent for other races. 
This percentage represents almost three times black proportionate 
population representation in cities throughout this country. 
Whites are more likely to be arrested for manslaughter than 
blacks. The percentage rates for whites and blacks are reversed 
when compared for such classification as murder versus manslaughter. 
In these classifications, the percentage of arrests of blacks for 
murder is 67.7 percent; whites are arrested for manslaughter in 
about 71.1 percent of the cases while blacks are arrested 
in 26.2 percent of the cases. 

In the crime classifications for "Forcible Rape", "Robbery," 
and "Aggravated Assault," mennbers of the black population dominate 
each of these categories. In fact, blacks are arrested in greater 
percentages than whites and in twice as great numbers than their 
percentage distribution in the population. Tables 99, 100, and 101 
represent total city arrests, for the United States in 1971, for 
persons under 18 years of age, and 18 years of age and over, by 
race and sex. 
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As shown in the tables cited above, when statistics for 
arrests are viewed, using age as a variable, the percentage 
distribution for those arrested under 18 years of age is higher 
than for those arrested for the age group » 18 years of age and 
over. In the "Under 18 Years" category, blacks lead the number of 
arrests for murder, with a percentage representation of 75.1 
percent. The figure is about 9 percent higher than those arrested 
for the same offense, 18 years of age and over. Whites are 
arrested more often for "Property Crime," the illegal use and 
sale of drugs, and white collar crimes such as forgery, embezzlement, 
and counterfeiting. The aforementioned data are representative of 
crimes which occur in cities and for which individuals are arrested. 

City Arrests vs. Suburban Arrests 

In the suburbs, whites make up the major arrests for all 
categories of crime. The percentage distribution of arrests in 
"suburbia" includes 83.5 percent for whites and about 15 percent for 
blacks » In the cities, blacks are twice as likely to be arrested 
for murder as whites. This figure decreases when suburban arrests 
are considered. When whites are compared with whites, for city in 
relation to the suburbs, the rate of suburban arrests is greatest 
for areas involving property crimes. Crimes of violence, including 
murder and manslaughter, are higher when viewed in terms of suburban 
arrests. Most of these offenses and arrests involve white persons. 
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Tables 102, 103, and 104 contain statistics on arrests for offenses 
conmitted in suburban areas for the United States in 1971. Tables 
105, 106, and 107 are summaries of total arrests in the United 
States by race and offense for the same period. 

DIMENSIONS OF THE CRISIS OF CRIME 

In his 1968 State of the Union address, the late President 
Lyndon B. Johnson made a firm conmitment to fight crime. The Con- 
gress of the United States at that time voiced its sentiment through 
sustained aoplause to his pledge. The response of Congress to late 
President Johnson's pledge was viewed as a response to the desires of 
its constituency. In the years that followed. President Nixon re- 
affirmed Johnson's commitment to eradicate crime in America, and during 
the campaign for his first term of office as President, his total 
strategy for his political game plan involved the slogan, "law and 
order." The Nixonian political strategy symbolized a national pre- 
occupation with this issue. Unfortunately, the issue of law and or- 
der was eventually viewed as a cultural ly acceptable slogan to cam- 
ouflage racial and class prejudices. To many blacks, the Nixon-ori- 
ented slogan of law and order was a means of making white Americans 
comfortable in their prejudices. Despite President Nixon's alleged 
comnitment to the alleviation of crime in America, the rising level 
of crime and violence continues. 

In Houston, as has happened in other cities, the crime problem 
has become serious enought to elicit common fears among blacks and 
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whites, rich and poor, and young and old alike. In an earlier 
report prepared for a former mayor of Houston (1961), a leading 
expert in criminology made this statement in reference to 
Houston : 

As we view our large and rapidly growing 
metropolis, there is forced upon us the vivid 
image of a corporate and functional organiz- 
ation of diverse personalities who are obligated 
to a common system of ordinances, statutory 
and constitutional laws. Where respect for 
these standards breaks down, the entire city 
suffers. It is this quality of human inter- 
dependency that makes crime, like disease, a 
dangerous enemy of man and a malignant tumor 
which causes rapid deterioration of the 
social body. 

Having viewed statistics on crime for Houston which 

indicated a disproportionate percentage of blacks involved. 

Bullock discusses some of the primary causes of this imbalance. 

One of the primary causes of Houston's 
high LuLal crime and murder rates is areal in 
nature. It grows out of the tendency for 
rapid urban expansion to create areal transi- 
tion out of which crime can thrive and 
flourish. 

To the author, black communities had experienced the 
kind of uncontrolled urban expansion and deterioration to 
which he referred. ^ 

Crime and violence should not be viewed as a single 
sociological phenomenon. They embrace many dimensions. For 
the black community, the mors basic causes are seldom raised 
in public discussions. The basic causes of crime are multifaceted 
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in scope and dimension. For many years we have seen that Houston's 
rapid areal and functional expansion, uncontrolled by proper 
planning, has facilitated the development of deteriorating areas 
in the inner city, particularly in black neighborhoods. These 
deteriorating areas supply the proper habitat in which criminal 
behavior can germinate, grow, and flourish. Uncontrolled planning 
and area instability tend to increase social instability of the 
areas involved, rendering them highly fluid and tremendously 
uncertain. Instability is further facilitated by changes in land 
use which many traditionally stable black communities are now 
experiencing. 

Residential segregation, an ecological phenomenon which 

has not disappeared from the scene in Houston, contributes to the 

multifaceted causes of crime. 

Just as unguarded urban expansion has a 
direct effect in disorganizing the areas, so does 
it have indirect effect in disorganizing the 
personalities of the people exposed to it. It 
is possible for areal instability to set in 
motion a sociological process which ultimately 
effects the basic personalities of individuals, 
rendering them more inclinded to commit crimes 
of violence or to condone them. 

Bullock described this phenomenon this way: 

It aggregates masses of underprivileged 
people; feeds into their collective psychology 
certain frustrating forces that lower their 
collective psychology and certain frustrating forces 
that lower their threshold for personal irritations; 
and reinforces the general community's will to 
treat them differentially.^ 

In essence, residential segregation creates an inclination 
toward violence and a will to tolerate it. 
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Other contributory factors which have not been seriously 
understood as related to black criminality have been the unfavorable 
attitudes toward law enforcement. Discrimination is still a very 
serious problem in law enforcement agencies, the courts, and 
penal institutions. The general public mood exeiriplified in the 
acceptable phrase of "law and order" has not surfaced to the point 
of raising voices against discriminatory practices in the 
administration of justice. Evidence of certain inequities exists 
between black and white, and particularly, rich and poor. Attitudinal 
patterns have become more deeply entrenched by virtue of certain 
experiences encountered before the "bar of justice." The dual 
standard concept of law enforcement in our society is seen in the 
disproportionate nurrfcer of arrests among blacks, in convictions, 
in the length of prison sentences, in plea bargaining, and In 
general relationships involving policemen and black citizens. 

PLEA BARGAINING 

It has been estimated that 90 percent of the defendants 
in the criminal justice system are convicted on pleas of guilty rather 
than by jury trials. Figures for Houston In this regard were not 
available from the reports we received from the District Attorney's 
Office. However, we were able to examine figures for Dallas. In 
Dallas, 90 percent of the defendants cho.se to plead guilty rather 
than risk jury trial ( Dallas Times Herald , May 31 , 1972) • The 
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defendant who pleads guilty stands as completely convicted by his 
own admission as though he has been convicted by a jury. Last 
year in Dallas, 6 ,595 offenders were convicted on guilty pleas 
while 691 were convicted during jury trials. For pleading guilty, 
the defendant expects more lenient punishment than he might have 
received by having jury trials. This is not always the case. In 
addition, there is no way to determine whether the guilty plea is 
a result of bargaining or actual guilt. Plea bargaining usually 
occurs if the defendant does not have a lawyer. The so-called 
"cop-out" man attempts to negotiate a guilty plea with defendants 
who are too poor or ill-informed to obtain legal counsel. A 
substantial proportion of those pleading guilty are black. One 
black defendant, in recalling his encounters with the "cop-out" 
man, related this incident: "I pleaded guilty because I thought 
the jury would convict me and give me ten years instead of the 
six I received. The cop-out man sensed that I knew how tough 
juries are, especially on ex-cons." In this case, as with many 
others , punishment was determined during plea bargaining, and 
pressure tactics are frequently used in such cases. Plea bargaining 
is more prevalent among black defendants than whites; it takes 
place with poor people more than rich people. This leads to the 
question: Can there be equality under law when obvious discrepancies 
exist in income and class in our society? 

Some defense attorneys agree that guilty pleas are a 
necessary aspect of the criminal justice process, and most strongly 
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object to the cop-out man and plea bargaining with defendants 
not represented by legal counsel. Criminal District Judges John 
Mead and James B. Zimmerman of Dallas indicated that they believe 
the use of the cop-out man is on the way out. Mead believes that 
there is a movement to begin the plea process before the defendant 
is indicted ( Dallas Times Herald ^ May 31, 1972). In an interview 
with District Attorney Henry Wade of Dallas County, it was learned 
that, in his opinion, "the criminal justice system would break down 
completely without plea bargaining and guilty pleas." In conjunction 
with this, Jim Bishop states in his article, "Trial and Error 'Cop- 
Out' Pleas Cast Shadow on Courts," ( Dallas Ti mes Herald , May 31, 
1972), that "the American Bar Association has taken the position that 
plea bargaining is an appropriate form of criminal justice." 

There are many additional factors which must be considered 
when examining the whole question of plea bargaining and its relation- 
ship to equity in the judicial process. If an individual is guilty 
of a crime, plea bargaining is an acceptable way to negotiate punish- 
ment; but for those who are not guilty but insecure and afraid, it means 
denial of equality and justice under the law. Black and poor people 
comprise the bulk of those making up the criminal population of our 
various penal institutions. They are more often in jail while awaiting 
trial because of insufficient funds for bond services or the lack of 
legal counsel. This stay in jail usually causes loss of jobs, loss of 
family ties, loss of dignity and self-respect, all of which are cumulative 
indicators of further instabili ty in the lives of those affected. 
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ATTITUDINAL FACTORS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Another factor to be considered in analyzing crime in today's 
society is the attitudes of many citizens toward law enforcement. In- 
different and unfavorable attitudes toward police departments and other 
law enforcement agencies can lower inhibitions about crime. A par- 
ticular attitudinal pattern exists in black and other minority communities. 
It is the sense of self-purification which is used as an excuse for the 
minority contribution to crime rates. This attitude is more prevalent 
among lower and lower middle class blacks than middle and upper middle 
class blacks; it is true for lower class whites as well. This strong 
inclination toward self-purification results from present and past in- 
justices which they attribute to the dual system of law enforcement; past 
and current practices of discrimination and segregation. Many individuals 
employ their segregated status as an explanation for every illegal act 
committed or any problems which they experience considered counter to 
acceptable behavior in society. 

There is one observation whi ch is never emphasized in reporting 
black criminality. It is the fact that most law-abiding blacks, of all 
class levels, are also concerned about increasing crimes of violence in 
their communities. Most criminal activity among minorities» with few 
exceptions , represents intra-racial rather than interracial offenses. In 
the past, law enforcement agencies have been inclined to overlook crimes 
committed against individuals and property by members of the same race. 
There is rather convincing evidence that these same officials use a dual 
standard of law enforcement one for blacks; another for whites. 
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An important attitudlnal pattern, involving minority groups, 
is one which alienates them in the field of law enforcement through 
the negative images they have developed concerning policemen. 

Negative images result from direct contacts with members of 
police departments, Charges of brutality and foul police practices 
serve to reinforce negative attitudes toward policemen in Houston. 
Low income blacks view law enforcement within the framework of their 
own experiences with members of the police force. In low income 
communities, policemen are visualized as "gestapo agents," "members of 
the Ku Klux Klan," "pigs," and as part of the establishment. This 
kind of image is shaped as a result of altercations which occur with 
the police. Many altercations take place when persons are arrested 
on "suspicion" or when they are accused of being drunk. In 1971, 
forty-four (44%) percent of all persons arrested (over 18 years of age) 
in Houston for suspicion were black; 35 percent of all persons arrested 
for vagrancy were black; 33 percent of those arrested for disorderly 
conduct were black; and 20 percent of those 18 years of age and over 
arrested for drunkness were black. These types of criminal offenses are 
those which entail some degree of interpersonal contact or interaction 
between citizen and law enforcement officials. These interactional con- 
tacts are those v/hich breed negative images of policemen by virtue 
of altercations resulting from such contacts . The workings of the 
criminal justice system are dependent upon certain discretionary 
measures and judgments used by policemen who make arrests and de- 
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fine the criminal act. In addition, judgments by policemen are 
often subjective, reflecting social customs, values, and pressures 
of the larger society. Positive image building for policemen is 
directly related to the continuous application of professional 
judgment and humanistic concern by those charged with apprehending 
the criminal as well as those involved in prosecuting and passing 
judgments as to guilt or innocence. The initial point of contact 
with the accused often shapes the image of law enforcement held 
by average citizens. Negative images affect effective law en- 
forcement and recruitment. 

Police Recruitment and the Black Community 

A recent report in the Houston Chronicle (April 8, 1973) in- 
dicated that "the percentage of black officers in the Houston Police 
Department is less today than it was 17 years ago. In 1956, there 
were 32 blacks on a force of 758, or four percent of the total." 
Since 1956, civil rights legislation geared toward increasing em- 
ployment opportunities for blacks and other minori ties has been 
passed, but the percentage has dropped to less than four percent 
(3.4%), with 73 blacks among the 2,139 member force now in the 
employment of the Police Department.. Even worse is the fact that 
only two blacks are included in the present 31-cadet training class. 

The failure of recruitment efforts or the lack of interest 
in police training by blacks and other minorities has been attributed 
to many factors. Inspector H. D. Caldwell, as quoted by the Houston 
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Chronicle , admitted that efforts at recruitment in Houston have 
been unsuccessful. Caldwell listed "peer group pressure" by the 
black community as a possible cause. He was also quoted as say- 
ing, "the general consensus here is that the black community simply 
does not define policing as an acceptable career choice for its 
young men." Some black leaders interviewed on this same subject 
tended to disagree. Discriminatory promotional practices and the 
racist image of the Police Department were listed by some black 
leaders as blockages to recruitment. Citing low percentages in 
upper echelon jobs as a basis for these charges, they revealed 
that of the 239 detectives in the Police Department, only 5 are 
black. There is no black lieutenant, captain or inspector in the 
Houston Police Department as of this writing. 

It is not surprising that attacks upon police, both physical 
and verbal, have contributed to the negative image held by the 
public toward careers in law enforcement. This kind of negativism 
has affected the policeman's image as a public "savior" and pro- 
tector and has impaired his general efficiency as an effective po- 
lice officer. The special and often difficult problems faced by 
urban police have inhibited rather than enhanced efforts at 
recrui tment . 

In connection with the recruitment program, T. C. Sinclair 
refers to the delicate and sensitive nature of police-community 
relations and underscores the problem very well with this quote: 
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Police in the United States are for the most part white, 
upwardly mobile lower middle class > conservative in 
ideology and resistant to change. In most areas in the 
country I even where segregation has been legally eliminated 
for long periods » they are likely to grow up without any 
significant contact with minority and lower socio-economic 
class life styles and certainly with no experience of 
the realities of ghetto life. They tend to share the 
attitudes, biases, prejudices of the larger community, among 
which is likely to be a fear or distrust of Negroes and 
other minority groups.^ 

It is unfortunate that this type of situation exists, particularly 
when it is known that the bulk of those incarcerated in jails 
and penal institutions throughout this country are black or mem- 
bers of other minority grouDs. Many of these same individuals 
are products of lower class homes and ghetto environments. The 
lack of understanding by those charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing the law can and does impede freedom and justice. 

It should be noted that Houston's difficulty in recruiting 
blacks for police work is not unique. Other cities are experienc- 
ing similar difficulties in their recruitment efforts. Dallas and 
San Antonio report that 3.2 percent of their policemen are black; 
Fort Worth has three percent; but Galveston has a 14 percent re- 
presentation of blacks on its police force. In New York, black and Hi 
panic-American officers total 10 percent; in Los Angeles, blacks 
make up 5 percent of the force. Atlanta, Georgia is an exception 
by virtue of action taken to double . the number of black police- 
men on its force. In Atlanta, blacks represent about 22 percent of 
the force, with blacks comprising about 51 percent of the population 
for that city as of 1970. 
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The number of blacks among Texas Highway Patrolmen is also 
very small. In 1970-71, it was reported that there were 1,347 
Texas Highway Patrolmen on duty in the State, with 39 Mexican- 
Americans and two black patrolmen serving with the Department 
of Public Safety. A Texas Legislative Council survey (released 
in 1973) showed 94.7 percent of the Department of Public Safety's 
workers are white, 3.8 percent of the workers are Chicano, and 1.5 
percent are black. Ten of the 2,233 uniformed Department of Public 
Safety law enforcement personnel are black and 72 are Mexican- 
American. Department of Public Safety director Wilson E. Spier 
insists that the department is doing everything it can to encourage 
more minority group members to apply for jobs with the agency. 



FEDERAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE SUPPORT 

With few exceptions, the criminal justice program formulated 
and administered by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) has done little in the way of reducing crime rates in the 
black community. This opinion corresponds favorably with the find- 
ings of a study made for the National Urban Coalition. Four years 
after Congress authorized funds for LEAA, little has been done to 
improve the nation's ability to measure or understand the problem 
of crime. The study made for the Urban Coalition emphasized funda- 
mental points which are not generally known by the public. A major 
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share of the funds for the administration of criminal justice were 

used for purchases of helicopters^ salaries, radio communications 

systems p and other "hardware." The study also charges that; 

. . . because LEAA has failed to take adequate 
precautionary steps, its grants are reinforcing 
the existing discriminatory patterns of the 
criminal justice system, rather than seeking to 
eliminate them. 

The study further advises: 

. . . LEAA has poured funds into perpetuating the 
very system it was designed to correct. The new 
industry emphasizes the contiat role of the police. 
It has alarming potential . . . for the creation of a 
domestic military apparatus far removed from the 
traditional, local service-oriented police 
department. 

In many cities and communities throughout Texas and the 
nation, minority group citizens are complaining that "criminal 
justice funds are being used to prepare the police for more sophisti- 
cated approaches to apprehending members of minority groups;" 
others charge that the equipment being purchased represents a 
potential threat to their privacy and security. In line with these 
perceived ideas, the Urban Coalition study cites repeated purchases 
of hardware without any prior in-depth analysis of "actual needs, and 
with no weighing of countervailing individual rights or community 
values about the proper function of police 1n a free society. 

Other more serious charges brought out in the year-long study 
were such complaints as accusing the agency (LEAA) of stimulating 
the development of non-lethal equipment such as "esoteric things as 
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special drugs which, upon injection, immobilize the victims; the 
"instant cocoon" that releases a plastic spray, creating a tough, 
plastic membrane; the wire gun that shoots coiled, barbed wire 
more than 80 feet; sticky substances like "instant banana peel," 
"instant mud," "instant jungle," the latter being a quick-set 
enveloping gelatin, and other such products. 

The non-lethal weapons are purported to be tested by the 
Army's land warfare laboratories for evaluation. In conjunction 
with this testing and evaluation, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration made a grant to the Army of a reported $250,000. 
The emphasis on "hardware" permeates the whole of the criminal 
justice program which was originally conceived as a program set 
up to improve the nation's ability to measure and understand the 
causes of crime; to enhance the delivery of justice through the 
judicial process. While many persons tended to disagree with some 
of the findings of the Urban Coalition study, there is evidence 
that some of the charges have measures of validity. 

Texas Criminal Justice Council 

Pursuant to Sections 203(a) and 203(b) of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (as amended), the 
Governor of the State of Texas established by Executive Order of 
October, 1968, the Criminal Justice Council. This Council was 
given the responsibility for developing a statewide plan for the 
improvement of law enforcement throughout the State. Another of 
its functions was to define, develop, and correlate programs and 
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projects for the State and the units of general local governments, 
and to combine efforts for improving law enforcement in the State 
and to establish priorities for improvements. 

The basic strategy for upgrading law enforcement personnel 
involved developing programs which would attract better qualified 
personnel into police service and developing and implementing 
programs which would increase the competence of persons already 
employed by the agencies. A large proportion of the training re- 
contended by the Criminal Justice Council involves professional 
police education. As of January 1, 1971, eight institutions of 
higher learning in the state were authorized by the Coordinating 
Board to grant bachelor degrees in law enforcement. None of these 
institutions were predominantly black, which poses a question as to 
whether sincere efforts are being made to recruit and attract 
blacks and other minorities into law enforcement careers. While 
some blacks may enroll in such programs at predominantly white 
institutions such as Sam Houston State University, it is believed 
that they would be attracted in greater numbers If such courses were 
offered at some of the predominantly black institutions, even if on 
a cooperative basis. Texas Southern University, a logical place 
to provide such course offerings because of its urban location and 
the rising crime rates among blacks in Houston, does not have such 
a program. Bishop College of Dallas offers some courses, but these 
are on a limited basis. and they are primarily for the training of 
present employees of the Dallas Police Department. In checking 
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statistics on enrollment, none were available for Bishop College. 
However, 1t was revealed through inquiries that the enrollment 
is fewer than 30 persons. 

It appears that a logical move in police training and up- 
grading would be to provide for greater understanding about mi- 
nority individuals and attitudes. From the data on enrollment, 
it is quite evident that police officers have few contacts with 
minority persons even on campuses where they are trained. Ex- 
perimental and innovative teaching projects, void of substantial 
minority group contacts and enrollment, are ineffective from 
their inception by virtue of their failures to come to grips 
with basic problems of understanding the subjects with which they 
have to deal. Unfortunately, predominantly black schools and 
black consultants have been overlooked or utilized minimally in 
the total plans of criminal justice programs and in the alloca- 
tion of funds by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
An examination of programs, handled through Council of Governments 
in Texas, will reveal that Texas is no exception to this practice. 
Of all Texas schools participating in Law Enforcement Education 
Program (LEEP) few, if any, are predominantly black or have pre- 
dominantly black enrollments in any of the majors or curriculum 
courses offered. The following Table 108 shows LEEP participating 
colleges and universities as of July 1, 1971. Data since that 
time reveal little improvement in the situation. 
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Table 108 
Texas Schools Participating in LEEP 
With Law Enforcement Enrollment and Mai 



July K 1971 




Total LE 
Program 
Enrol Iment 


Law 
Enforcement 
Majors 


Law 

Enforcement Majors 
FalK 1971 


Al vin Jr. College 
Amarillo College 
Bishop College 

Brazosport Jr. College District 


53 


28 - 

53 
* 

* 


72 
★ 

★ 


centra 1 lexas College - killeen 

and Austin 
Christian College of the S.W. 
College of the Mainland 
Cooke County Jr. Colleqe 


150 
19 
75 


* 

17 

49 


ZZD + 125^- 
(Killeen) 

276 
33 
55 


Dallas Baptist College 
Del Mar College 
East Texas State University 
El Centro Colleqe 


95 

262 


91 
* 

310 


40 

107 
* 

190 


Galveston County Jr. tollege 
Grayson Jr. College 
Hardin • Simmons University 
Henderson County Jr» Colleqe 


74 
67 
106 
150 


0 
67 
104 
85 


37 
60 

128 
50 


Howard County Jr. College 
Ki Igore Col lege 
Lamar University 
Lee College 


Z8 
75 
161 
30 


23 
75 
55 
30 


ZO 
86 

64 (AA) 
34 


Larecfo Jr. College 
Mary S'drdin - Baylor College 
McLennan County College 
Mi dwes te rn Un i ve rs i ty 


n 

* 

72 

* 


11 
* 

61 
* 


23 

79 

* 


North (exas State University 
Odessa College 
Prairie Viev/ A&M College 
Sam Houston State University 


180 
1.133 


51 
733 


99 
* 

879 


San Antonio Union J.C. District 
San Jacinto College 
South Texas Jr. College 
Southwest Texas State University 


60S ■ ■ 

59 
118 
558 


608 
24 
107 
178 


50 
103 
253 


St. Edward's University 
St. Mary's University 
Stephen F. Austin St. College 
Tarrant Co. Jr. Colleqe 


* 

* 

260 


*■ ■ 
* 

* 

255 


29 
* 

300 


Texarkana College 
Texas ASI Uni versi ty 
Texas Christian University 
Texas, Wesleyan CoDeqe 


75 
14 
25 
* 


7b 

14 

25 
* 


17 
* 

23 
* 


Tyler Jr. Col lege 
University of Texas at Arlington 
University of Texas at Austin 
University of Texas at El Paso 


333 
* 

* 


58 

53 
* 


50 

60 
* 

* 


University of Houston 
Victoria Jr. College 
Wharton County Jr. Colleqe 


* 

77 


33 


* ' 

30 
* 


Total 




3.587 





Source: 
^ in 



Criminal Justice Plan For Texas 
Texas, Criminal "Justice Counci 1, 



1972 and 1973 
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Funds spent for criminal justice programs in Texas reflect 
efforts toward "hardware" as well as humanistic and preventive 
measures in law enforcerent. Various cities, including Dallas 
and Houston, have spent considerable sums of money on professional- 
izing its police, on riot control equipment, computerized services, 
information data depository system^ crime laboratory services, and 
funds to inprove the neural network of police departments a 
means by which they get information, make decisions, and react to 
criminal activity. This is the command, control ^ and communications 
system. Programs to improve the quality of police performance, 
particularly in the minority communities, and plans to explore 
more effective means of preventing crimes are generally lacking 
in black communities throughout the State, The programs funded 
deviate little from the traditional techniques utilized among 
juveniles, for instance. For the most part, blacks have not been 
totally involved in planning for the reduction of crime in their 
communities. These statements represent a variety of opinions 
secured in unstructured interviews with leading black citizens in 
Houston and parts of Texas. Clyde Owens Jackson, past editor of 
the Houston Informer and superintendent of the South Park Post 
Office, had this to say concerning training of policemen: 

Examinations by which Houston policemen are 
promoted should be revised to show 'leadership 
ability' rather than knowledge of police depart- 
ment matters and procedures... Just because a man 
can read a book and give back what it contains 
doesn't mean he is qualified to be a supervisor. 
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He suggested that the Mayor of Houston appoint a multi-racial 
committee to draw up a new Civil Service law for Houston. 

Crime prevention appears to be the point at which programs 
to iiiipf'ove justice and the enforcement of order in the society 
must begin. In the past, criminal justice in some cases 
has concerned itself with crime detection and apprehension rather 
than preventive measures. This is evident in the earlier works of 
academic scholars. Charges have been made against the L£AA v;hich tend 
to suggest that funds from this agency have been directed toward 
developing more effective means of dealing most directly and most 
swiftly with the poor and minorities, especially blacks. This is 
what is termed in non-academic circles as the "riot and violence 
syndrome" which has saturated program planning and administration 
of some local police departments and state law enforcement agencies. 

Proposed methods for strengthening the effect of law enforce- 
ment in our society indeed, in Houston and Texas must neces- 
sarily include reordering priorities to include a firm commitment 
to strengthen community-based treatment programs , including pro- 
bation, work release programs, youth service bureaus, parole and 
aftercare. Law enforcement must also include enforcing laws swiftly, 
certainly, and equitably. Attention focused in these directions 
would enhance greater respect for law, order, and justice in the 
society. To be sure, respect for law in the society is basic to 
any successful crime prevention program. 

ERIC 
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What is needed, and needed promptly, is an agency independent 
of political and traditional institutional constraints generously 
funded with basic authority. This authority would entail the 
commitment to provide essential legal representation for the poor; 
to foster a sense of confidence not only in the court system but in 
the police department as well. Such an agency would seek the 
cooperation of black and white educators alike in a program with 
facilities for on-going research in prevention and legal reform. 
If concerns for prevention, adequate legal representation, swift 
but equitable punishment for the guilty were made pri ori ties » 
an improved criminal justice system would virtually be assured. 

BLACK LAWYERS 

Not only are minority groups poorly represented in the area 
of law enforcement, they are also noticeably poorly represented 
in the court system. Black lawyers constitute less than one 
percent of the legal profession. Although there are more blacks 
than ever before in law schools throughout the country, they are 
still few in number. The main obstacle that now confronts the new 
black law school graduates is- the state bar examinations that all 
graduates must pass in order to begin practicing law. 

The bar examination, in theory, is used presumably to test 

legal proficiency. In an article in Essence magazine (April, 1973), 

Lynn Walker points cut that the bar examination: 

... may be drawn up by persons who have no parti- 
cular expertise in the testing area; they may be 
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slanted toward certain types of subject matter 
to the virtual exclusion of others; they may 
be basically memory tests to see if the 
applicant can master nuances of local law. 

Walker feels that most important, there is no indication that 

these examinations indicate proficiency in one's ability to be a 

lawyer. 

For instance, in Alabama where the population is 25 percent 
black, there are only 28 practicing black attorneys out of a 
total of 3,410 attorneys. This means that only .008 percent of 
the black population in Alabama is represented in^ the legal 
profess i on. 

In Pennsylvania, while 98 percent of all those taking the 
exam eventually pass, only 70 percent of the blacks pass. Between 
1933 and 1943, no blacks were admitted to the bar. There are 10 
million blacks in Pennsylvania, but only 130 black attorneys out 
of the total 12,300 lav^/ers. 

In Delaware, no blacks have passed the bar since 1959 a 
period of fourteen years! Suits alleging racial discrimination 
in bar admission have been filed in Alabama, Virginia, South 
Carolina, OhiOj California, Georgia and Maryland. Some of these 
suits alleged that bar examiners have been able to identify 
applicants by race in grading tests, because applicants are 
required to send in thei r photograph , a description of their 
educational background* and character. In addi tion, part of the 
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action in the impending lawsuits is to obtain rights to obtain 
the law examinations as evidence of discrimination. Most are 
destroyed after grading. This way there has been no evidence for 
blacks to use in challenging the decision. 

The determinations of bar examiners are finally under 
scrutiny. It is unconceivable that there are so many black law 
students who have failed to pass the bar exam (in proportion to 
whites) without racial discrimination being a factor in these 
failures. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Jerome H. Skolnick, et_ al_. , Crisis 1n American Institutions . 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, (197271, pp. 387-88. 
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3john H. McNamara, "Uncertainties in Police Work: 'The 
Relevance of Police Recruits' Background and Training," in Ibid . ; 
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1951), pp. 411-17. 

^ The Negro Yearbook , (Chic-'go: Johnson Publishing Company, 
(1966)). 

^Henry Allen Bullock, "The Houston Murder Problem: Its 
Nature, Apparent Causes and Probable Cures," A Report Prepared 
for the Mayor's Office, City of Houston, June, 1961. 

^Ibid. 



°T. C. Sinclair, "Law and Order Reconsidered," in The Criminal 
Justice System in Texas , A Report Prepared for the Texas Urban 
Development Commission, 1971. 



CHAPTER 7 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: MINORITY BUSINESSES 

A profile of the economic characteristics, attitudes, and 
problems of minority business entrepreneurs in Houston was com- 
piled by the Small Business Development Center of Texas Southern 
1 

University. Without comment, the entire data obtained from the 
survey are given in this section in slightly abbreviated form. 
Information on the major types of business activities, by types of 
retail and service firms, and, by the racial background of the 
owners is included. 

As a matter of summary, of the six hundred eighty-six (686) 
firms surveyed, forty-seven, or 6.9 percent, of the firms had gone 
out of business, with less than three percent relocating outside 
of the Model Neighborhood Area. Approximately 7 percent of the 
business enterprises had failed between the time of their identifi- 
cation in late March and the time of survey contact in July, 1972. 
It should be noted that this should not be construed as meaning 
that firms in Model Neighborhood Areas are failing since no efforts 
were made to determine the number of new firms entering the area. 
Hov/ever, figures do indicate that there is a large turnover in busi- 
nesses in Model Neighborhood Areas as well as in other areas of the 

■^Appreciation is expressed to Dr. L. B. Bickman, Dr. L. 
Sardana and members of the Small Business Development Center for 
permission to use a portion of the materials included in the survey. 
The complete report and deck cards giving the survey results by 
four digit SIC codes are available from the Small Business Development 
Center in Texas Southern University, 
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city where small business enterpreneurs have chosen to locate. 
This fact is further amplified when the failures are combined 
with those for firms which relocated elsewhere outside r'f 
the Model Neighborhood Area. The combined figures, according 
to the report released by the Small Business Development Center, 
indicate an approximate decrease of 9.2 percent in the number of 
firms operating within the MNA during the period from March 
through July, offset, '^as mentioned'* by the unknown number of 
new ventures started and the relocations into the MNA during the 
same period. 

The data included in this section provide some insight into 
the problems which confront businesses located in the general sur- 
vey area. Economic characteristics are deliberately emphasized, 
and some attitudes expressed by owners of business in Model Neigh- 
borhood Areas have also been condensed and included in tabular 
form. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

. In brief, a comparative thread between black, white, and brown 
citizens has colored the presentation of data in this document. We 
have indexed neatly into paragraphs and statistical tables a miscellany 
of facts which convey details on the problems and accomplishments of 
minority citizens in Houston and parts of Harris County, It should 
be emphasized that limited data have been included on the Mexican- 
American population. This limitation is due to a lack of available 
information or it is due to the fact that statistics on brown citizens 
were combined with those of other races, thus making a clear delineation 
of the data difficult, if not impossible, to discern. 

Previous statements and information provide adequate accounts of 
inequities which still exist in areas of housing, education, employ- 
ment, income, and related areas. These gaps exist despite the 
crescendo of legal victories against discriminatory practices. In a 
rational sense, the reason is that discrimination, caused by more 
than three centuries of abuse, segregation, and bias, will not auto- 
matically disappear. Another view is that evasions, non-compliance, and 
outright acts of defiance are symptoms of problems which just do not seem 
to go away. Both viewpoints or positions have validity. To be sure, 
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there 1s need for deliberate and continuous planning and coimiltment 
if we are to minimize and eventually resolve the problems with which 
minority groups are faced. 

There Is evidence to suggest that some progress has been made 
in the direction of achieving the goals of equal opportunity for 
minority group citizens in Houston. The extent of this progress has 
not been adequately assessed. The remaining portion of this report 
reviews some of the events which sparked the movement outlawing 
discrimination in American society and relates the accomplishments 
made in Houston during the past decades. 

CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

A casual review of civil rights activities in this country 
points toward two fundamental factors as t.he main explanations for 
the progress made to date. First, there was a conmitment to equal 
justice and equal opportunity by the national administrations. This 
commitment was characterized by a strong and vigorous drive for the 
passage of legislation which would outlaw segregation and discrimination 
in almost every aspect of American society. The other factor related 
to the nature and kind of leadership during the critical years follow- 
ing the 1954 Court decree. During the Kennedy-Johnson years, there 
was a national posture which demonstrated a legal and moral dedication 
to end discrimination in the United States. These two factors, coupled 
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with the awareness and mood of the public concerning inequality, 
provided the necessary impetus for movement away from the dual 
structure into a more open society. 

The late President Lyndon B. Johnson lamented about human 
rights and equal justice for all Americans in his book, My Hope for 
America (New York: Random House, 1964). In discussing the Civil 
Rights Act, he wrote: 'The Civil Rights Act is a challenge to men 
of goodwill to transform the commands of our land into the customs 
of our land." Subsequent statements by President Johnson shed 
greater light on the challenge of justice in this country. The 
rationale which directed the passage of civil rights legislation 
during the Kennedy-Johnson years is set forth in numerous state- 
ments made during the course of these administrations. Johnson 
explains , 

The purpose of the law is simple. It does not 
restrict the freedom of any American so long as he 
respects the rights of others. It does not give 
special treatment to any citizen. It does say that 
those who are equal before God shall also be equal in 
the polling booths, in the classrooms, in the 
factories , and in hotel s , restaurants , movie theaters, 
and other places that provide service to the public . . . 

Explaining further, he states. 

Its purpose is not to punish . . . not to divide, 
but to end divisions ~- divisions which have lasted too 
long. Its purpose is national not regional. Its 
purpose is to promote a more abiding commitment to 
freedom, a more constant pursuit of justice, and a 
deeper respect for human dignity. 
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Americans shared mixed feelings of pride and anxtety^ about 
the social changes which occurred as a result of the legal abolish-^ 
ment of segregation* Part of the anxiety which resulted stemmed 
from the gap between the ideological foundation of democracy and 
actual practices in the society. Today, we find that some anxieties 
and negative attitudes are still prevalent, however, some Impressive 
gains have been made. The great majority of black Americans are 
still faced with chronic unemployment, Inadequate health care, in- 
sufficient incomes, and low educational levels. Most of these in- 
equities have been underscored in the main body of this document. 
There is little cause to repeat the fact that the tidal wave of un- 
equal opportunity has not been completely arrested. 

There is evidence to suggest that some progress has been made 
in achieving the goal of equal opportunity for minority group citizens 
in Houston. This progress has favored the middle class rather than 
those who were more severely affected and alienated from the main 
currents of the society. It is a fact which must seriously be ponder- 
ed. In the next several pages, we will review some of the progress 
made in Houston to enhance the achievements of minority members of the 
population. Where do we stand as a city today? How far have we come 
during the years since the initial Brown decision in 1954? How do we 
think things are being handled in relation to dealing with inequities 
and minority grievances in Houston? What, objectively, is the state of 
race relations in this city? What is the more logical course to pursue 
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in the coming years? These are some important questions they are 
queries to which we sought some of the answers in our conversations 
with community influentials and directors of organizations in the, City* 
As much as possible, statistical data were collected to show some 
trends in particular areas of interest* 

Economical ly, blacks and browns have made gains in employment 
and occupational categories* Though not in record numbers, they are 
employed in positions with banks, large corporations, .at predominantly 
white colleges and universities ( in faculty and non-faculty positions); 
they are employed in grocery stores as managers and cashiers; and they 
are employed in positions with the City of Houston. Entry into non- 
traditional occupational positions in Houston has been characterized 
primarily by persons comprising what is now referred to as "the rising 
middle class," For the most part, college graduates -- many of whom 
were participants in the Sit-in demonstrations of the 1960's -- are the 
beneficiaries of the struggle for equal .opportunity in the South and 
other parts of the country. The predominantly black college, despite its 
disadvantaged position in the total educational structure, relentlessly 
prepared these students to take advantage of the opportunities as they 
became available. Graduates of these institutions comprise the bulk of 
those persons in Houston classified as middle class. This is the same group 
to which Wattenberg and Scammon referred in the April issue of Commentary . 

Speaking of black gains, Wattenberg and Scammon noted that revol- 
utionary progress has been made by black Americans and indicated that many 
have moved into the middle class. The most unfortunate part of the 
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study and its findings was a failure on the part of the authors to make 
a distinction in terms of class. Vernon Jordan, Jr., director of the 
National Urban League, commented on some obvious errors In the study, 
A major criticism was the implication of a "cynical conspiracy among 
black leaders to deliberately ignore reality as a part of a dishonest 
strategy to make problems of black Americans seem worse than they 
really are," says Jordan.-^ The literature on socio-economic progress for 
minority groups shows that it is an indisputable fact that blacks have 
made gains and so have^whites, and the net result has been that while 
black income in an overall sense has gone up, white income has 
also gone up. The actual dollar gap between the races has widened as 
a result of this large white Increase. This is true in the nation; it 
is true in Houston. 

The Wattenberg-Scammon article also gives the impression that enough 
blacks have moved into the middle class and that there is a majority at 
this level. One of the variables questioned in the report is the apparently 
very loose operational definition used to specify "middle class." 
If money is used as a determinant of middle class, then the definition is, 
at best, a truly plastic one. It has long been a fact that plumbers often 
make more money than school teachers and other white collar workers when 
measured on an annual scale. By income level alone, these individuals 
would not be considered middle class. 

In Houston, we have found a large proportion of blacks receiving 
incomes proportionate with middle class status, and many of these same 
individuals have changed in status during the last decade if one uses 
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"■"Such variables as income, education, and occupation as determinants 
of socio-economic status. This is progress in employment and occu- 
pation. 

What is not progress, however, is the disastrous impact of unem- 
ployment on the lives of many individuals trapped in the ghettos of 
the central city. In some neighborhoods, the rate of unemployment 
is estimated to be as high as 15 percent. What is even less progress 
is the fact that black and brown families, of whatever income level, 
pay more on the average for a given standard of housing than do whites. 
On the average, they are paid less for their services and they usually 
have more mouths to feed on their incomes. 

■ "i 

EMPLOYMENT WITH THE CITY OF HOUSTON 

The employment patterns of blacks in city positions indicate a 
disproportionate number in lower echelon jobs. In April, 1973, a count 
of all employees with the City shows the largest number of blacks to 
be employed in the Solid Waste Department, Model City Health and Parks 
Divisions; in Public Works, including such areas as garbage, sewage, 
and street repairs. All employees of Refuse E.E.A. are black; and 
whites comprise all workers in Public Works-Water C.I.W.A., according 
to the April report on employment with the City. 
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Blacks are underrepresented in Fire Protection and Fire Suppression 
but overrepresented in garbage, sewage, and solid waste positions. Black 
males hold more positions with the City of Houston than black females. 
There is also some unevenness in the composition of employees with Model 
Cities components. There is a substantial number of blacks working with 
this program. When these employees are added to the total of black employees 
in Solid Waste, Public Works (garbage and refuse), and various other 
maintenance categories, a distorted picture of equal employment emerges. 
The total percentage representation for minority groups in city employment 
leads one to assume that an qquitable distribution means equal opportunity 
with the City. This is not really the case. The Model Cities program has 
an almost even distribution of employees by race, with 52 percent black and 
about 48 percent white. The Mexican-American employees were not delineated 
in the report which we received. This leads one to assume that a portion 
of the white percentage is representative of the brown segment of the popu- 
lation. 

The number of black employees with the City of Houston totaled 2,805 
in April, 1973. Of this total, 2,505 worked in such divisions as garbage, 
sewage, street repairs, solid waste, and Model Cities components. In fact, 
29 percent of the total number of black employees may be found in the 
Model City and Solid Waste divisions; an additional 30 percent are employed 
with Public Works, including such areas as garbage, sewage, and street repairs. 
If you add these percentages to those involving other lower echelon jobs 
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such as Refuse and Prison Farm employees, there ts little change to 
be observed in black employment patterns for the City, The per- 
centage of blacks in administrative and/or clerical positions (mostly 
white collar occupations) is indeed low. Approximately 90 percent 
of all blacks employed with the city can be found in lower paying jobs, 
or they are working in Model Cities component projects. This latter 
city department is a federally-funded project, and is subject to guide- 
lines which stipulate compliance with the Equal Opportunity Act. An 
equal employment effort by the City is not clearly visible when the 
positions held are examined in terms of where blacks fall on the occu- 
pational scale with the City. At best, minority group involvement in 
employment with the City is token. 

The internal analysis of city employment, i.e., position held versus 
qualifications and pay, reveals a different trend than that for the total 
percentage distribution as a whole. For instance, the April, 1973, employ- 
ment figures show 12,269 employees with the City. Of this number, 7,706 or 
62.8 per cent are white males; 1,736 or 14.1 percent are white females, 
compared to 2,408 (19.5%) black males; and 397, or less than four percent 
black females. Total white representation in city employment exceeds 
75 percent; and total black representation approximates 23 precent, with over 
half of the positions held by blacks in maintenance mostly unskilled 
positions save Model Cities components. Another observation relevant to 
the data is that blacks are more frequently found employed in programs 
receiving some federal assistance and the probability of their presence 
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increases with the program focus, namely, that they work with 
programs whose budgetary allocations are for specific improve- 
ments in disadvantaged areas. Even where this practice is obvious, 
few consultant positions are contracted to competent black educa- 
tors from predominantly black institutions. It is alleged that 
any black involvement is inherent in limited knowledge by whites 
about the communities, and some blacks and browns are used so 
that researchers can move in the areas with greater ease for data 
collection. One distinguished black sociologist, in discussing 
the issue, stated that 

. . . the prevailing action embraces the contention 
that only whites are qualified to deal with areas 
of research in defining the needs of the black 
community. I happen to disagree with this action, 
if this is the case. Black and brown talent is 
available in this city and in other parts of Texas 
and the nation. These individuals are just as com- 
petent or more competent to understand the needs 
of the minority groups. Yet, contracts for research 
and consultation are more often awarded white pro- 
fessors at predominantly white institutions and agencies. 



Similar reactions were given by several comnunity influen- 
tials interviewed on the subjects of emplo.yment and contractual 
arrangements for consultant work with the City. 

Tables 124 and 125 show a frequency and percentage distri- 
bution of employees for the City of Houston by race, as of April, 
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TABIE 125 

A NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 
FOR THE CITY OF HOUSTON BY RACE (APRIL, 1973) 



BLACKS EMPTgYED 
DEPARTMENT Total for: Less than 50% or 

25% More 

(percent ) (percent) 

Mayor 15,0 
Mayor's Manpov;er 12.5 
Coun ci 1 11.8 
Planned Variation Division 9,1 
Mayor's Model City 

Control 1 er ' s 5.6 

Model City 52.2 

City Planning 7-9 

City Secretary 

Civil Defense 

C i V i 1 S e r V i c e 7.4 
Municipal Courts 4.5 
Municipal Courts 7.6 
Administif^ation 

Fire - Adin - Maintenance 4.2 
Fire Prevention 7.0 
Fire Suppression 4.5 
Data Processing 8.4 
Health Department 22.8 
■-laalth Model City 

Hea l th Model Ci ty 86 . 2 

Heal th Model Ci ty 75.0 
HealthVaccinationAss. 7.7 
Health, Family Planning 50.9 
Health Materni ty 

Infant Care 22.6 

Heal th Air Pol 1 uti on 2.2 

Health Dental Program 66.7 

Hfialth Rodent 61.8 

Legal Depa rtmen t 1.6 

Park Admi n . 4.9 

Park Dept., Park Division 

Pa^-.'c Recreation 

Park Gol f Di vi si on 17.2 

Park Model City 88.9 

Park" Zoo Oi vi si on 6.3 

Pol i ce Adnii n . 17.4 

Police Lav/ Enforcement 3.2 

P ri s on Fa rm 

Office Building Division 

Publ i c Servi ce 1.9 
Public Works Admi n . 

Public Works Bridge Division 13,8 
Public Work.i Electrical 10-8 
iS blic Works Engi neer Di vi si on 0,9 
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TABLE 125 (Con't) 



DEPARTMENT 



Total for; 



BLACKS EMPLOYED 
Less than 50% or 

25% More 

(percent ( percent ) 



Public Works Municipal Garbage 

Public Works Sewer Division 

Public Works Street Repair 

Public Works Building Inspection 

Publ i c Works Model Ci ty 

Purchasing 

Real Estate 

Land Acqui si ti on 

Real Estate Model Ci ty 

Traffic & Transportation 

Traffic Signal Division 

Treasury Admini strati on 

Tax Department 

Utilities Gas Div. 

Solid Waste Depdrtment 

Public Works Water Admin. 



Publ i c 
Publ i c 
Public 
Public 
Publ i c 
Public 
Avi at i on 
Aviation 



Works 
Works 
Works 
Works 
Works 
Works 
Admi n 
Hobby 



Water C. I .W.A. 
Water Product 
Cu s tome r Service 
Water Maintenance 
Water Engi neer 
San Jaci n to Water 



Airport 



Aviation Houston Intercontinental Airport 
Civic Center 
L i br ary 

Model City Library Service 
Refuse E .E . A. 
Civil Servi ce Pub . Emp . 
Parks E .E .A. 
Library E . E .A 
Comprehensive 



4.0 

2.6 
15.0 

3.1 
11 .1 

2.8 

8.8 

3.3 
20.0 

25.0 



13.9 

24.6 

9,2 
22.5 



52.3 
72.7 



93.9 



58.6 



Planning Div 



71 .4 
100,0 

60.0 

96.0 
100.0 

50.0 



ERLC 
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EMPLOYMENT: COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

A survey of newspapers, radio stations, and television 
stations in Houston suggests that these concerns are beginning to 
absorb minority group talent into their organizational structures. 
Communication with the community in general, and minority group 
organizations and institutions in particular, is encouraged through 
a Community Relations division. Charles Porter of KTRK-TV and 
Clifton Smith of KPRC-TV serve as directors of Community Relations 
for the respective stations. The local affiliates of national net- 
works ABC, NBC, and CBS all have a limited number of minority 
group persons employed in positions such as sales, accounting, pro- 
duction, cameramen, engineering, secretarial and clerical, film, 
audio, and other technical positions. 

Blacks and Mexican-American individuals serve as newscasters 
and reporters for local television and radio stations, and coverage is 
not limited to their communities or groups. One of the more prominent 
news personalities is Bob Nicholas of Channel 11 (KHOU-TV). Mr. Nicholas 
has been with the local CBS affiliate for one year and a half as a news- 
caster. He was formerly with the News Bureau of the National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC) of Cleveland, Ohio. Napoleon Johnson, Charles Porter, 
Michael Brown, Clifton Smith, Alvin Hebert, and others represent a shift 
In imagery — a shift from subserviency ( as was depicted during earlier 
years) to meaningful participation in the delivery and dissemination of 
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news to the general public. Through appropriate communications 
channels, the media have contributed to better comr.iunity under-- 
standing of issues relating to the plight of citizens in the city. 

There has been progress in radio and newspaper reporting. In 
the early 1950 's, widespread coverage of black-related events was 
limited mostly to criminal activities. Local dailies, for instance, 
gave full coverage to the blacks involved in the now famous Selby 
case. Infrequent appearances of blacks on television and radio were 
recorded for stations not beamed primarily to the black community. 
White-owned radio stations such as KCOH and KYOK played mostly music 
and carried advertisements of the "dollar down and dollar p^r week" 
variety. These stations gave only spot coverage of news events. Other 
coverage by the larger and established radio networks was limited to 
visits by outstanding national personalities and events surrounding Black 
History Week (formerly referred to Negro History Week). Race or human 
relations programs were carried by the media as annual events. 

Today, special series and documentaries on black problems and 
achievements, cultural events which take place at Texas Southern Uni- 
versity and area colleges, school activities, and other types of whole- 
some entertainment are programmed indiscriminately by the communications 
media of the city and in other parts of the country. These developments, 
along with the participation of blacks and browns in the production of 
programs; tn the coverage of news events; and in technical aspects of the 
media represent marks of progress in Houston and the nation. 
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Black-owned newspapers Kave made considerable contributions to 
the total social revolution in Houston. Jiie late Carter Wesley, a noted 
black journalist and crusader for equal rights, left his imprint on the 
philosophy which guides the Ho uston Informer . What was most important about 
Mr. Wesley's drive for equal rights was the time in which it occurred. He 
engaged in a form of verbal protest shaped by the conditions of life in 
Houston, and his viewpoints were disseminated to the black conmunities 
throughout Texas and the nation. All class levels were exposed to his ideas 
and his general position regarding segregation. His black weekly newspaper 
was a form of collective expression. He used his editorial page to pierce 
the public mind and tap the public conscience about inequities in Houston, 
in Texas, and in the United States. His weekly newspaper was circulated to 
smaller conniunities throughout Texas. Now deceased, Mr. Wesley's journalisti 
thrust has been absorbed by a young, dynamic, and competent black, George 
McElroy. As general manager of the Houston Informer , Mr. McElroy continues 
to discuss issues of vital importance to the black community. He serves 
as an assistant professor of Communications at the University of Houston, 
and writes a column for The Houston Post . 

The Forward Times , another weekly newspaper, presents objective 
coverage of events in twe community, with particular emphasis on problems 
and concerns of the black population. Its managing editor, Varee Shields, Jr 
strives for coverage of relevant issues and events. Through its editorial 
page. The Forward Times points out inconsistencies in positions taken by 
candidates seeking public office and elected officials, examines the local 
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occupational structure and employment picture, documents criminal 
activities, and chastises (in its own way) the black and white 
communities for obvious flaws in their actions and reactions to 
issues affecting the general public. Through editorial comments, the 
paper points to contradictions in ideological issues and actual practices 
concerning equal opportunities in Houston. 

Black newspapers and radio stations have generally changed in 
program content and program focus. Through a mutual black network* 
national and international news is transmitted to low income residents 
as well as middle and upper middle class black residents. The're is at 
least one perhaps more station beamed primarily to the Mexican- 
Americans in the area. A large proportion of residents in minority 
communities tune to these stations more often than other such stations 
in Houston. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROGRESS 

Some gains have been made in economic development through the 
Minority Business Program. These gains have not been enough to change 
the general status of powerlessness among minority groups in this regard. 
Accomplishments have also been noted for employment, income, and occu- 
pational pursuits. Despite entry into non-traditional areas of employ- 
ment and occupation, unemployment and underemployment problems are 
prevalent in the Houston area. The black unemployment rate for the 
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Houston SMSA was 6.3 percent in 1967 as compared with 2.4 percent 
for whites; it was 5.7 percent as compared with 2.6 percent for whites 
in 1968; and the unemployment rate was 6.7 percent for blacks in 1969 
as compared with 2.3 percent for whites. These unemployment rates and 
levels represent annual averages for the periods mentioned. In the 
central city, the average rate was 6.3 percent for blacks compared to 
2.7 percent for whites in 1967; it was 5.8 percent for blacks as 
compared to 2.5 percent for whites in 1968; and 6,6 percent for blacks 
as compared to 2.1 percent for whites in 1969. An urban employment 
survey during the same period July, 1968 through June, 1969 shows 
that the unemployment rate for blacks in the original CEP {the Labor 
Department's Concentrated Employment Area) was found to be 9.5 percent.^ 
If we examine individual census tracts on unemployment in Houston, it 
is shown that some inner city areas register rates of unemployment rang- 
ing from 8.8 percent to as high diS 15 percent. 

Equal employment opportunities exist in Houston in some federally- 
funded jobs and in private industry. Discrimination in employment as a 
whole has not disappeared. An analysis of the practices of labor unions 
in certain sectors indicates that there have been some instances of dis- 
crimination. For blacks, union construction jobs have been granted 
on a token basis except for the laborer and cement masons ranks. A 1971 
Labor Department publication gave this account of opposition from unionized 
manufacturing industries: 
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We are getting more opposition from organized 
labor than from employers. The employer is out to 
sell products and get profits for the stockholders. 
He doesn't really care who produces the products. 
But to get maximum production, he must get all of 
the workers to work together and get along with one 
another . . . 

The report further states that "labor unions are unwilling to sign 
contracts that give equal treatment to blacks. Too often blacks 
are seen as individuals posing threats to holders of certain jobs 
and they'd rather see one of their own in the position that a minority 
might hold..." Continuing, it is alleged that "in order for blacks 
to get a chance in the line of progression, he is often asked to waive 
all of his previous seniority and start at the bottom of the new line 
...or they say blacks must take a test to enter that line..."^ Ray 
Marshall, director of the Negro Employment Project of the South, feels 
that to the degree that these impressions are valid, unionism has not 
served as a major force in the improvement of the employment status 
of black workers in Houston and elsewhere. 

Occupational ly, blacks and browns are found at the lower end of 
the scale. Breaking down major occupational groupings into detailed 
classifications makes it clear that the largest gains for minorities 
in Houston were in factory operatives. The next largest were increas- 
es in clerical jobs from 2.1 percent in 1966 to 6.5 percent in 1969 
for black workers; and from 2.3 percent in 1966 to 4.7 percent for 
Mexican-American workers in 1969. Future projections appear to indicate 



increases in professional and technical occupations, salaried 
management positions, craft occupations, and other protective 
service categories. 

Whatever changes occurred in the unemployment status of 
minorities, especially black men, can be explained in part by 
shifts in their occupational distribution as well as general eco- 
nomic changes between 1960 and 1970. To be sure, some of the changes 
in occupational status are attributable to employment in federal 
programs initiated by the Johnson Administration's "iireat Society" 
programs and HUD-sponsored Model Cities programs. Through such 
programs, minority gv^oup members with appropriate training and 
qualifications were able to gain the necessary experience for entry 
into managerial and technical positions. Such opportunities were, here 
tofore, denied by virtue of practices of discrimination. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS OF PROGRESS 

Since the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the number 
of black registered voters has increased. Minority groups in Houston 
and throughout Texas have begun to participate more fully in the politi 
cal process. This upsurge in black voter activity relates to two 
possible factors: the abolition of the Poll Tax in Texas and the advent 
of single-member legislative districts. 
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Prior to 1970, there were no minority group members 1n 
elective municipal positions in Houston, although there had been 
black and brown candidates. At present there is one black City 
Councilman, Judson W. Robinson, Jr. and a brown City Controller, 
Leonel J. Castillo, in municipal government in Houston. In 
addition, blacks serve as judges and. they are also found in other 
appointive positions. City Councilman Judson W. Robinson, Jr. was 
recently appointed to the Board of Directors of Texas Southern 
University. He joins several other blacks on the TSU governing 
board, including Municipal Judge Andrew L. Jefferson. Mack H. 
Hannah, Jr., another black, serves on the Board of Regents of the 
University of Houston. Dr. Robert J. Bacon, a black physician, 

was recent!.^' appointed to the Texas Board of Corrections. In addition 
to his private practice. Bacon teaches urology at Baylor College of 
Medicine, serves on the active academic staff of St. Joseph Hospital , 
and practices medicine at other city hospitals. The Texas Board of 
Corrections administers the Texas prison system, with over 15,000 

inmates. Of the total prison population, blacks comprise 43 percent 
of the group; whites, 38 percent; Mexican-Americans, 16 percent; with 
the remaining three percent listed as others or unclassified. Despite 
the disproportionate representation of blacks among the inmate popu- 
lation, there has never been a time in Texas when more than one black 
served in a governing capacity with the Texas Department of Corrections. 
It is not known whether any member of the Mexican-American population 
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has ever been appointed to the Board of Corrections of the Texas 
Prison System. 

Education 

Inequities in education still exist in Houston. Inadequate 
school facilities, rnainly because of overcrowdedness in inner city 
schools, and the general conditions under which children are taught 
in the central city indicate differences In the quality of education 
offered black and brown children as opposed to whits children. 
Usually in these schools, classes are larger and the physical plant 
is older. 

Colleges and universities in the area have student populations 
composed primarily of one race. Both Texas Southern University and 
the University of Houston have rather large Mexican-American enroll- 
ments. 

Hospital s 

Minority group members are admitted to hospitals and 
clinics in Houston on a non-discriminatory basis. Public hospital 
facilities have been opened for many years to all Houstonians. If 
discrimination exists in health services, it is related more to 
economics than to segregation. 



Public Accommodations 



There has been widespread voluntary compliance with the law 
regarding places of public accommodations. When the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act was passed, some fears were expressed concerning the 
change in established customs which implied that proprietors of 
such places would experience serious economic loss if services 
were extended to blacks and other minorities. Today, this fear 
has subsided and public accommodations are available to all. 

Housing 

The condition of housing for blacks has improved since the 
late 1950's and the early 1960's. Yet, a large proportion of blacks 
in Houston still live in dilapidated dwellings. Discriminatory 
practices exist in the sale of housing, but these acts are more in- 
dividual than institutional or collective. Blacks are moving into 
"suburbia." Most black leaders believe that "money will get blacks 
in any area if they a^o willing to pay exorbitant prices to live 
in certain areas." However, it is not always that easy. 

What appears to be the greatest concern among all classes of 
black Houstonians is the lack of a Fair Housing Ordinance, strong and 
effective Housing Code enforcement, and the absence of zoning regu- 
lations. These factors appear to contribute to segregation and neighbi 
hood deterioration. 
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In a special report on "Understanding Fair Housing" 
(Houston Chronicle , May 1, 1973), the Civil Rights Commission 
said that "seyregation in housing did not develop spontaneously . . . 
Additionally, "widespread segregated neighborhoods resulted from 
official action of federal, state, and local governments in con- 
junction with the private housing industry." There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that private parties such as builders, lenders, 
and brokers make decisions as to where housing will be located, 
the class and color of its occupancy, how it will be financed, 
and to whom it will be sold and rented. The Civil Rights Commission 
further charged that ''government is a key participant in these de- 
cisions. It controls most of the theoretically 'private' decisions 
concerning housing..." The housing industry, aided and abetted 
by government, must bear the primary responsibility for the legacy of 
segregated housing, the report further advised. It is ironic that 
this trend supposedly exists in the nation when voices are loudest 
on the busing issue. It is difficult to see any end to the dual 
system of education unless measures are taken to integrate housing or 
the alternative of busing is used to initiate desegregated classrooms 
The anti -busing advocates may find it more feasible to direct their 
protests to the appropriate agencies and official s> and to examine 
carefully the practices of the housing industry ~- public and private 

Housing problems do have a relationship to other social issues 
such as education and integration. There is widespread polarization 
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between the races in Houston despite progress in areas such as 
public accommodations and employment. Chase Untermeyer, a Houston 
Chronicle reporter , (April 8, 1973)3 reviewed integration efforts 
by clubs and organizations in Houston. Only a few of the organi- 
zations contacted were still practicing segregation. Clubs and 
organizations with open memberships "have either token or no black 
and Mexican-American members," the report said. The Kiwanis Club, 
Grand Lodge of the Protective Order of Elks, components of veterans 
groups, such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Sons of the American 
Revolution, and the American Legion, are organizations without mixed 
memberships. The Rotary Club, the Houston Bar Association, and the 
Houston Medical Forum list some minority group members. The Inter- 
national Association of Lions Clubs recently granted a charter to 
the Riverside Lions Club of Houston, the first predominantly black 
organization of its kind ever chartered in Houston. This newly- 
chartered Lions subsidiary has twenty-five (25) members. 

Segregation is still practiced in a majority of the churches 
in Houston. Catholic churches have always maintained an open-door 
policy. Membership in Catholic and Protestant churches, however, 
generally parallels the racial make-up of neighborhoods. Religious 
integration is prevalent in areas where neighborhood transition is in 
progress. Also, some ecumenical and religious cooperation is taking 
place among the pastorate of Houston churches. 
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Application for citizenship in the United Klans of America 
(KKK) is restricted to white males. In answer to an inquiry con- 
cerning membership in the Houston branch of the KKK, "Action Line" 
( The Housto n Post , May 13, 1973) publicized portions of an appli- 
cation for membership in the organization. The form read^ in part, 
this way: "being a white male Gentile person of temperate habits, 
sound in mind and a believer in the tenets of the Christian religion, 
the maintenance of White Supremacy and the principles of a pure 
Americanism, do respectively apply for membership in the United Klans 
of America..." Obviously, this organization limits its membership by 
race and sex. Its existence serves as a reminder for those who would 
insist that the ancient blinders of racism have disappeared in Houston. 
The Ku Klux Klan advertises its fundamental beliefs in racial separation 
and commitment to racial segregation. Such beliefs and attitudes are 
part of a seamless web intertwined in the climate of the City. It reminds 
us that some persons still desire the type of isolation as was experienced 
in days past. 

THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 

An urban challenge of major proportions unfolds as one reviews 
the problems, the progress, and the prospects for minority groups in 
Houston. Despite court orders, the laws and ordinances passed; despite 
the achievements made by mostly middle class blacks and browns; despite 
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the legislative victories and speeches made by those engaged in the 

struggle for social change and equal rights, there exists a widening 

gulf between rich and poor between black and white; brown and white. 

Economic hardships are encountered by the poor and the aged. Latent 

racism continues unabated. One manifestation of this is in the area 

of housing; in a lack of genuine concern for the delivery of services 

to the poor. Other examples may be found in the continued existence 

of slum areas; in inequities in income; in law enforcement; and in the 

availability of health services to blacks, other minorities, and the 

poor. Beyond racism, there is the challenge to work toward building 

an open society in Houston, as was suggested by the late Whitney M. 

Young, Jr. in his book. Beyond Racism . 5 Young, like President Lyndon 

B. Johnson and President John F. Kennedy along with Dr. Martin Luther 

King, Jr., had hopes for America. Johnson illustrates this best: 

. . , Freedom is not enough. You do not wipe away 
the scars of centuries by saying: Now you are free 
to go where you want, do as you desire, and chccce 
the leaders you please. . .Thus it is not enough to 
open the gates of opportunity. All of our citizens g 
must have the ability to walk through those gates . . . 

He further demonstrated his commitment to human rights and equal justice 
when he told the graduates of Howard University that "we seek not just 
freedom but opportunity not just legal equity but human ability — 
not just equality as a right and a theory, but equality as a fact and 
a result..." These words were echoed many years ago now, but the commit- 
ment to human rights in America and in Houston has yet to be fulfilled. 
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The building of a more open society in Houston is a matter 
of individual commitment; of institutional commitment, of local 
will and sanction. The selection of programs and strategies for 
change must become consistent with human needs and creative acts 
of public policy. The challenge ahead will require firm commit- 
fnents and dedicated leadership -~ a leadership which can and will 
transform "the commands of our laws into the customs of our society. 
The challenge ahead will require setting and achieving goals for 
improving the lives of all citizens, especially the less fortunate. 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) 





White 


Black 


% Black 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) Cont. 





White 


Black 


% Black 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) Cent. 





White 


81 ack 


% Black 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) Cont. 





White 


Bl ack 


% Black 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract 



0520 
0521 
0522 
0523 
0524 
0525 
0526 
0527 
0528 
0529 
0531 
0532 
0533 



Houston (part in Harris County) Cont. 



White 

7,019 
10,114 
11 ,902 
11 ,789 
153 
941 
16,312 
9,636 
741 
4,336 
6 

2,890 
114 



Black 

5,621 
14 
5 
26 

1,964 
2,948 
113 
4 

1 ,288 
2 

247 



% Black 

43.3 
0.1 

0.2 
92.6 
75.6 

0.7 

63.4 
97.6 



Census Tract 



White 



Baytown 
Black 



% Black 



0261 
0263 
0264 
0265 
0266 
0267 
0268 
0269 
0270 
0271 
0272 
0273 
0274 
0275 

Census Tract 



179 
4,063 
2,427 
1 ,728 
4,976 
4,038 
1 ,441 
6,336 
4,553 
3,154 
3,570 
3,797 
1 ,365 



White 



3 

888 
121 
7 

19 
11 

53 
31 

3 

805 
215 
2 



Pasadena 
Black 



0.1 
26.4 
6.5 
0.1 
0.5 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.1 
18.3 
5.3 
0.1 



% Black 



0349 
0350 
U351 
0352 
0353 
0355 
0356 
0357 
0358 
0359 
0360 
0366 



9,502 
8,831 
3,981 
273 
11 ,368 
14,335 
13,067 
18,871 
4,273 
4,056 
47 
236 



6 
9 



5 
5 
9 
6 
1 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 



1.7 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Balance of Harris County 





White 


Black 


% Black 


0211 


9,057 


1 ,358 


13.0 


0212 


9,522 






0222 


6,120 


271 


4.2 


0223 


11 ,347 


600 


5.0 


0224 


9,648 


679 


6.5 


0225 


287 


691 


70.2 


0226 


22 
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3,241 


_ 




0229 


1 ,781 


_ 
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17,984 
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0.3 
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36 
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0.3 
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2 


0.1 


0236 


1 ,663 






0237 


568 


1 


0.2 


0238 


2,547 






0239 


5,289 


77 


1 .4 


0240 


8,104 


4 




0241 


2,378 


1 


_ 


0242 


859 




_ 


0243 


29 


6 


17.1 


0244 


1 ,653 


216 


11.5 


0245 


3,234 


33 


1 .0 


0246 


618 


873 


58.2 


0247 


274 






0248 


57 






0249 


1 ,813 






0250 


355 






0251 


1,679 


3 


0.2 


0252 


549 


4 


0.7 


0253 


894 


136 


13.2 


0254 


779 






0255 


1 ,657 


20 


1.2 


0256 


435 


10 


2.2 


0257 


577 


1 


0.2 


0258 


1 ,877 


2,745 


59.3 


0259 


4,413 


2,016 


31 .3 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



;us Tract 


Bal ance 


of Harris 


LOLin xy \ Lon L , / 




White 


Bl ack 


/o D 1 acK 


0260 


147 


19 


11.4 


0261 


1 ,607 


25 


1 ,5 
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17 
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590 
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n 9 
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. . . 


• • • 
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U . o 
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. . . 
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~ 
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. . . 


, , , 
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740 


1 7 


9 9 
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4,807 


906 


1 C Q 
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6,531 
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167 
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6,222 


7 


0.1 


0369 


2,234 


27 


1 . ^ 


0371 


7,774 


16 


0 . ^ 


0372 


596 






0373 


10,360 


30 


0 . 0 


0374 


5,439 


r 
0 


n 1 

U . 1 


0375 


66 






0408 


3,345 


1 




0409 


3,947 


2 


0.1 


0410 


5,942 


5 


0.1 


0411 


1,459 


1 


0.1 


0417 


12,571 


8 


0.1 


0418 


6,321 


2 




0422 


214 


3 


1 .4 


0433 


3,156 


9 


0.3 


0434 


828 


33 


3.8 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Balance of Harris County (Cont.) 
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1 ,810 


173 


8.7 


0539 


1 ,642 


140 


7.8 


0540 


2,082 






0541 


1,916 






0542 


1,232 


997 


44.7 


0543 


492 






0544 


25 


9 


24.3 


0545 


4,488 






0546 


346 


53 


13.3 


0547 


325 


132 


28.9 


0548 


351 
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0.3 


0549 


355 


41 


10.4 
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417 
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1.9 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Balance of Harris County (Cent.) 





White 


Black 


% Black 


0551 


1 ,194 


42 


3.4 


0552 


1 ,170 


18 


1 .5 


0553 


2.421 


309 


11.3 


0554 


432 


3 


0.7 


0555 


697 


242 


25.7 


0556 


1 ,727 


1 


0.1 


0557 


257 


203 


44 . 1 


0558 


2,503 


2 


0.1 


0559 


1,775 


393 ■ 


18.1 



Census Tract Totals for Split Tracts in Harris County 

White Black % Black 

0211 9,057 1,395 13.3 

0223 11,538 600 4.9 

0224 9.895 4,204 29.5 

0225 4,959 10,742 67.8 

0226 2,876 128 4.2 
0228 3,262 

0230 18,418 9 

0233 1,580 4 0.3 

0234 2,569 8 0.3 

0236 1 ,741 

0237 612 1 0.2 

0240 8,401 4 

0241 3,774 5 0.1 

0243 1,396 335 19.3 

0244 1 ,657 238 12.5 

0245 4,447 38 0.8 

0247 332 

0248 414 1 0.2 

0249 2,326 25 1.1 

0250 458 - 

0251 1 ,899 3 0.2 

0253 926 136 12.8 

0254 794 - - 



TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Totals for Split Tracts in Harris County (Cont.) 





White 


Black 


% Black 


0261 


1 ,786 


25 


1 .4 


0263 


4,653 


4 


0.1 


0264 


2,430 


888 


26.4 


0267 


4,807 


19 


0.4 


0268 


1 ,770 


12 


0.7 


0269 


6,338 


53 


0.8 


0275 


81 


- 


— 


0334 


5,219 


309 


5.6 


0350 


8,840 


9 


0.1 


0359 


4,830 


1 




0360 


12,768 


1 


— 


0361 


8 


— 




0362 


131 


— 




0366 


6,767 


4 


0.1 


0367 


537 


- 




0371 


9,363 


20 


0.2 


0422 


16,366 


31 


0.2 


0433 


6,024 


289 


4.5 


0434 


841 


36 


4.1 


0435 


5,891 


1 




0438 


7,731 


53 


0.7 


0439 


3,843 


7 


0.2 


0440 


16,562 


24 


0.1 


0441 


3,836 






0445 


12,836 


7 


0.1 


0446 


20,987 


9 




0447 


13,793 


10 


0.1 


0525 


2,293 


8,352 


78.4 


0529 


4,496 


6 


0.1 


0531 


5,913 


7,771 


56.5 


0532 


12,655 


6 




0533 


10,583 


14 


0.1 



ERIC 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract 





Whi 




6 082 


\J\J\J c 


6 408 




? 484 


0604 


8,515 


0605 


4 637 


0606 


875 


0607 


754 


0608 


2 487 


0609 


4,950 


0610 


2,572 


061 1 


2 631 


061? 


1 489 


061 3 

\J\J 1 o 


1 ,381 


0614 


1 ,394 


061 5 


326 


0616 


715 


061 7 


1 ,284 


0618 


1 359 


06 IQ 


3 699 


06?0 


6 506 


0621 


377 


0622 


1 ,369 


0623 


1 ,034 


0624 


236 


0625 


13,672 


0626 


6,244 


0627 


1 ,841 


0628 


3,920 


0629 


6,625 


0629.99 


74 


0630 


669 


0631 


1,015 


0632 


61 



County Brazoria 



Black 


% Black- 


1 3 


0 2 

Vj ■ fc. 


1 1 8 


1 8 


27 


1 0 


1 76 


2 0 


182 


3 8 

O ■ VJ 


70 


7 4 


80 


9 6 


1 637 


39 5 


25 


0 5 


67 


'/ 5 


404 


?1 3 


308 


18 ? 

1 VJ ■ ^ 


1 107 

i , i VJ / 


44 1 


58 


15.1 


24 


3 2 


822 


38.8 


360 


20 9 

L_ VJ . ^ 


689 


15 6 

1 • VJ 


1 ,455 


18.3 


618 


62.1 


16 


1.2 


158 


13.2 


5 


2.1 


50 


0.4 


336 


5.1 


28 


1.5 


562 


12.5 


722 


9.8 


16 


16.7 


1 


0.1 


3 


0.3 



ERIC 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract County — Fort Bend 





Whi tp 

nil 1 UC 


Blark 

tj 1 a ^ IS 


% Blark 

/O U 1 UVrflS 


VJ / U 1 








0701 


8,801 


1 ,131 


11.3 


0702 


2,400 


49 


2.0 


0703 


3,539 


1 ,510 


29.8 


0704 


658 


132 


16.6 


0705 


510 


390 


42.6 


0706 


1 ,224 


634 


33.8 


0707 


5,683 


2,074 


26.7 


0708 


124 


120 


49.0 


0709 


8,873 


615 


6.5 


0710 


6,074 


572 


8.6 


0711 


1 ,176 


137 


10.4 


0712 


354 


854 


68.3 


0713 


2,272 


585 


20.4 


0714 


1 ,427 


73 


4.9 



Census Tract Total for split Tract in Fort Bend County 

White Black % Black 

0701 8,854 1,131 11.2 



*Houston (part in Fort Bend County) 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Adjacent Tracts 1n VJaller County 



White Black % Black 

0801 407 26 6.0 

0802 1,541 1,637 51.2 

0803 2,354 4,141 63.6 

0804 2,373 1,702 41.1 



Census Tract Houston (part in Montgomery County) 

White Black % Black 

0901 9 - 



Census Tract Balance of Montgomery County 





White 


Black 


% Black 


0901 


5,822 


45 


0.8 


0902 


4,778 


395 


7.6 


0903 


3,415 


335 


8.9 


0904 


618 


578 


48.2 


0905 


1 ,362 


136 


9.1 


0906 


8,064 


844 


9.4 


0907 


5,831 


1,801 


23.5 


0908 


5,133 


87 


1.7 


0909 


1,259 


23 


1.8 


0910 


3,474 


346 


9.0 


0911 


3,183 


884 


21 .6 


0912 


513 


366 


41 .5 
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TABLE 127 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Total for Split Tract in Montgomery County 

White Black % Black 

0901 5,831 45 0.8 



Census Tract 



1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 



White 

2,674 
3,704 
1 ,663 
836 
952 
1 ,257 
2,631 
620 
3,241 
3,262 
3,370 
2,843 



Liberty County 
Black 

2,052 

79 

134 
204 
171 
137 
1 ,947 
903 
730 
504 



% Black 



35.6 

8.6 
12.2 
14.0 

6.1 
18.0 
37.4 
21 .6 
23.5 
15.0 



Census Tract Adjacent Tracts in Chambers County 



White Black % Black 

1101 3,107 498 13.8 

1102 1,217 1,194 49.5 

1103 3,525 488 12.1 

1104 1,822 307 14.4 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) 

Persons per Household 



01 21 




1 , 


, 30 


0122 




4, 


A A 

.04 


0123 




3, 


, 54 


0124 




2, 


r~ A 

, 54 


0125 




1 , 


.89 


0126 




2, 


.89 


0201 




3 . 


. 1 5 


0202 




0. 


"70 

. /y 


0202 . 


,99 






A o r\ o 

0203 




0 . 


C /I 


0204 




c . 


.yu 


0205 




0 . 


. 1 y 


0206 




3 . 




0207 




3. 


.73 


0208 




3. 


.67 


0209 




3 . 




0210 




3. 


.72 


021 1 




5 . 




0213 




3 . 


A A 

.44 


0214 




3, 


A O 

.48 


021 5 




0 , 


.00 


0216 






0~7 


0217 




3. 


.86 


0218 




3 , 


,49 


0219 




3, 


,32 


0220 




3, 


,41 


0221 




3, 


,67 


0223 




4, 


,06 


0224 




4, 


,30 


0225 




4, 


,07 


0226 




3, 


,88 


0227 




3, 


,66 


0228 




3, 


,50 


0230 




3, 


,47 


0231 




3, 


,60 


0232 




3, 


.04 


0232. 


99 






0233 




1 . 


.50 


0234 




2. 


.40 



ERIC 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY, 1970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) (Cont.) 

Persons per Household 



0236 


3. 


,00 


0237 


3, 


.14 


0240 


4, 


.23 


0241 


3. 


,68 


0243 


3. 


,82 


0244 


2, 


.89 


0245 


3. 


.50 


0247 


3, 


.05 


0248 


3, 


.62 


0249 


2 , 


.76 


0250 


2. 


.34 


0251 


3. 


.14 


0253 


3. 


.56 


0254 


2. 


.50 


0301 


3. 


.22 


0302 


o 

2 . 


.53 


0303 


3. 


. 1 1 


0304 


o 

2 . 


.90 


0305 


2. 


.85 


0306 




.85 


0307 


2 . 


.87 


0308 


2. 


.73 


0309 


2 , 


.39 


0310 


3, 


.08 


031 1 


3, 


.46 


031 1 .99 






0312 


3, 


.58 


0312.99 






0313 


2. 


.56 


0314 


2, 


.95 


0315 


2, 


.99 


0316 


2, 


OA 


0317 


3. 


,17 


0318 


3, 


.45 


0319 


9 

c- < 


.56 


0320 


2, 


.55 


0321 


3, 


.06 


0322 


3, 




0323 


2, 


.81 


0324 


2 


.71 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
11970 



Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



0325 


3.24 


0326 


3.35 


0327 


3.96 


0328 


4.01 


0329 


3.57 


0330 


3.32 


0331 


1 .88 


0332 


4.11 


0333 


3.83 


0334 


3.89 


0335 


3.94 


0338 


3.47 


0339 


4.22 


0340 


4.15 


0342 


3.34 


0343 


3.98 


0344 


2.97 


0345 


3.59 


0346 


5.25 


0347 


3.71 


0359 


3.62 


0361 




0361 .99 


"■ 


0362 




0367 


2.'% 


0370 


3.22 


0371 


3.89 


0401 


2.27 


0402 


2.05 


0403 


1.73 


0404 


1 .89 


0405 


1 .79 


0406 


2.71 


0407 


2.07 


0412 


2.26 


0413 


2.54 


0414 


2.58 


0415 


3.15 


0416 


2.79 


0419 


2.23 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



0420 


2.09 


0421 


2.43 


0422 


2.29 


0423 


2.82 


0424 ■ 


2.98 


0425 


3.39 


0425 


3.29 


0427 . 


4.14 


0428 


3.85 


0429 


3.80 


0430 


3.12 


0431 


3.74 


0432 


3.74 


0433 


4.12 


0434 


2.67 


0435 


3.56 


0438 


3.91 


0439 


3.38 


0440 


2.94 


0441 


2.38 


0442 


3.14 


0443 


3.40 


0444 


3.54 


0445 


3.62 


0446 


4.08 


0447 


3.83 


0501 


3.71 


0502 


2.97 


0503 


3.56 


0504 


3.32 


0505 


3.22 


0506 


2.47 


0507 


2.69 


0508 


3.57 


0509 


3.04 


0510 


3.34 


0511 


2.73 


0512 


2.48 


0513 


2.79 


0514 


3.01 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 



BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract Houston (part in Harris County) (Cont.) 

Persons per household 

0515 2.64 

0516 3.05 

0517 3.14 

0518 2.96 

0519 3.14 

0520 3.30 

0521 2.90 

0522 3.35 

0523 3.43 

0524 3.22 

0525 3.49 

0526 3.28 

0527 3.78 

0528 4.19 

0529 3.67 

0531 3.51 

0532 3.71 

0533 3.56 



Census Tract 



0261 
0263 
0264 
0265 
0266 
0267 
0268 
0269 
0270 
0271 
0272 
0273 
0274 
0275 



Baytown 

Persons per household 

3.14 
3.49 
3.51 
.3.27 
2.83 
3.64 
3.22 
3.11 
3.05 
3.06 
2.76 
2.94 
2.83 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 



Census Tract Pasadena 

Persons per household 

0349 3.23 

0350 3.10 

0351 2.71 

0352 3.22 

0353 3.55 

0355 3.70 

0356 3.29 

0357 3.45 

0358 3.34 

0359 3.16 

0360 4.70 
0366 2.55 



Census Tract Balance of Harris County 

Persons per household 

0211 3.33 

0212 3.29 

0222 3.71 

0223 3.94 

0224 3.64 

0225 4.39 

0226 3.60 

0228 3.66 

0229 4.16 

0230 3.51 

0233 3.26 
0233.99 

0234 3.29 

0235 3.33 

0236 3.27 

0237 3.48 

0238 4.03 

0239 3.72 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract Balance of Harris County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



no /I A 


0 QC 
0 .OO 


no A 1 


0 "7/1 

0 . /4 


no /I o 


3 . 75 


n o /I o 


o on 

3.o9 


no /I 

U^44 


0 nn 

0 .yu 


n o /I c 


0 no 


no /I ^ 


0 07 
0 .0/ 


n o /I "7 


4.1b 


n o /I o 


0 oc 

c , ob 


no n 


0 7C 


no cn 


o . 4o 


no c 1 




no c o 


0 CO 

o . bo 


no c o 


0 /I c 

o .40 


no c/i 
U^b4 


o . 4d 


no c c 

O^bb 


0 in 
o . 1 U 


no c 


0 cn 

0 . by 


n o c *? 


"3 cn 
o . bU 


no c o 


"3 7/1 


no c n 

Udby 


"3 C'3 
O . Do 


no cn 


"3 /I A 
O . HO 


noc 1 


"3 C/1 


noco 


"3 71 


noc 0 


"3 9n 


U^d4 




no^"7 


"3 C9 
o ,0c 


0268 


3.71 


0269 




0275 


2.66 


0334 


2.90 


0336 


3.39 


0337 


3.78 


0341 


3.73 


0348 


3.30 


0350 


• ■ ■ 


0359 




0360 


3!85 


0361 




0362 


2'.74 


0363 


3.50 


0364 


3.10 



ERIC 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract Balance of Harris County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



0365 


3, 


.20 


0366 


3, 


.47 


0367 


3, 


.34 


0368 


3, 


.46 


0369 


3, 


.37 


0371 


3, 


.94 


0372 


3, 


.66 


0373 


3, 


.50 


0374 


2, 


.86 


0375 


3, 


.52 


0408 


2, 


.55 


0409 


2, 


.55 


0410 


2, 


.46 


0411 


2, 


.41 


0417 


3, 


.20 


0418 


3. 


,10 


0422 


3, 


.50 


0433 


3. 


,80 


0434 


3. 


,63 


0435 


o . 


,40 


0436 


3, 


.61 


0437 


3. 


,48 


0438 


3. 


,75 


0439 


2, 


.33 


0440 


3. 


,66 


0441 


3. 


,44 


0445 


3. 


,42 


0446 


4. 


,30 


0447 


3. 


,78 


0448 


3. 


,47 


0449 


3. 


,03 


0450 


3. 


,78 


0451 


3. 


,37 


0452 


3. 


,44 


0525 


0 . 


,98 


0529 


4. 


,00 


0530 


3. 


,77 


0531 


3. 


,72 


0532 


3. 


,80 


0533 


3. 


,54 


0534 


3. 


,10 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract Balance of Harris County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



0535 


3 


57 


0536 


3 


80 


0537 


3 


52 


0538 


3 


24 


0539 


3 


47 


0540 


3 


58 


0541 


3 


60 


0542 


4 


11 


0543 


3 


37 


0544 


3 


36 


0545 


3 


85 


0546 


3 


84 


0547 


3 


31 


0548 


2 


98 


0549 


3 


02 


0550 


3 


34 


0551 


3 


60 


0552 


3 


38 


0553 


3 


.03 


0554 


3 


.37 


0555 


3 


55 


0556 


3 


.58 


0557 


3 


.59 


0558 


3 


.55 


0559 


3 


.38 



Census Tract Totals for Split Tracts in Harris County 

Persons per household 

0211 3.33 

0223 3.94 

0224 3.79 

0225 4.09 

0226 3.88 
0228 3.66 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Census Tract ■ Totals for Split Tracts in Harris County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 



0230 


3.56 


0233 


3.24 


0234 


3.28 


0236 


3.26 


0237 


3.45 


0240 


3.88 


0241 


3.72 


0243 


3.83 


0244 


3.88 


0245 


3.14 


0247 


3.91 


0248 


3.49 


0249 


3.47 


0250 


3.14 


0251 


3.64 


0253 


3.46 


0254 


3.40 


0261 


3.50 


0263 


3.45 


0264 


3.51 


0267 


3.62 


0268 


3.3n 


0269 


3.11 


0275 


2.61 


0334 


3.85 


0350 


3.10 


0359 


3.22 


0360 


3 . 85 


0361 




0362 


2!83 


0366 


3.42 


0367 


3.07 


0371 


3.93 


0422 


2.30 


0433 


3.95 


0434 


3.61 


0435 


3.56 


0438 


3.81 


0439 


3.37 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 



Census Tract Totals for Split Tracts in Harris County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 

0440 3.47 

0441 3.42 

0445 3.61 

0446 4.11 

0447 3.82 
0525 3.79 
0529 3.68 

0531 3.72 

0532 3.78 

0533 3.54 



Census Tract Brazoria County 

Persons per household 

0601 3.75 

0602 3.71 

0603 3.58 

0604 3.26 

0605 3.62 

0606 3.05 

0607 3.86 

0608 3.29 

0609 3.19 

0610 3.44 

0611 3.51 

0612 3.49 

0613 3.88 

0614 3.34 

0615 3.25 

0616 3.23 

0617 3.16 

0618 3.46 

0619 3.37 

0620 3.35 

0621 3.32 

0622 3.37 

0623 3.40 

0624 2.62 



ERIC 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 



Census Tract Brazoria County (Cont.) 

Persons per household 

0625 3.55 

0626 3.44 

0627 3.47 

0628 3.04 

0629 3.20 
0629.99 

0630 2.74 

0631 3.18 

0632 2.90 



Census Tract Houston (part in Fort Bend County) 

Persons per household 
0701 3.31 



Census Tract Fort Bend County 

Persons per household 

0701 3.87 

0702 3.54 

0703 3.83 

0704 3.99 

0705 3.34 

0706 3.79 

0707 3.73 

0708 3.06 

0709 3.39 

0710 3.61 

0711 3.40 

0712 3.63 

0713 3.42 

0714 3.36 
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Census Tract 



0701 



TABLE 128 ■ . 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 

Total for Split Tract in Ft. Bend County 
Persons per household 
3.87 



Census Tract 



0801 
0802 
0803 
0804 



Adjacent Tracts in Waller County 

Persons per household 

3.45 
3.42 
3.03 
3.05 



Census Tract Total for Split Tract in Montgomery County 

Persons per household 
0901 3.55 



Census Tract 



0901 



Houston (part in Montgomery County) 
Persons per household 
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TABLE 128 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY CENSUS TRACT & COUNTY 
1970 



Census Tract Balance of Montgomery County 

Persons per household 

0901 3.55 

0902 3.63 

0903 3.43 

0904 3.30 

0905 3.07 

0906 3.01 

0907 3.30 

0908 3.57 

0909 3.36 

0910 • 3.23 

0911 3.03 

0912 3.21 



Census Tract Liberty County 

Persons per household 

1001 2.99 

1002 3.11 

1003 3.13 

1004 3.21 

1005 2.86 

1006 3.23 

1007 3.01- 

1008 3.08 

1009 3.23 

1010 3.07 

1011 3.30 

1012 3.26 



Census Tract Adjacent Tracts in Chambers County 

Persons per household 

1101 3.10 

1102 3.12 

1103 3.47 

1104 2.87 
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DIRECTORY OF HOSPITALS* 
{HOUSTON AND HARRIS COUNTY) 

1973 



BAYTOWN GENERAL HOSPITAL - 191 beds, a general 
hospital. Volunteers are needed to work with 
patients and the staff. An emergency room pro- 
gram has recently begun. Volunteers are on duty 
day and night, seven days a week. There is also 
a junior program. Call Mrs. Douglas, 427-0511. 

BELLAIRE GENERAL HOSPITAL - 170 beds, a general 
hospital. Both adult and junior volunteers are 
needed in all traditional volunteer work areas. 
This hospital is particularly proud of its junior 
program which includes Candy Striping for girls 
(floor work) and Medi-Stats for boys (emergency 
room; sorry, no girls work in this area). Call 
Pauline Claiborne, 666-1721. 

BEN TAUB GENERAL HOSPITAL - (Harris County 
Hospital District) - About 500 beds, a public 
general hospital with a particularly well equipp- 
ed and recognized emergency room. Volunteers 
work throughout the hospital and clinics on 
floors, as nurses' aides, in the chapel, at 
i nf 0 rma t i on des ks , in emergency room. Vol unteers 
are used seven days a week, almost around the 
clock. A four-hour shift system is generally 
used, but hours are flexible. Eighteen is the 
preferred minimum age, but exceptions have been 
made. Men and retired peopl e are encouraged 
to apply. No junior program. Call Gerry Newton, 
529-3211. 

CLEAR LAKE HOSPITAL - 144 beds, a general hospital, 
(almost brand new). Volunteers are needed in the 
gift shop, therapy, work with patients and staff. 
Auxi 1 iary needs vol unteers all the time, but parti- 
cularly between 3 and 6 p.m. Need "unencumbered" 
people for weekend work and to supervise new 
junior program. Call Mrs. Sharp, 332-2511. 

*Source: The Houston Post , appeared in a series. 
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DIAGNOSTIC CENTER HOSPITAL - 300 beds, medical/ 
surgical hospital. No adult program. Taking 
applications for junior program to begin this 
summe r . Call General Nursing Office, 522-1711. 

DOCTORS HOSPITAL - 108 beds, a general hospital. 
Volunteers needed to work wifh patients, handle 
food trays, patient mail, errands for patients, 
1 etterwri ti ng . Tour is provided after interview 
Call Ginger Russell, 695-6041. 

EASTWAY GENERAL - 115 beds, a general community 
hospital. Volunteers needed for all areas of 
traditional patient-contact work. Volunteers 
work seven days a week; hours are flexible. 
A year-round junior program: 14 years minimum 
age with parental consent. Personal training 
on the job. Call Mrs. Rufus Phillips, Sugar- 
land, 494-2781. 

HEIGHTS HOSPITAL - 175 beds, general hospital. 
Volunteers needed to work in gift shop, with 
coffee carts, handle patients' mail and flowers. 
Auxiliary. Work in four-hour shifts, week days 
for adult group. Junior program: Weekend work, 
minimum age. Call Blanche McGrew, 861-6161. 

HERMANN HOSPITAL - About 700 beds, expanding to 
more than 1,000 by 1976; a teaching hospital for 
University of Texas Med i ca 1 Schoo 1 i n Houston. 
Volunteers work at nursi ng stat i ons , do "legwork 
for staff, work at surgery desk information, Ob- 
Gyn f 1 oor desk ( ai d i ng f ami 1 i es ) , i n ou t- pa t i en t 
clinic, gift shop, and with patient charts. 
Volunteers work in three shifts weekdays; 8:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Saturdays, noon to 4:30 p.m. 
Sundays. Eighteen is preferred minimum age for 
adult program (or hi gh school compl e ted ) . Auxi- 
liary: Hermann Hospital Volunteers Inc. Junior 
program: Saturday and Sunday during school year 
regular shifts during the summer. Minimum age 
for juniors: 15. Call Jane Helander, 527-4141, 
527-4142, 527-4143. 



JEFFERSON DAVIS HOSPITAL, (Harris County Hospital) 
- Almost 350 beds, a public hospital specializing 
in maternity and infant care (overseeing 900 
babies a month). Volunteers have an unusual 
amount of patient-contact. Many patients have 
no family, no friends. Volunteers work in the 
nursery, OB clinics, pediatrics, offices, informa- 
tion desks in labor and delivery. Hours are 
flexible but nursery help needed weekends. 
Special needs include a couple to run Bingo games 
one evening a week, and someone to oversee a 
crafts program. TB tests and chest x-ray re- 
quired and furnished. Junior program: 16 
minimum age, summers. Call Dorothy Braden, 
224-1199. 

MEDICAL ARTS HOSPITAL - 127 beds, general medical/ 
surgical hospital. Adult auxiliary currently 
organized, would like to hear from those interest- 
ed in joining Junior program (Peppermints): 14 
minimum age, for girls and boys, one-day orienta- 
tion, beginning first of June. Call Mrs. Mattocks, 
228-8181. 

MEMORIAL CITY GENERAL HOSPITAL - 200 beds, general 
full-service hospital. A non-fund-raising, work- 
oriented, carefully trained vol unteer group called 
The Vol unteer Serv i ce . Work is in 3% hour shifts, 
five days a week. Age: 20-65. Two-hour inter- 
view, 3-day or i e n ta t i on - tra i n i ng program , fire- 
safety training program, all of which must be 
completed. No junior program. Call Mary Nolan, 
461-5400. 

MERCY HOSPITAL - 29 beds, a general community 
hospital. Volunteers work with patients, many 
of which are Medicaids who need "follow-up" help 
while in the hospital. Staff volunteers seven 
day a week when possible. Interviewed by 
administrator Dr. J. B. Jones. Junior program: 
Candy Striper program beginning, to work at 
information desk, read to patients, entertain 
children. Call Dr. Jones' office, 733-5421. 
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RIVERSIDE GENERAL HOSPITAL - 107 beds, a general 
community hospital. Volunteers work in the gift 
shop; with patients, planning their meals, arrang 
i ng their hair, distributing magazines; some 
office work. Volunteers work seven days a week; 
hours are flexible. Minimum age is 17; male 
volunteers especially encouraged. For juniors, 
14 to 17: Candy Stripers are presently girls 
only, but boy volunteers are encouraged to apply. 
Call Orpha E. Boone, 526-2441. 

ROSEWOOD GENERAL HOSPITAL - 189 beds, a general 
communi ty hospital. Auxiliary. Volunteers work 
at an information desk, in central supply, and in 
office, beauty salon, psychiatric and physical 
therapy units. There is an attempt to have 
volunteers on duty seven days a week; a shift 
system is used but hours can be made more flexi- 
ble. Adult program: 18 minimum age. Junior 
program: 15 years minimum, year-around and 
particularly active during the summer. Call 
Mildred Abernathy, 782-9515. 

ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL - 120 beds, a general 
communi ty hospital. Volunteers do some fund- 
raising work in connection with an auxiliary. 
The general work puts emphasis on patient con- 
tact. Shift system used but hours are flexible. 
Junior program: 14 years minimum age, year- 
around. Parental consent required. Call 
Geraldine Webster, 675-1711. 

ST. LUKE'S EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL - 738 beds and 
expanding , a general hospi tal . Auxi 1 iary . Vol un 
teers handle patients' mail, coffee and medical- 
education carts for staff, information desks, 
international patient service (bi -lingual volun- 
teers greatly needed), gift shop. Volunteers 
work in shifts, a minimum of three hours a week 
required. Volunteers on duty seven days a week. 
He 1 p is particularly needed on Fridays and during 
weekends. Junior program: 15 minimum age. Call 
Mrs . L. C. Spi Her, 521 -3049. 
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ST. JOSEPH'S HOSPITAL - 769 beds, a general 
community hospital. Volunteers divided into 
two programs: "psychiatric volunteers", especi- 
ally trained, staff the referral service for 
those seeking mental health information or aid, 
and the "regulars". "Regulars" are needed 
throughout the week in emergency, on floors, at 
information desks. This hospital particularly 
encourages men, careerists, students, and re- 
tired people to apply. Auxiliary. Four hours 
a week is work minimum. Junior program: 14 
mi n 1 mum age, summer , includes training program. 
If you are interested in the "regulars", call 
Jimmie Cobden, 225-3131. For the "psychiatric 
volunteers", call Jo Swanlund, 225-3131. 

SMA HOUSTON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL - 135 beds and ex- 
panding, a general community hospital. More than 
usual amount of patient contact. Volunteers also 
work in the emergency room, at nursing stations, 
reception desks. Auxiliary. Shift system used; 
volunteers are on duty five days a week. Adult 
program minimum age is 19. Junior program: 
14-18, with parental consent, year-around pro- 
gram. Call volunteer Information Desk, 468-4311. 

SHARPSTOWN GENERAL HOSPITAL - 141 beds, general 
community hospital. Volunteers work the floor, 
handling lunch trays and errands for patients, 
assist patients to therapy, .,d i r e c t gift shop and 
information booth. Help is especially needed 
weekends. Volunteers work seven days a week, in 
shift system. Auxiliary Juni or program : 14 
minimum age, parental consent, preference given 
to those interested in entering medical field. 
Call Marjorie Clendenin, 774-7611. 

SOUTHMORE HOSPITAL AND CLINIC - 160 beds, general 
community hospital. Volunteers direct informa- 
tion des k and g i f t shop , assist patients to 
medical appointment, handle mail, magazine, meals. 
Auxiliary. Adults handle Monday through Friday 
duties. Junior program: 15 age minimum, year- 
around; juniors handle weekend duties. Call 
Lillie Evans, 473-2811. 
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TEXAS INSTITUTE FOR REHABILITATION AND RESEARCH - 
64 beds with 1,750 out-patients; a special center 
for care and treatment of the severely disabled 
(spinal injury, birth defects, strokes, etc.). 
Auxiliary. Volunteers have much staff and patient 
contact. Handle shampoos, laundry, bed making, 
recreational trips, church trips and corner store. 
Volunteers organized in shifts, work seven days 
a week. Junior program: 15 minimum age. Year- 
around, heavy in summer, parental consent. Call 
Nita Weil , 526-4281. 

TIDELANDS HOSPITAL - 100 beds, a general commun- 
ity hospital. Volunteers handle food trays, 
getting patients to medical appo i n tmen ts , errands 
for patients and staff, letter writing for patients 
Adults handle daytime, Monday through Friday 
duties. Minimum age: 19. Junior program: 
Candy Stripers, 15 minimum age, year-around. 
Call Barbara Montroy. 452-1511. 

TWELVE OAKS HOSPITAL - 300 beds and expanding, 
a general hospital. Volunteers handle patients' 
mail, other personal services, floor stations. 
Auxiliary. Staffing five days a week; a shift 
system but flexible. Adult program has 18-year 
age minimum. Male volunteers encouraged to 
apply. Jun 1 or program : To begin in near future. 
Cal 1 Debbie Self, 621-3420. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS M. D. ANDERSON HOSPITAL AND 
TUMOR INSTITUTE - 300 beds and expanding to 650 
in next four years, almost 700 clinic patients 
per day expanding to 2,100 four years; a cancer, 
research institute and hospital. General volun- 
teer duties. A special need: Someone who will 
catalogue books and organize a library. Hours 
of work flexible. No formal junior program: one 
is planned for the future. At this time, pre- 
ferred minimum age is 17. Prefer the young who 
are interested in a health profession. Call 
Cynthia Clark, 526-5411. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL - 1,330 beds; 
a general medical and surgical hospital with a 
large psychiatric and rehabilitation service. 
Volunteer work is divided into two types - that 
which offers much patient contact (assisting 
patients to and from medical appointments) or 
no patient contact (office work). Volunteers 
needed seven days a week, 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Hours are flexible. Junior program: 15 mini mum 
age, year-around. Call Twyla Leonard, 747-3000. 
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Table 136 

A Numerical and Percentage Distribution 
of Voters in Mayoral Campaign by Race 
(Houston, 1971)* 



ITEM 



TOTAL VOTERS 



PERCENTAGE 



Southwest 

Black 

Latin 

Southeast 

Norths ide 

Student 



182,097 
119,292 
22,707 
51 ,290 
77,917 
3,019 



39.90 
26.14 
4.98 
11.24 
17.08 
.66 



TOTAL 



456,322 



100.00 



*Based on registration as of June 14, 1971. 
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Table 137 

A Distribution of Predominantly Black Precincts 
by Presidential and Gubernatorial Candidates 
and Percentage Turnout 
(Harris County-November, 1972) 
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Table 137 

A Distribution of Predominantly Black Precincts 
by Presidential and Gubernatorial Candidates 
and Percentage Turnout (Cont.) 
(Harris County-November, 1972) 



Precinct 


^ — ; 4 

Total 
Registered 


Total 
Voted 


McGovern 


Nixon 


Briscoe 


Grover 


Percentage 
Turnout 


171 


1 ,351 


800 


391 


394 


429 


297 


59 


180 


3,388 


2,034 


1 ,845 


147 
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160 


60 
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48 
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70 
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33 


757 


32 


60 
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12 


840 


50 


58 
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998 


35 


909 


50 


59 
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410 


392 


13 


357 


21 


57 
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2,343 
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67 
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83 


57 
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117 
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69 
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55 
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306 


1 ,537 


328 


60 
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894 


157 
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61 
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105 


922 


107 


58 
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254 
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57 
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2,2il 


1 ,415 


1 ,196 


195 
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203 


63 
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43 
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86 


65 
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Table 137 

A Distribution of Predominantly Black Precincts 
by Presidential and Gubernatorial Candidates 
and Percentage Turnout (Cont.) 
(Harris County-November, 1972) 





Total 


Total 










Percentage 


Precinct 


Registered 


Voted 


McGovern 


Nixon 


Briscoe 


Grover 


Turnout 


334 


241 


145 


133 


5 


122 


9 


60 


340 


842 


512 


449 


45 


414 


48 


61 


342 


49 


No Returns 










344 


1 ,599 


899 


843 


40 


768 


46 


56 


355 


848 


541 


459 


71 


413 


76 


64 


357 


740 


421 


385 


18 


347 


22 


57 


365 
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494 


97 


385 


134 


332 


79 


367 


975 
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21 


517 


36 


62 
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37 
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13 


52 


371 


1,285 
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333 
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8 


306 


7 


44 
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73 


72 


1 


63 


2 


71 
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59 


390 
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1 ,075 


760 
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392 


2,421 
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52 


1 ,375 


88 


67 


396 


1 ,794 


1 ,212 


1 ,171 


30 


1 ,008 


65 


68 


402 


352 


279 


206 


70 


190 


47 


79 


TOTAL 


185,066 


111,031 


94,857 


13,721 


86,190 


13,316 


60 ■ 
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Table 138 

A Distribution of Voters in Predominantly Black Precincts 
by Total Registered, Candidate, and Percentage Turnout 
(November and December, 1971) 



Registered Total Vote Percentage Hofheinz Welch 

Precinct Vote Turnout 12-07 

11-20 12-07 11-20 12-07 11-20 12-07 



19 
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184 


246 


44 
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16 
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20 
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1 ,300 


50 


24 


42 


2 ,327 


1 ,257 


1 ,601 


69 


1,111 


1 ,535 


85 


66 


47 


2 ,1 42 


928 


1 ,190 


56 


821 


1 ,164 


73 


26 


48 


1 ,208 


564 


71 1 


59 


521 


682 


30 


29 


68 


2 ,352 


1 ,065 


1 ,405 


60 


930 


1 ,355 


79 


50 


85 


1 ,463 


824 


966 


66 


751 


944 


44 


22 


inq 


1 779 


256 


51 0 


29 


21 7 


497 


24 


13 


122 


1 ,480 


666 


867 


59 


324 


445 


293 


422 


132 


2,651 


1 ,415 


1 ,650 


62 


1 ,137 


1 ,402 


199 


248 


1 36 


2,742 


1 ,403 


1 ,698 


62 


1 ,281 


1 ,647 


75 


51 


1 38 


1 ,725 


762 


1 ,101 


64 


695 


1 ,059 


21 


42 


140 


2 ,627 


1 ,247 


1 ,505 


57 


1 ,023 


1 ,331 


153 


174 


ld4 


3,087 


1 ,336 


1 ,785 


58 


1,115 


1 ,706 


207 


79 


145 


2 659 


1 ,226 


1,515 


57 


982 


1 ,311 


166 


204 


151 


2,040 


904 


1 ,150 


56 


686 


953 


160 


197 


156 


2,036 


1 ,083 


1 ,258 


62 


824 


1 ,017 


183 


241 


157 




571 


1 ,036 




446 


969 


87 


67 


158 


2,474 


1 ,152 


1,441 


58 


1 ,023 


1 ,413 


64 


28 


159 


2,096 


865 


1 ,139 


54 


724 


1 ,074 


97 


65 


160 


901 


425 


556 


62 


355 


520 


43 


36 


161 


2,260 


995 


1 ,319 


58 


754 


1 ,270 


■ 68 


49 


164 


1 ,809 


1 ,060 


1 ,541 


85 


896 


1 ,197 


96 


44 


167 


1 ,506 


634 


883 


59 


538 


824 


62 


59 


168 


1 ,114 


438 


583 


52 


326 


538 


91 


45 


169 


















180 


2,525 


1 ,222 


1 ,532 


51 


1 ,004 


1 ,383 


151 


149 


186 


2,547 


1,237 


1 ,621 


64 


1 ,063 


1 ,477 


116 


144 


192 


2,853 


1 ,410 


1 ,748 


61 


1 ,213 


1 ,661 


107 


87 


193 


1 ,611 


810 


1 ,005 


62 


738 


973 


46 


32 


194 


2,085 


957 


1 ,216 


58 


679 


990 


200 


226 


195 


1 ,871 


933 


1 ,138 


61 


809 


1 ,073 


77 


65 
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Table 138 

A Distribution of Voters in Predominantly Black Precincts 
by Total Registered, Candidate, and Percentage Turnout (Cont.) 
(November and December, 1971) 





Regi stered 


Total 


Vote 


Percentage 


Hofheinz 


Welch 


Precinct 


Vote 






Turnout 12-07 














11-20 


12-07 




11-20 


12-07 


11-20 


12-0/ 


196 


1 ,339 


576 


737 


55 


408 


670 


65 


67 


197 


- 


719 


961 


- 


598 


927 


65 


34 


198 


1 ,175 


590 


737 


63 


527 


704 


35 


33 


201 


1 ,518 


689 


883 


58 


550 


824 


92 


59 


202 


2,377 


1 ,069 


1 ,352 


57 


930 


1 ,302 


88 


50 


209 


1,118 


456 


624 


56 


401 


601 


30 


23 


210 


1 ,718 


808 


1 ,002 


58 


734 


973 


46 


29 


212 


1,79 9 


752 


1 ,035 


58 


646 


943 


64 


92 


219 


1 ,931 


946 


1 ,168 


60 


815 


1 ,074 


101 


94 


228 


3,416 


1 ,697 


2,028 


59 


1 ,290 


1 ,720 


245 


308 


230 


2,381 


1 ,092 


1 ,532 


64 


926 


1 ,452 


98 


80 


235 


2,578 


1 ,277 


1 ,571 


61 


990 


1 ,321 


193 


250 


236 


1 ,764 


725 


992 


56 


553 


815 


128 


177 


237 


1 ,963 


726 


993 


51 


570 


862 


105 


131 


238 


1 ,775 


694 


851 


48 


429 


600 


180 


251 


239 


1 ,776 


680 


866 


49 


466 


635 


163 


231 


240 


2,261 


1 ,315 


1 ,616 


71 


1 ,173 


1 ,567 


72 


49 


247 


2 ,386 


1 ,187 


1 ,472 


62 


1 ,088 


1 ,442 


49 


30 


o n o 

252 


4 ,322 


O OTA 

2 ,210 


2 ,826 


65 


1 ,935 


2,646 


176 


180 


253 


2,304 


1 ,265 


1 ,532 


66 


918 


1 ,381 


262 


151 


259 


2,608 


1 ,816 


1 ,988 


76 


1 ,596 


1 ,936 


98 


52 


271 


1,525 


942 


1 ,121 


74 


863 


1 ,093 


52 


28 


276 


1 ,858 


715 


945 


51 


528 


801 


131 


144 


288 


1 ,839 


924 


1 ,148 


62 


780 


1 ,008 


114 


140 


294 




1 ,915 


2,440 




1 ,761 


2,398 


89 


42 


295 


1 -fi22 


729 


938 


58 


633 


896 


57 


42 


327 


1,709 


1 ,277 


1 ,612 


94 


1 ,105 


1 ,554 


79 


58 


TOTALS 


122,240 


59,759 


75,726 


62 


49,985 


69,654 


6,293 


6,072 
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Table 139 

A Percentage Distribution of Predominantly Mexican-American 
Precincts by Presidential and Gubernatorial Candidates 
and Percentage Turnout 
(Harris County, November, 1972) 



Total Total Percentage 

Precinct Registered Voted McGovern Nixon Briscoe Grover Turnout 



c 


coo 
ooo 


0 /I 1 

o4 1 


9CC 
^OD 


"70 


9nc 


CO 

bo 


Oo 


n 

y 


\ 3 4uy 


1 


H-Do 


1 cX) 


"5 /J /J 


77 
/ / 


dA 


iU 


1 ,0 1 y 


OOQ 


CI Q 
0 1 o 


oU 1 


OOD 


9 1 A 


R9 


11 


1 on 
1 5 3oL} 


"7 OQ 


/111 
4 1 1 


9QQ 


0/lQ 

o4y 


997 


uD 


4d 


0 ooo 


1 1/19 


/oo 


0^;9 


Duo 


9 CQ 


0 1 


64 


2,101 


1 ,050 


669 


344 


477 


226 


50 


65 


2,233 


1 ,108 


711 


340 


558 


216 


50 


69 


2,376 


1 J57 


672 


443 


576 


288 


49 


79 


5,222 


2,512 


1 ,681 


740 


1 ,341 


514 


48 


187 


419 


218 


143 


74 


105 


40 


52 


4C1 


64 


48 


36 


9 


28 


8 


75 


66 


1 ,759 


910 


603 


285 


557 


202 


52 


77 


236 


150 


66 


84 


70 


59 


64 


62 


2,012 


1 ,013 


644 


339 


560 


231 


50 
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Table 140 

A Distribution of Predominantly Mexican-American 
Precincts in Mayoral Campaign 
(Houston, Texas , 1971 ) 



No. 


Prpci net 


Numbpr of 
Registered Voters 


Total 
Voted 


Hofheinz 


Welch 


Casti 1 1 0 


Percen taae 
Turnout 


1 


1417 Houston Ave. 


1 ,060 


554 


414 


139 


356 


52 


2 


901 Henderson 


713 


317 


220 


96 


200 


45 


9 


Sampson & Preston 


1 ,144 


423 


225 


187 


358 


37 


10 


4401 Lovejoy 


1 ,876 


890 


327 


560 


489 


47 


11 


5000 Harrisburg 


1 ,096 


519 


204 


310 


300 


47 


44 


2101 South Street 


1 ,177 


485 


231 


253 


360 


41 


46 


1200 Quitman 


2,153 


1 ,026 


590 


423 


744 


48 


62 


6400 Market 


1,775 


889 


382 


505 


544 


51 


64 


7301 Ave. F 


1 ,454 


734 


308 


417 


531 

1 


65 


907 76th St. 


1 ,535 


800 


O O O 

38^1 


flic 

4 1 D 


coo 1 

boo V 


/I c\ 


66 


801 Broadway 


1 ,559 


643 


364 


277 


417 




69 


6901 Ave. I 


1 ,636 


799 


290 


507 


436 


49 


77 


3725 Fulton 


1,093 


648 


215 


432 


363 


59 


79 


6411 Laredo 


2,731 


1 ,312 


598 


713 


836 


48 


107 


2310 Berry Rd. 


1 ,605 


968 


448 


415 


402 


60 




TOTALS 


22,707 


11 ,007 


5,198 


5,560 


5,521 


49 
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TABLE 141 






A DISTRIBUTION 


OF REVENUE SHARING 


ALLOCATION* 






Revenue Sharing 


1970 


Per Cap- 


Loun uy 


r\ 1 1 Uua L 1 Ui 1 


r u p u 1 d L 1 ur 1 


r ayiiic f 1 L 


Harris County 


$5,933,840 


1 ,741 ,912 


$3.40 


Baytown 


$399,730 


43,980 


$9.08 


Bel 1 aire 


$112,734 


19,009 


$5.93 


Bunker Hill Village 


$11 ,389 


3,977 


$2.86 


Deer Park 


$155,036 


12,773 


$12.13 


El Lago 


$7,317 


1 ,011 


$7.23 


Galena Park 


$76,300 


10,479 


$7.28 


Hedwig Vi 1 lage 


$10,933 


3,255 


$3.35 


Hillshire Village 


$1 ,783 


627 


$2.84 


Houston 


$14,566,091 


1 ,232,802 


$11 .81 


Humble 


$21 ,217 


3,278 


$6.47 


Hunter' s Creek Vil lage 


$11 ,366 


3,959 


$2.87 


Jacinto City 


$28,704 


9,563 


$3.00 


Jersey Vi 1 laqe 


$5,442 


765 


$7.11 


Katy 


$35,442 


2,923 


$12.12 


La Porte 


$76,969 


7,149 


$10.76 


Lomax 


$3,027 


894 


$3.42 


Morgans Point 


$4,230 


593 


$7.13 


Nassau Bay 


$39,721 


4,586 


$8.66 


Pasadena 


$749,422 


89,277 


$8.39 


Piney Point 


$7,297 


2,548 


$2.86 


Seabrook 


$28,341 


3,811 


$7.43 


Shoreacres 


$7,301 


1 ,872 


$3.90 


South Houston 


$105,158 


11 ,527 


$9.12 


Southside Place 


$8,869 


1,466 


$6.04 


Spring Val ley 


$9,079 


3,170 


$2.86 


1 OmDd 1 1 


4> J4 3 OU J 


9 7 '5A 

C 3 / 


<t1 9 79 


Waller 


$8,176 


1 3123 


$7.28 


weos ter 


if^ '5Qn 




4)c. • OU 


West University Place 


$47,638 


13,318 


$3.57 


Galveston County 


$964,384 


169,812 


$5.67 


Clear Lake Shores 


$2,065 


600 


$3.44 


Fri endsvyood 


$18,681 


5,675 


$3.29 


Galveston 


$701 ,676 


61,809 


$11 .35 


Hitchcock 


$35,838 


5,565 


$6.43 


Kemah 


$11 ,236 


1 ,144 


$9.82 


La Harque 


$87,811 


16,131 


$5.44 


League City 


$62,991 


10,818 


$5.82 


Texas City 


$514,537 


38,908 


$13.22 


*Source: The Houston Post, 


Feb. 4, 1973, p. 


7/DD. 
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TABLE 141 

A Distribution of Revenue Sharing Allocation (Cont'd,) 

Revenue Sharing 1970 Per Capita 

County Allocation Population Payment 



Montcjomery County 


<t o n 0 1 o 


An yi *7 n 


4>b • y^ 


Conroe 


!j> 1 o4 ,0^0 


11 n c n 

1 1 ,yDy 


(tic AO 


Lut n bnoot 


4) / DO 




4)0 . / 0 


New Waverly 


j> 1 ,U 1 0 


4yD 


<t 0 r\A 


Magnol ia 


$1 ,315 


261 


$5.03 


Montgomery 


$900 


216 


$4.16 


Patton Village 


$5,971 


667 


$8.95 


Willis 


$6,839 


1,577 


$4.33 


Fort Bend County 


$488,221 


52,314 


$9. 33 


I'll b buur 1 u 1 uy 




H , 1 oO 




Needvi lie 


$9,860 


1 ,024 


$9.62 


Richmond 


$79,681 


5,777 


$13.79 


Rosenberg 


$169,140 


12,098 


$13.98 


Stafford 


$25,941 


2,906 


$8.92 


Sugarland 


$31 ,210 


3,318 


$9.40 


Brazoria County 


$942,144 


108,312 


$8.69 


Alvin 


$89,589 


10,671 


$8.30 


Pearl and 


$59,607 


6,444 


$9.25 


Freeport 


$160,160 


11 ,997 


$13.35 


Angleton 


$59,980 


9,770 


$6.13 
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TABLE 142 
AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED IN THE 
FIRST INSTALLMENT OF REVENUE SHARING 



INcW 1 OrK 5 vi , T . 


4) iUU , OH- / , OoO 


Yi 1 Lll 1 , Kail . 


<|: 1 9QQ Q79 


Lnl CaQO 9 ill* 




nK run , un t u 


1 , / 30 5 H-UO 


LOS MngeieSj uaiiT. 


1 R 7Q1 


Wa^^^^^ D/^iino 1 a 

Ddi^un Kuuge , La. 


0 5 oHH- 5 y 33 


rnl laQcipniaj rd . 


91 QQ1 OQn 
L 1 ,y Ol ,UOU 


1 uubun , t\v 1 / . 


9 1 Qf^ A0£^ 
c. , 1 y D ,H-u3 


\/% 1 4* •» U\ 

ueuroiL, riicri. 


io , out: ,^00 


u c r s ey l i ty , n . o . 


L , OUO , D4o 


nUUo 1 V\i , 1 LA . 


/ ,HO0 , 00^ 


Q a ^ a m Qfi't'O r^alT"f 


1 ,0 OH- J 30^ 


□a 1 LI mo re , ria . 




Mus L 1 n , 1 ex . 


1 /19f; 0/lQ 
1 ,403 5 U40 


Ua 1 1 aS ) 1 cA . 


t; 7Qt^ '317 


K 1 unniunu , v a . 


9 79ft ^09 
^ , / cO ) OU^ 


Wd b n 1 f ly Luf 1 3 U. 


1 1 ^"5/1 c:n9 
1 i , oo4 ,Du^i 


/\lKifnifQv^nii^ Kl M 

M 1 uucjuercjUc , <». 


9 Qft7 ft"^! 
^ , y 0/ , 001 


1 1 eve 1 anci j un i o 


7 91/1 1 '3/1 
/ , £ IH- , l04 


uay Lon , uni o 


9 100 9A9 
^ , iUU 5 OH-^ 


inaianaponS) inc. 


c /1Q9 007 

0 ,4o^ ,00/ 


L^nar i o l ue , in . u . 


9 09^^ ^^Q9 

L , uoD , oyo 


i'l 1 1 waUKee 5 WIS. 




OL. rcLcrSDUry, rid. 


1 AAO 1 1 A 
1 ,H'H-c , I iO 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Q Q '3 Q C 1 7 

0 ,000 ,bl / 


torpus tnristi , lex. 


1 ^7A 009 

1,0/0 , yuo 


oan ui ego , ua 1 1 t . 


n 1 9 /IOC 
J , 1 j£ ,4 JO 


YonKers , H . Y . 


Q71 A70 
0/ 1 5 0 / U 


oan Antonio, lex. 


/I 9/19 1 9 


Des Moi nes , Iowa 


1 119 0/^7 
1 , 1 , UD / 


Boston, Mass. 


0 n A /I ion 


Grand Rapids , Mi ch . 


1 C9/^ 001 
1 ,boo ,UU1 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


C QQ 9 /1 00 

D ,900 ,4oo 


Syracuse , N . Y . 


Dob , c43 


Meniphi s , Tenn . 


/I /111 9 01 

4,411 ,^oi 


r M n t , Ml CD . 


1 7/lft 197 
1 , /4o , 1^/ 


St . Lou 1 s , Mo . 


C 9 C 1 100 


l^OD 1 1 1; , Mia. 


9 999 0A9 
L ^c.l6 , UD^ 


New Orleans, La- 


Q /I 00 /I 7 1 

o,4oo ,4/ 1 


onreveport, La. 


1 ft70 1 ^^9 

1 ,0 / u , loo 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Q 7 Q C /I Q A 

0 , /ob ,49u 


warren , ri i cn , 


1 Oftft f^QI 

1 ,uoo jOy 1 


Lo 1 uniDu s , un 1 o 




rrUVIUcfILt:, IS. i. 


9 1 ftfl dd9 

t. , 1 OU , H-H-L. 


oeatt 1 e , wasn . 


A 1A9 flR/l 


t^rw^'l" k/a\/na Tiorl 

rurt wdyiic, iiiu. 


1 OftQ Q9ft 
i , uoy 5 y 00 


jacKSonviiie, ria. 


H-,U1H,/0«J 




? nftl '\f\'\ 

C , UO JL , OU 0 


r 1 L LSDurgn , va . 


3 ,00 v. ,jOO 


OulU LafNC: Ly , U Lall 


1 7Q^^ ^ftP. 
1 5 / yo , 300 


Denver, Colo. 


n; Qi r; i 7 Q 


n a v« \/ T n rl 

o d ry , 1 n u . 


1 ^fsfs A9'^ 

1 , 300 , HOO 


Kansas li cy , imo . 


/I f^ni. R/l/L 


ISriUA V 1 1 1 c > 1 CI Hi . 


1 7r;c oim 

1 , / 3 3 5 UU3 


At 1 anta , ba . 


9 n/1 9 /I 7 9 
O , ,4/0 


\/'iv^/nninTa Doa/^ri A/a 

virginid ucacn, va. 


1 ftft9 790 
1 , 00^ , / L\J 


du rta 1 0 , iJ. Y . 


9 9/IQ 79Q 


')da 1 bU) 1 , k*J 1 b . 


ftOQ 7QQ 

oy y , / y y 


Ci nci nnati , Ohi o 


/i 1 99 7Q9 


opoKane , ivdsn . 


1 17 1 9 9ft 

1,1/1,^00 


San Jose , Cal i f . 


9 OQ/l QQO 

£ ,Uo4 ,oot: 


Kansas uiiy, i\an. 


1 1 9Q 119 

1 , 1 oy , 1 lo 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


9 709 QOQ 


LO ] UmOU 5 , bd . 


1 AAO 70fi 
1 5 44U 5 / UD 


iJashvi 1 1 e-Davi dson , Tenn. 


0 , bo4 , bUl 


Anane 1 m , ua i i t . 


c;q9 A^f^ 
3005H10 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


9 9 7 7 9 A A 


r resno , ua n t . 


1 9ftA 1 OA 
1 , OOD , 1U4 


Toledo, Ohio 


9 9Q9 

^ , ^yo ,o44 


Cr\y'i)^n"pT/Til/i Mace 

oprinyTieia, ridbb. 


1 Aft9 OQA 

1 , Ho^ ,uy^ 


Portland, Ore. 


/I 1 Q/1 1 

4 , loy 3 o4 1 


nartToru, Lonn. 


1 A7^ 997 


Newark, il. J. 


A O/IA Q7Q 


Driagepori, Lonn. 


1 A^O c;RO 
1 ,ODU , 30U 


UK 1 ahoma j uk i a . 


9 791 t^Ul 


oania Mna, uanr. 


7A^ 94^; 
/ HO , OHO 


Louisviiie, isy. 


H , D / H- ,UOU 


1 a ^^^ma Lla c Vi 
1 dLUIIId , Wd b il . 


1 , DOO , H-yo 


uaK 1 ano , ua i m . 


9 90/1 1c;/L 
d , oU4- , 1D4 


udL Nb un J j'l 1 b b . 


1 7QA "^ftft 
1 , / yn- , 000 


Long beacn, LanT. 


1 m 7 1 c;9 

1,31/ ,13^ 


LI ncu 1 n , licD . 


oAc: Q07 


Ulna ltd , lieu . 


L. , U OU , OH- H 




QS'^ in 


Miami , Fla. 


3,289,574 • 


Rockford, 111 . 


900,163 


Tulsa, Okla. 


2,129,832 


Paterson, N. J. 


1,226 ,381 


El Paso, Tex. 


2,711,743 


Greensboro, N. C- 


1,541,919 


St. Paul , Minn. 


2,122,552 


Riverside, Calif- 


596,711 


Norfolk, Va. 


3,368,770 


Youngstown, Ohio 


1,109,316 


Birmingham, Ala. 


2,485,792 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


708,623 


Rochester, N. Y. 


1,145,117 


Huntsville, Ala. 


842,015 


Tampa, Fla. 


2,618,590 


Evansville, Ind. 


1,091,887 


^niiRCE: The Houston Post, 


December 9, 1972, p. 


11/A. 
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TABL^ 143 
REVENUE PAYOUr BY STATES 





STATE 


LOCAL 


AT ;^ h;^m;^ 


$14 


,946 


,087 


$ 29 


851 


,298 


i \ 1 a J rsa 


1 


,093 


303 


1 


880 


218 


Ay^i 7 nn A 

ri ( 1 c. vj 1 1 CI 


8 


,287 


,130 


15 


,639 


,262 


Arkansas 


9 


,710 


,377 


17 


,242 


,515 


Pali "f n rn 1 a 

O Q 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 CI 


92 


,443 


,559 


184 


,712 


,996 


Cn 1 nra Hn 


8 


,995 


,692 


17 


,944 


,197 


Connpcti rut 


11 


,091 


,526 


22 


,179 


,987 


Dp 1 ^vi^ rp 


3 


,147 


,459 


4 


,791 


,930 


ni^^tn'rt nr rnliimhi;=^ 








11 


,834 


,502 


PI D r i d a 


24 


,206 


,688 


48 


,395 


,859 


G p 0 ra i a 


18 


,092 


,339 


36 


,140 


,362 


DaWa 1 1 


3 


,910 


,786 


7 


,821 


,571 


T Ha hn 


3 


,512 


,063 


6 


,963 


,658 


T 1 1 i n n i s 


45 


,211 


,408 


89 


,970 


,805 


T n H 1 3 n 3 
1 nu 1 a 1 1 Q 


18 


,775 


,478 


37 


,393 


,646 


I owa 


12 


,457 


,786 


24 


,895 


,557 


1^;^ n Q ;^ Q 

l\Cl 1 1 O Q ^ 


8 


,653 


,771 


17 


,141 


,396 


IXC 1 1 LU L< Njf 


17 


,187 


,143 


25 


,818 


,544 




20 


,410 


,021 


40 


,213 


,387 


M ;^ 1 n P 
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Source: Washington (DPI) news release. 
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